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to be at liberty. Whitefoot gave one little cry of joy, 
and bounded to her side, and away they darted 
through the grass—away they sped, never pausing 
to look behind them, hardly daring to be sure of this 
wonderful good fortune, until they were safe in the 
shelter of Chestnut Hollow. 

The poor, crest-fallen, frightened company were 
safely back in their homes, in such a panic they 
hardly dared venture forth, “when they heard the 
arrival of the rejoicing lovers. They recovered their 
spirits, however, when they heard of the good fortune 
which had befallen their friends, and learned that 
they were to have a wedding feast after all. It was 
some time before Whitefoot dared to relate to them 
the tragic fate of their ate commander-in-cbief; but 
from that time, Farmer Robin’s words were unques- 
tioned. For while the wild frost grape garlanded the 
scene of the wedding festivity, poor Mr. Coon lay in 
the damp cellar of the giant’s castle, divested of his 
rich fur cloak, stark, and cold, and dead. And to 
this very day you may hear the Frog family lament- 
ing his untimely end. 











- Bumors of the Day. 


AN EARNEST MAN. 

An acquaintance relates the following comical scene 
which he witnessed one night out West at a village 
theatre: 

The piece had passed off without interruption, 
until the last scene. The character of Romeo was 
excellently enacted and loudly applauded. The very 
model of the lover was before the tomb of the Capu- 
lets, gazing upon the motionless form of her who had 
80 attracted his soul, and meditating upon commit- 
ting an act which would send his spirit to that undis- 
covered country where he supposed Jnliet’s had 
gone. Just as he exclaimed, “ Here’s to my love!” 
and at the same time raised the vial which contained 
the poison to his lips, a stalwart young countryman 
jumped upon the stage, seized him, dashed the vial 
from his hand, crushing it into atoms, and yelling: 

“Yer darned fool! she aint dead! Only been 
takin’ a little sleepin’ medicine. Didn’t yer get the 
parson’s letter?” 

“Sirrah!” growled out the enraged tragedian, 
while the house fairly shook with laughter. 

“Why, yer gal aint dead, I tell yer. The way it 
was, they wanted to make Julia marry that chap 
thar,” pointing at Paris, ‘whose business you have 
just settled, but I tell you Julia war spunk—she got 
her back up, and vowed she wouldn’t do it, even if 
while she war lying in the vault the ghost of the 
other feller whom you kilt should dash her brains out 
with the bones of some of her dead cousins. Wal, 
her spunk war up, and she took the stutf the parson 
fixed, so she could play the possum till you got hum. 
That’s the way it war,” replied the countryman, 
giving the desperate lover a tremendous poke in 
the ribs with his elbow, and at the same time loosing 
his hold. 

“Curses on the fellow!” muttered the raving 
tragedian, as he stalked behind the scenes. 

“ Wal, now,” said the countryman, fronting, the 
audience, “if that aint a leetle the dod darned mean- 
est curse I ever did see, ] hope to be swowed. That’s 
all the thanks I get for stopping him from pizenin? 
himself. Hope to be tarnally smashed if ever I go 
to interfere agin when a teller wants to murder him- 
selt,” he continued, as he clambered back to his seat, 
just in time to prevent his upper story from coming 
in contact with the curtain as it descended. 











SMART GIRLS. 
At an examination in one of our young ladies’ 
Seminaries, the other day, the question was put to a 
class of little ones: 
** Who makes the laws in our government?” 
“* Congress,” was the ready reply. 
‘* How is Congress divided?” was the next ques- 
tion. But the little girl to whom it was put failed to 
answer it. Another little girl in the class raised up 
her hand, indicating that she could answer it. 
“Well,” said the examiner, “* Mixs Sallie, what do 
you say the division is?” 
Instantly, with an air of confidence as well as tri- 
umph, the answer came: 
“* Civilized, halt-civilized, and savage.” 
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CORONER’S VERDICT. 


A genius out West, conceiving that a little powder 
thrown upon some green wood would facilitate its 
burning, directed a smal) stream upon the smoking 
pile; and not possessing a hand sufficiently quick to 
cut this off at a desirable moment, he was blown into 
pieces. The coroner thus reasoned out the verdict: 
** It can’t be called suicide, because he didn’t mean 
to kill himself’; it wasn’t « visitation of God, because 
he wasn’t struck by lightning; he didn’t die fur the 
want of breath, for he hadn’t anything left to breathe 
with. It’s plain he didn’t know what be was about, 
80 I shall bring in, ‘died fur the want of common 
sense.’ ” 


~+2ocoe> 
A HEAD CENTRE.—Hercd’s wife is said to have 


been like a Fenian organization, because she had a 
head sent her (head centre). 
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What bird is that which is absolutely necessary 
that we shonld have at our dinner, and yet need 
neither be cooked nor served up?—A swallow. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A SNUFF-BOX. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. x 
AD Philip Van Brun been a 
wise man and sent his own soft 
heart to the wall, and married 
in accordance with the wishes 
of the family, Philip, truth to 
tell, would have gained much 
thereby. He need never have 
worn frayed linen then, nor 
dined off a cold joint on Sun- 
days, nor gathered crows-feet 
so rapidly at the corners of his 
eyes—nor, in short, have fallen 
an early victim tothe wearand 
tear of that most trying strait 
of human existence — aristo- 
cratic poverty. 

But Philip was not wise—on 
the contrary, he was a remarkably silly fellow, and, 
struggle as he would, he could never conquer—the 
world, nor the family pride, nor, hardest of all, the 
family spleen. So he died, and was buried and for- 
gotten. 

In ashabby little breakfast-room, a month after 
the burialwof the dead man. Sandy Van Brun sat, 
vaguely interrogating the depths of his coffee-cup, 
and sighing: 

“So I must have done with painting now, and take 
the clerkship—confound it! -I hate law! Confound 
Gaylord’s musty office! I shall never be an artist 
now.” 

“Aweel,” murmured Afiry, house-keeper and ser- 
vant in ove, as she gathered up the forks, with the 
mourning rows upon her cay flapping. “ Puir laddie! 
Puir laddie!” 

“And Bess,” said the boy, “ what will Bess do? 
Go out governessing, or something of that sort, I'll 
be bound.” 

“ Yes, Sandy.” 

She answered for herself, for she was standing near, 
leaning against the mantel, and twirling her mourn- 

ing handkerchief nervously round her fingers. A 
girl some two or three years the senior of the lad, with 
a low forehead, and long, straight nose, and large eyes 
of a veutral tint somewhere between brown and 
gray. Sandy pushed his chair back from the table. 

“J wonder,” he said; “if they know of this at Long- 
ford? There is Corney Van Brun, driving his four- 
in-hand, and living on an allowance of twenty thou- 
sand per year; aud Madge—what do you suppose 
that handsome Madge pays for the lace she wears? 
Humph! We come of one stock.” 

“Sandy!” with a little deprecatory look from the 
neutral eyes. 

“And blood is thicker than water,” grumbled 
Sandy. 

Bess dropped her hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
* What is this?” she began, in a chirrupy voice, 
which had, however, a hint of tears in it, ‘you and I 
are not atraid of work, Sandy ? Poor papa was not. He 
drudged for us early and late, his lifelong. Neither 
do we sigh fur Corney’s four-in-hand, nor Madge’s 
laces.”” 

«Bess, it is very hard for me to give up painting.” 

‘* Yes.” 


“And our birthright is our birthright! 


we are his children.” 


Some little fine wrinkles showed for a moment 


alung Bess’s smooth forehead. 


“ It is better to do for ourselves, if only for the sake 


of poor papa’s memory,” she said. 
Sandy twisted his shoulders. 


Why 
shouldn’t that old ogress at Longford do something 
for us, a8 Well as for them? Papa was her son, and 


self impelled in opposite currents betwixt the two 
dear children of her dead master. ‘J dinna ken, 
but there’s a ring at the bell, bairns, and I'll e’en gae 
down.” 
Bess dropped her hand from Sandy’s shoulder, and 
walked away to the window. It is noticeable that 
persons in misfortune have always an air of expec- 
tancy. An early ring at the bell was not uncommon, 
and yet Bess leaned her brows against the pane, and 
listened with bated breath to Affry’s receding step on 
the stair, and the opening of the door below. 
Nobody there but a tall tootman in livery, holding 
a letter in his white-gloved hand, and asking for Miss 
Van Brun. Presently the letter came up stairs, 
borne gravely by Affry. 
* Longford!” gasped Bess, staring at the pompous 
seal. 
“Longford!” echoed Sandy, leaping from his chair. 
“A letter from Longford! What can it mean?” 
Bess trembled a little, as she broke the seal. It 
was a brief letter, however—too brief, by far, for the 
expectation it had excited—acting with peculiar 
dampness on the bold and half-formed hopes, spring- 
ing up, like lightning, in Sandy’s brain. Jt ran 
something in this wise: 
**Miss Van Brun is requested to make one of a 
small dinner-party at Longford this day. She will 
meet three of her late tather’s family, as well as her 
paternal grandmother, whose carriage, if agreeable, 
will be sent for her at four.” 
Could anything have been more curt? Affry, how- 
ever, beamed. 
‘Lor, now!” she cried, ‘‘ that comes o’ the name, 
lam sure. I mind me weel, lassie, as how your puir 
mither wa’d ha’ ye christened Elizabeth, just to satten 
the dame’s heart; and you the reddest baby ever 
seen, done up in white flannel; and it was I as em- 
broidered the dress, though, puir dear,” sighing 
‘twas no use, after all, for the dame never cam’ to 
the christening.” 
Bess, half crushing the letter in her two pink palms, 
glanced askant at Sandy, with a perplexed and ques- 
tioning face. 
“Shall you go?” he muttered. 
“Shall I not?” she answered him. 
“ It is odd they do not mention me,” he grumbled; 
‘go? of course! Who knows what will come of it?” 
Bess put on her mourning dress, like one ina dream 
that day, smoothing out her braids with unusual care 
before the little mirror in her attic-room,and fastening 
at her throat a brooch of ber dea : father’s hair. Then, 
with a sly, backward glance, cast over her glass, Bess 
went gravely down; and lo! punctual at tour, there 
rolled into the court an elegant brougham, drawn by 
a pair of sleek bay horses, with silver-mounted har- 
nesses glittering brightlyimthe sun. 
“Don’t let them snub you, Bess,” was Sandy’s 
parting injunction, as he went with her down the 
stifling stairway—she fresh as a daisy in her sober 
black, hea trifle flushed and excited. ‘They have 
never forgiven us,” he continued, “they never will 
forgive us for being our mother’s children, you 
know.” 
Bess, pausing at the door, looked at him wistfully. 
“ Sandy,” she began, *‘ would you mind if I should 


know, but you—” 
He interrupted her, half-angry, half-amused. 


No, 1’l] have none oi that! 

for me! I ask for my birthright, not charity.” 
“ But, Sandy—” 
He chafed. 
‘Come, come! 


See him stare! Kiss me, Bess! 


handsome eyes of hers—” 


tell this grand-dame of ours a little about yourselft— 
how talented you are, how bard it is for you to goin- 
to that law-oftice—how much you long to become a 
painter? I am quite determined about myself, you 


‘* You precious little goose! She would eat you! 
You shall not go begging 


That coachman is tired of waiting. 
Much good may 
your stately name do you this day; only if Corney | waited. 
Van Brun ogles you, or Madge chatis you with those 


seat, and in a state of mind, half surprise and half 
bewilderment, Bess found herself rolling away in the 
Van Brun carriage alone. ‘ 

Alone, fighting with a rising phantom of fear and 
misgiving that seemed to spring out of the corners of 
the carriage—out of its velvet, its plate-glass and 
French varnish, perhaps. She knew nothing of 
Longford, no, nor of the dwellers thereof, except, in- 
deed, that they had hated her mother always, and 
broken her father’s heart, which was quite enough 
to know. Once only she had seen Gran Van Brun. 
It was of a Sabbath morning, long and long ago, 
when she was walking with poor dear papa past a 
church, through whose doors richly-dressed men and 
women were pouring in to divine worship; and there 
had alighted near them from an elegant carriage, a 
little, wrinkled old lady in lace and velvet, and a 
prayer-book in her hand, and this old lady had given 
them a long, hard look , and frowned grimly; and 
then poor papa had held her little hand in such a 
sad, close, loving way! That was Gran Van Brun. 

Bess trembled at the memory for a moment; then 
her good little heart warmed with a thought of Sandy, 
and his unfortunate painting, and then she grew 
quite calm and brave again. She looked from the 
carriage window, a charming white road, lined with 


remarkably like each other, stared gravely down up- 
on her—the alien daughter of the house, but with the 
same lustrous hair and the same red lip that the 
painter had given to those haughty dames in powder 
and brocade. Bess began to weary. She turned in 
her great purplechair with a sigh. 

A sigh so low and soft, that one would hardly have 
thought it could reach to that curtained window 
down the whole length of the room; and yet, Bess 
heard a book drop there, and directly the curtains 
parted, and under their two massive folds, a tall fig- 
ure stood, looking out at her, with dark, quizzical 
eyes. 

“Alone,” said a voice; ‘so they have deserted you, 
Miss Van Brun. This is dull.” 
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He bad read the secret of her sigh. Bess rose up, 
flushing faintly. 

**T did not know,” she said, “ that any one was here 
—I am waiting for Madam Van Brun.” 

The tall gentleman shrugged his shoulders. 

“Exactly, and you are the grand-daughter of 
whom she told us to-day. I had only to look at these 
family portraits to recognize you.” 

Bess bowed stiffly. 

‘« My grandmother is, I trust, quite well,” shesaid. 

“Yes. At present 1 suspect she is napping. She 





suburban villas, and filled with scents of white lilac 
and hawthorn, and blossoming shrubs; and lo! be- 
fore she was aware, the brougham had rolled up a 
long avenue of trees, and stopped. 

This was her father’s home—this was Longford— 
this great, rambling stone house, withits ivied gables 


fond lips had familiarized her with them all, years 
before. She was quite sure she would have known 
the place anywhere. With a faint mist of tears be- 
fore her eyes, she alighted and went up the steps. 
A sleek old fuotman opened the door to her, and 
then Bess heard a sudden rustle of silk, and a little 
clatter of high-heeled slippers; and some one came 
sweeping down the broad oak stairs—broad enough 
to have driven up a coach-and-four—meeting Bess 
almost upon the threshold. It was a young girl a 
few years her senior, shimmering in lace, and violet 
silk, and pearls,—a rare queenly blonde, pale as a 
snowdrift, with yellow hair, and eyes like lapis 
laz phe recoiled a step at the sight of that other 
fi in mourning; then she held out the tips of her 

elled fingers. 
“ Ah, itis you then?” with a flitting smile. ‘‘ Miss 
Elizabeth Van. Brun? So you have really come! 
Jeanette will take your shawl. May I ask you to 
wait in the drawing-room? Grandma is not down 
yet.” 

“And you are?” began Bess, looking at the beauty 
in blank admiration. 


made the violet silk rustle again through all its long, 

bright folds. ‘‘ Jeanette, open the door! 

not mind my leaving you? 

music—pray amuse yourself till grandma comes.” 
Back swung the door on its silver hinges. 


and gloom. 


as if it had come down untouched from the days o 


everything grand and forbidding. 





She was in the brougham before he had finished 





“ Aweel,” murmured Afiry, who began to feel her- 


and broad casements, and lawns and terraces—his } 


«* J—O, a cousin of the house— Madge Van Brun, at 
your service,” dropping her a mocking courtesy, that 


You will , show you what a charming place it is. 
Here are books and 


“ Allons, mademoiselle,’ murmured the French | while speaking, through which sweet scents came 
maid, and Bess stood in the drawing-room of Long- | floating, spicy and warm, as if a flask of eastern per- 
ford, half-stifled for the moment with its grandeur ; fumes had been spilled near by. Beyond this door 


Gloom was just the word for it. All the purple and | purplish shadow, and heard the voices of children. 
gold there—all the afternoon sunshine filtered in | There was no gainsaying the look he gave her. 
through the scarlet-flowered casement vines, could | 
never relieve the black oak panelling, or the grim | Bruns are already before us—they will be glad to 
family portraits, hanging in their tarnished frames make your acquaintance.” 
on the wall, or the massive old furniture, that looked 


Peter Stuyvesant. No cheer, no welcome anywhere— | 


Dropping down into a purple gulf of a chair, and | 
looking therein much like a frightened child, Bess . service, now and always,” and Mr. Essex bowed 
Doors opened and shut somewhere above | gravely. 
ber—she hears voices in distant parts of the house— | 
an ormolu clock near by cut the air with its fine sweet, | 
silvery strokes. The portraits upon the wall, Van | 
Sandy nodded to her, the coachman climbed to his | Brun taces, such as Van Dyke liked to paint, and | and into a wilderness of powdery bloom, and honeyed 


does not dine till six. Pardon this intrusion, I beg 
; you. Possibly, i wight have been asleep myself in 
| the window yonder.” 

What had awakened him?—her sigh, or the drop- 
ping of his book? Both together, perhaps. Bess 
regarded him gravely. A haughty, broad-shouldered 
fellow, brown as a nut. 

“ O,” she said, quickly, ‘you are my Cousin Cor- 
ney.” Up went bis strongly-marked brows, in a 
grimace which he immediately checked. 

“ Unfortunately, no,” replied he, “I am only a— 
that is, a distant relative ”’—of which little fib, pro- 
voked by her tone, let me say he at once repented— 
“Mr. Corney is still in town. His sister is here, 
| however, and the younger brood. Perhaps you have 
seen her?” 

“Yes,” answered Bess. 

“Tn the name of all that’s courteous, why isn’t she 
here entertaining you?” thought he, yawning, “ clear- 
ly some one ought to do it—it looks as if the task had 
| fallen upon me.” 

But how to begin. This audacious, nut-brown fel- 
low looked at the little maiden, vaguely troubled. 

“What a peach-blussom of a girl!” he was saying 
' to himself; ‘‘shall I try her with books? Bah! what 
| has a woman with such a face got to do with books? 
Music? No, she isin black, and her eyes are fall of 
unwritten dirges. I know of something better still.” 

Then he spoke aloud. . 

‘Miss Van Brun, have you been at Longford 
| before?” 

** Never.” 

“Then,” smiling, “ perhaps you will allow me to 
j You find it 
dreary sitting here, and it wants a full hour to 
| dinner.” 

| Bess’s eyes brightened. 








He had opened the door 


| Bess saw a long, low corridor winding away ina 
“Come,” he urged, gently, ‘“‘the juvenile Van 


Bess, pausing in the doorway, flashed a sudden 
f look upon him, full of shy dignity. 

“I think,” she said, ‘that you have forgotten to 
| tell me your name.” 

“Pardon me—I am John Essex, quite at your 


| “You are a guest at Longfurd?” 
‘* Yes,” he answered her. 


Ani then they walked on again. Up the corridor, 


_ 
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*/ps | parasites, and diamp, intoxicating odors, Mr. Essex; ‘‘ Gardez bien !” laughed Madge, under her breath. ** He has been drinking,” answered a careless voice. departure had been delayed because of her, and | Bess 
= darted up to astony Undine, standing in her marble | “ Madge,” said Grandma Van, “you have puffed; “Is he quite safe?” Spread out your wings of oars, mamma was cross, and Maize also, and he wished Wirt ie els 
> basin all in a web of glistening spray, which the | your hair too high, and your dress is ugly.” “T presume so—at least, there is no one else to go.” And bear me to my captive love Bess would hurry and get well. There Madge her- | spra: . 
“V¥} | wind was flaunting in scarfs of finest lace across her | The crisp silken tclds were smoothed down by two} Mr. Essex lifted Bess into the carriage. | Who lies among the Moors." self sat beside him on still, moon-lighted nights, wrap- | rang “do 
| desolate face, and caught up, in a sudden whirl, a | mocking white hands. “ Good-night,” he said, soothingly; “‘do not be Whirr, went a plover over Bess’s head; then there ped in some regal Indian shawl, all the discontent | mort 
} 4\W) bundle of muslin and blue ribbons, and yellow hair, = Thank you, grandma.” alarmed—same one will be near you.” was a dip of oars near by, anda wherry came éanc- gone from her eyes, leaving them tender and broo!- | very silen’ 
} | laughing, as he cried: ; * You look badly in violet,” said the old lady. or through the moonlight and the silent night, ing round the point, like an enchanted thing, to the ing; and there, at last, John Essex saw, at a window or awe 
“What have we here? Grandma V y a aloe- ES How — you to tell me!” swiftly, recklessly, the brougham drove away. But sound of childish laughter, and small voices, and the above, a pale, sweet, saddened face, looking dreanily | thos ‘ld hs 
j " D . i ‘ ied Grs s i be z . is aw , * | 
s e plants, and grandma’s = progeny —s _ away! cried oe an, with a whimsi | for that whispered promise, the way would have been tiny clapping of hands. Bess saw a flutter of Flossie’s down one day, and knew that Jack's desire was | your varri: 
‘| themselves ina fountain! Fie, Flossie, see what I | cal shrug of her high shoulders. | terrible. As it was, Mrs. V an Brun’s carriage had long curls, and heard her own name shouted like a gratified, and the drudging little governess bad al- | dren at th 
nae Soa , res beings me a ge Ad = stif | an out-rider, galloping swift and steady at the wheel, bugle-blast in Jack's resonant voice; then the wherry ready resumed her post. Ease ’s la 
N They came trooping around Bess—wild, golden- | violet figure all in a flutter against the easy-chair. even into the dingy court wherein Affry’s lamp was grated against the shore. and the rocks swarmed. Late that afternoon, Mr. Essex pushed his bam boo Th sega, 
haired childre n, loose in a frolic among the gtass and | w+ Wiiiss tadhain'add Gemma dak 4th Gb eexeunt burning brightly at a closed shutter, Bess, meeting “ We've been down to Shipping Point,” announced chair back to the wall, and stepping through the low | cheek ito h 
trellises. First shyly, then boldly, then uproariously She liv oh toon nothing man, pk ; Sandy half way up the stair, sprang into his arms, Jack, swelling with importance, as he came clamber- window, found the parlor beyond quite deserted, ex- | «4 rent 
they came. Flossie alone was content to kiss her : sobbing and laughing with over-excitement, as the ing to her; “we couldn’t wait for you, you were too | cept for a tiny figure in cashmere and ribbon, perched Ou uape 
dimpled hand to this new-comer from over Mr. Es- Grandma Van raised a sudden sbgill ery. last of her great, grand visit, in the shape of that long. Mr. Essex rowed us.” a | upon a sofa, playing with a China doll. She looked oH n ar 
sex’s opepapere : ; _ “ My snuff-box! Madge, how dare you! Catch it, | brougham, with its drunken coachman and silent | Ina breath something dropped into Bess’s hands— | up gravely. speak like 
é ie re x hee rage a pron sae quick! it is roiling away!” ; yes went Renee Fe like Cinder- | @ great cluster of cardinal flowers, the smooth velvet “* Madge is away, Mr. Essex.” indee: F 
| * pete as Tadeo ll »| “O dear!” cried Madge, in great consternation. _| @l/a’s fairy equipage, into the night. ; | of their petals as ruby and rich as if cut froma “ Indeed!” seven Vs ¢ 
| be sure that you treat her well. Without waiting to be bidden, Bess dropped down | There was no question about Gaylord’s clerkship king's garment. They dripped their dew upon her as | “She went away in the carriage with mamma. “¥ we 
“She's not so pretty as Madge,” said the child, | ypon the tufted floor, searching it, quite breathless, fer that. Through the Red Sea of rage and de- they fell. | Bess and I are alone.” “A med, 
| doubttully. with those smal!, flexile hands of hers. | Spondency, Sandy came forth duly resigned, having) «ye tide would have soon carried these nixies off.” Essex bent suddenly, and filled the child’s hands | gers: it, 
| “ Really!” “It will be broken—it will, indeed,” cried Grand- | buricd his pet ambition, never to revive it, alas! ex- | tanghed the voice of John Essex, “I only forestalled with bon-bons, “y \ old 
| “And nobody wears black at grandma’s dinner | ma Van. | cept in charcoal-sketches on his battered old desk at | j¢ » 7 x } “ Plossie,” he said, “go and tell Miss Bess I am “4 rhay 
parties.” ’ ’ “‘ What?” said John Essex, coming up beside her. | the office, or in some smothered sigh, perhaps, when | Bess sprang down from her rock, flushing. waiting to see her.” mere 
Here Mr. Essex fled suddenly with the child, and | yfadge pressed a scuffing white finger to her lip. | BObody was by to hear. | “Let us find the nixies's hats, if you please; Aunt The cbild laid down her doll, looking up with knit | peeo: ron 
Julia and Jack were fain to follow after. As this! «Only a snuff-box,” she laughed. Consequently, when Grandma Van Bran shuffled Kate objects to sun-burn.” z ’ brows. B te 
did not quite assimilate with Mr. Essex’s views, Jack “Pray allow me to find it,” said Essex, to the, Off her mortal coil, as she did at last, in the natural “I don’t want to go home now,” said Jack, stoutly tad | “ What for?” miss vent, 
returned after a time, quite staid and manly, to show | kneeling figure on the carpet. | course of things. Sandy heard of the event, and of « T¢ will soon be dark,” replied Bess. : ra uf ‘You could never guess.” eater ly, @ 
his new-found relative Grandma Van's century-plant | But Gran Van Brun waved him grimly off. | the oldjdame’s will, and, more particularly, of a cet-/ Zohn Essex looked annoyed. Oe “ She will want to know what for,” persistently. wher iled 
in bloom, and sundry other glories of a like nature,| « Let her alone,” she said. | tain legacy therein for Bess. and only smiled faintly, | « Do not go becanse of re,” hesaid; “I shall deem “d “T will tell her when she comes,” said Mr. Essex. Th 
until Mr. Essex’s voice was heard calling to them So he stood, and watched the search demurely. The | and sat himself down to work again. | myself very unfortunate itl am the ‘jn of driving a Flossie stuifed the bon-bons into the pockets of her | cree; onc 
from the terrace outside. There he stood, with Flos- | 4x nad rolled across the room, and was lying in a “Ah,” murmured the lad, “it is as I once said— you away.” ‘ Wy) apron, and darted away. Standing at the window, | corn uri 
sie clinging to his neck, and Julie to bishand. —_! corner, with its lid cracked straight across—that | ‘she cou'd never forgive us for being our mother’s |“ « why shonld I go because of you?” was Miss Van r with hands clasped behind him, and a singular agi- to it 
“Well, Miss Van Brun,” he said, dropping Julie’s | pright shining lid, whereon acrest was painted in the ; children.” | Brun’s tart query. ‘ (Z tation in his hanghty brown face, Mr. Essex waited | little sor 
| little digits to help her down the steps, “do you know | p)ack enamel. Flushed and breathless, Bess brought | _ “‘ Unto Elizabeth, daughter of my late son Philip,| «4 Why. indeed?” he answered, watching her with | , for Miss Van Brun, She came at last, pale and won- | for () -am\ 
' all about the air-plants, and the japonicas, and that it, at last. I give and bequeath one snuff-box, the same to re- bright, quizzical eyes. ss} dering, a little thinner, a little frailer, perhaps, but quer ha 
; last thrush’s nest Jack pilfered? I suspect this “d “ Madam, it is injured,” she said, “‘and the snuff is main in charge of my executor. until such atime as| There was no confusion in her face; nothing but a a ah, with sach a sweet face! He placed a chair for | yeil ” 
i : a day of leisure at Longford—I have not seen Mad- | spilled.” it may be called for by the said Etizabeth.” } wrinkling of her smooth forehead. He was Ma/ge’s ( her, but she declined it, and stood irresolute, with | U; ga 
= Lippi , , P . | For answer, roadam only dropped the box into the; That was Bess’s legacy. Halt-laughing and hal) yover_the best match in her set, Mrs. Grundy said— her hand on the door-knob. | whir way 
; “0,” answered Julie, with her ringlets all in @ | pocket of her satin gown, and rising briskly up, took | crying, the poor lad thought of her, far away at some |g gentleman of leisure and wealth and cultivation; a BY “Miss Van Bran has gone out,” she said, j in th nt 
toss, “* Madam True is dismissed—we are to have @) Bess's arm. | little sea-side watering-pls pent up in the Van) remarkably agreeable companion, to be sure, but re- os “ Yes,” answered Essex. | plac: ats 
pe h erent She was too forward, mamma said| + Now,” she announced, curtly, “ we will go out to! Bron nursery, with such dia inative tyrants as Jack, volving in an orbit very far removed from Bess Van | The large eyes were raised inquiringly. | was all 
—the did not know her place.” | dinner.” | and Julie, and Flossie, and doing there all Sorts Of Bran. Meanwhile, Mr. Essex stood poking crabs {‘ | “ Did you send for me?” she said. | mad Be 
“Come and show Cousin Bess the swans!” clamor-) >», leaning thus on poor discarded Philip’sdaugh- drudgery under the name of governess. Bess’s sit- and sprawling star-fish industrionsly with the tip of | gf “ Yes,” again. | Wan ei 
ed Jack, proudly. ter, Grandma Van Brun led the way into the great | vation had come to her long before—one, in sooth, | jer parasolette. ; de | A sudden scarlet flashed ont on her cheek, likea her 1 to 
Essex cast hera look. She stood in the sun, @ Ver- | Jining-saloon, magnificent with plate and Sevres, | that she had found tar easier to obtain than to endure. | May I ask,” he said, at last, ‘Miss Van Brun, in + blossom of fire, and then faded. | Bea ty; 
itable child among children, with her delicious color, | and carved oak, and purple and fine linen generally,! He fancied Madge scornful and haughty; he fan- | what labyrinth of the hotel you are socompletely hid- 4 “ Perhaps you will be kind enough to explain.” | pat la. 
and happy, laughing eyes—lest to all troubles, he while Madge tolloved after, with John Essex, shrug- | cied Corney ogling’ her through his gold-rimmed | den that one would never know of your existence Gently he drew her into the seat she had refused. | ere ne 
was sure, and to everything else bat the flowers and ging her blonde shoulders, yet possessed of some vague glass, much as he might have done some favorite here were it not for these children?” ; ( There was something in his face that made her own whic sat 
the sunshine. He fell into place beside her, and  yneasiness at seeing the old dame at the head of the horse; he saw her tormented in a thousand ways,| Bess raised her eyes. | droop before it,in a white, breathless heat, like a Prose , 
walked on besile her after that, infinitely amused. board se sting Philip’s daughter on her right hand. and growing thin, and sorrowful, ard pale. Not that | “Mr, Fasex, I am sure, forgets my position,” she ' lily in the sun. i we a 
Was there ever such a short, happy halt bonr, “Mr. Essex,” she murmured, with a side-long Sandy ever gleaned aught of this from Bess, or | said, with quiet dignity. j “Miss Van Brun,” he began, his strohg voice dest 10 
lost in such mazes of spice and bloom? They jook, “do you think her beautiful?” | from her dear, cheery letters; but some bird in| “0,” cried Jack, “ mamma says Bess is too pretty— quivering through and through, “I have been wait- int, ¥ 
walked the broad grounds over; they ‘Icitered along; 4 plain query. He answered it evasively. | the air must bave whispered it, and it was very | says she wishes she’d leave off black—says gentlemen | | ing here, week after week—such restless, weary | jay 
the stone balustrade, with scents of helivtroye and | «She has fine eyes.” hard—it was, indeed! | take notice of her.” ; ‘weeks!—just for one glimpse of your face, until pa- | quiy tin 
honeysuckle clinging about them, and talked to the Madge caught upon her jewelled wrist a rose, fall-| “IT wonder,” said Madge Van Bran, sitting ather| Mr. Essex turned quickly toward the sea. | tience has ceased to be a virtue., Can you guess why “ le 
wolf-mastiffs, aud the great, gorgeous peacocks; ing, faint with its own sweets, from the loops of her | toilet, while Bess stood dressing her blonde hair, “I “What a Inrid sunset!” he exclaimed; “and see Ihave called you to me now? Isthere need forme New V: 
{ and though Jack would smear his white trowsersin | pale hair. | do wonder whatever became of Grandma Van’s dia-| the gulls; it is going to storm.” | tosay? Look in my eyes and see.” | WN 8 
' feeding swans, and Julie’s hair would blow out of «yon know the story, of course,” she said; “her monds. Nothing has been seen of them since her| “Says servants ought to know their places better,” | She could not, she dared not, but her voice was | tho: 
curl, and Fiossie’s blue ribbons get rumpled, the ¢:her married out of his sphere. Grandma has, death.” | eried Jack. | quite calm and clear, and she rose up from her chair | der tid 
dignity of the occasion was hardly surpassed by its never forgiven him. The children are disinherited.” Boss turned to the dressing-table. She did notcare }  « Come here, Jack,” called Mr. Essex, solemnly, | with a little gesture full of dignity and grace. | pusi 1, 
pleasure. * Mr. Essex drew torth his watch at last. ‘After the grand dinner was over, and they were to talk. Her head ached, and she was tired. | “and look at the lights on Red Rock.” I “Mr. Essex, do not forget yourself!” | and 
' ** Come,” he said, smiling, first upon the children, | all back again in the drawing-room, and Madge sat ** What jewels will you wear?” said she. '  ©No,” refused Jack, ‘‘ we can’t stay now, Bess and 4 | He stepped before her. | of p ze 
| and last upon Miss Van Brun, ‘it is time that we | discoursing such music as the angels themselves “Spiteful old thing!” murmured ‘Madge, intent’ Flossie are gone.” | | * Bess, I love you! I want you for my wife.” i g) ki 
were paying our court in the drawing-room. If I might bend to listen to, John Essex stool beside her, upon her own cogitations; “she always knew how And lo! Miss Van Bran had flitted pAst, like a } | “1T-I!” she gasped. | emp fr 
; Mistake not there is a courier abroad for us already.” | and turned the music leaves, and Grandma Van 1 coveted that set! They were brought from Am- spirit, and was walking quietly away up the beach. | | “« You!” bat li 
So they went in. beckoned twice and thrice to a slight dark figure sterdam a hundrel years azo—real Indian dia-' He overtook her as they were crossing the long hotel | She raised her eyes slowly, and saw the strong arms pre, sv 
Madge Van Brun, standing tall and white, like a buddling apart, with a rapturous wist on her lashes. monds! Do you think she could have swallowed piazza. She heard a firm step, an earnest whisper. extended toward her, and the strong face above them | gay, “a 
day-lily in one of the broad windows, looked wickedly | Straightway the little maid arose and went to her them before dying? I will wear the emeralds Jobn | It said: grown pale and tremulous before the momentary strep. 
at Essex from behind the bars of her fan. side. Essex admired last night.” | I wish you would allow me to be your friend, Miss Bs wavering of a girl. pla 
“How good of you,” she began, her sleek lids; You havea brother,” said Grandma Van. | Bess smiled faintly. Van Brun—I do, indeed!” | “ Madge?” broke from her lips in a little choking | }jxe ig 
drooping as he came toward her; “do you find her| Bess’s heart leaped. | “Cleopatra drank pearls—grandma might have And Bess, answering nothing, but very pale and cry. it 
interesting?” | *O yes!” she cried, eagerly, “ Sandy!” eaten diamonds.” composed, swept straigit on up the broad stair-case— | He caught her to him, he held her fast; his kisses  j¢ , 7 
“ Very.” | A dawdling fellow, I bear,” frowned the old lady,’ “* Fancy the sensation they would have created upto her own room, where, once alone, the foolish rained down on her bright bair. atl vi 
“And pray what is required of me? Must I pre- | “ wasting his silly time in idle drawings. Gaylord here,” pursued Mage, enviously; “there wasatiara child flung herself into a chair and burst into a most “And what of Madge?” he said; “have I not loved | gro, * 
sent her to grandwa?” has offered him a clerkship, he tells me—bas he ac-' and necklace, and bracelets and brooches—O dear! | extraordinary storm of sobs and tears. you long enough ?—ever since that first day at Long- the t 
“I think you must.” cepted it?” Their less is as great a disappointment to me as Magnificent was the hop in the great hal! that ford !—and well enough—you bave given me no peace pj, a 
She made a little grimace; then Bess felt the tap “Yes,” faltered Bess, but this time with a sinking) Longford isto mamma. Just to think that nobody | night, and the liglits and music and beauty thereof, since!—that you must talk of Madge now? What gnq h 
ofa Spanish fan upon her arm, and she was moviug | heart. yet knows who is to have Iengford! Bah! theab- and Maige Van Brun reigned belle, looking like an isshe to you or me? Nothing! Lie still upon my 8 
down the room in Madge’s fuotsteps, with a score of; ‘lam glad,” remarked Grandma Van, grimly surd old woman !”’ | empress born in her high-throated velvet dress, with heart!" ‘ rin; , 
eyes upon her, and hearing, mid the rustle and the ping the snuff box, wh i again resume e the last touch to the royai hair. a line of sea-green emeralds in her pale hair. She clung tohim one moment, like a chikl; the gay ” 
bustle all around, some such whispers as these: | “And you—what w 11) " s you nid call Jeanette now,” sie said,| But there was one casement in the great house, up next she had broken abruptly away. There wara the ~ 
** Who is it?” | “Yshall be a governess,” answered Bess, meekly. wearily, ‘ the children are waiting to go down to the | to which the sweet waltz-music came floating, where step in the ball; the door unclosed very softly, and |»), 
“One of Poilip’s children.” | “ Phat is zoo shore.” | a slender, black-robed figure sat in darkness. with Madge Van Brun stood upon the threshold. ton ° 
| “But, dear maias, S does not dawile his Madge regarded herself in the mitror opposite. her arms crossed on the sill, and ber wide eyes fixed If there was aught of agitation visible in the man- her 3. 
| time awar—he is very talentec—le is indeed! He liy yonr taste is exquisite, Bess. When’ on a crescent moon, shining jike a broken ring of ner of either party, Miss Madge did not deign to 
j ** No bope jor her then.” | can paint and draw—O, so many beautiful things!” iegex, you shall be my first fire in the dark, purple west. A few cardinal flowers notice it. She came in with a magnificent sweep, te rT 
' ** Good eyes.” aid Grandma Van. How # P chikiren worry you— were drooping ina glass beside her. She sat quite her rich carriage-dress trailing after ber, her eyelids Ss Uk 
j Madge, meantime had stopped short before an * And we love each other very dearly—he is like don’t they? amma has @@mite spoiled Flossie, and | as still as a figure in stone. lowered, and smiling, gave her hand to Easex. He 
| easy-chair wherein some one was sitting belt upright, | poor papa—so much like him!” sighed Bess. Jack is a Cosss There veu can go.” “What, Essex!’ broke out a sudden voice some- took it, but with an ominous face,and when she am 5 
watching their appre 1 from under a pair of gray, * Humph!” again. Thesun was going down behind the desolate sand- | where on a balcony below. ‘“ Noi dancing?” had sent her scornful stare around the room for ” h 
uncompromising brows. Yes, the self. The dame’s high shoulders turned completely on) hillsur Long ach, with ali the pomp o * No, thank you,” answered another voice, lan- Bess, she found that the little governess had already ’ 
i man that Bess remembered so well at the poor child—they, and a pinch of Scotch snuff, —:carlet, and purple, and gold,s Z guidly. disappeared. yor é 
| door, with the same frown and the same wrin quite extinguished the conversation, only Grandma and shore, The tide was coming in, ‘*Manalive! And the Van Brun carrying all hearts “ Were you waiting for me, Mr. Essex?” asked the tak 
| there she sat, in her dress of stiff black sati Van turned back to say, curtly, “‘ 1 have ordered the swells, its swall wavescurl- What do you mean, sitting here smoking | | blonde beauty, graciously. | the g 
j in one hand a handkerchief, bordered wi brougham at nine.” sed by @ languid south away like a grand Turk who has only to throwthe | Mr. Essex assured her that he was not. His busi- A 
peint, and in the other an enamelled s At nine it came. Bess was only too glad to go. full ef sweet, marshy odors. Where were the handkerchief—” | ness had been strictly with Miss Elizabeth. Thenthe tok 
} e girl's heart gave a great bound, a till, She was aching with such a sense of weariness and ls Van Brun enjoying herself?” 1 ‘ lapis-lazuii eyes glowed. hor ¥ 
| } “Who is that?” quericl Madam lisappointment that she could hardly keep the silly the house nor about it. Bess pecred “A trifle.” | Lm “IT returned in haste,” said Madge, softly, “be- per a 
eyeing the sweet fa 1 black-robed fig te m her eyes. There was no hope for Sandy, ely duwn the long halls, the brow piazzas, aud “Tam very glad. Pray have a cigar.” rn cause Mamma was pressed to take tea at the Layton) hai 
B. ** One of the lost sheep of the house o! Brun,” said | sh 10, none whatever. » the bowling-alleys, but in vain. They had gone * Chacun a son gout! Well, well!” H} | cottage, and wanted Flossie sent down. You pare i Sa: ; 
yj Madge, malic * Do you er?” She mm her bounet in Miss Van Bru ore ber, and there was nuthing| Then ai! grew still again. %. } ‘ | that way sometimes, I am sure, iv your afternoon | fily 
| ¥) “* Come be ied madam; ‘*so it i dressing-room. The party below were 1 After t , September came and went, in sunset tad | ~\ row.” wl 1 
| ‘| you got tired waiting fur me, and John and as she came down the stairs, } ircuit of the Beach, panting and and gz nd purple, 2nd there was a flatter among . e of, * Yes,” said Mr. Essex, “ frequently.” ; one t 
' a ~ | you offto the children? good qvickly at their toot, and drew her hand through his , except Flossie’s the gay birds of passage congregated at- Long Beach y | 7 Miss Van Grun gave bim a look. sid 
NY | ive!” rm. } and a fortr=ss, half —a spreading of wigratory wings, until the broad TY wy * Would it be too much to ask you to take Flossie? | ing 
| ~8, in some inward trepidation, bent and touch- it was a clear, moonlit night. The com} }iazzas were quite deserted, and the house began to a | h/2 She will give you no trouble, and I shall deem it a 
~ { ed her lips to the withe cheek. Wa e hall door, and Mrs. Van Biv paus assume its sober autumn lock. A few, however, still ) } ' } great favor.” has 
N ** Dear madam,” she faltered, “I am very, very | man sa he box, with his sleepy jag of lin i—among these the Vau Brons. Madge still a However Mr. Exsex might have feit, he betrayedno an 
~My} glial to see you!” ward on bis breast, the reins idly! pallor walked the long halls rega!ly, but with dark, discon- a wa} | annoyance. act 
| 2 aa ** Maze, give i i madam. the horses fretting in foreh ashes, too, had a tented eyes. -Jubn Essex still smoked his cigar on i | ay *{ will take her with pleasure,” be said. me 
| $44} hair was set } weary ¢ ealongtime, watching the western piazz of red September sun- | SJ ha “Are you going at upce?” A 
{ sky and sur be trailing smoke of the steamers sets, an] the biiz in the low marshlands, » oe J v * If you desire it.” art 
nthelow, purple horizon. Asnatch of songquivered | There Jack Van Brun came to tell him, in confidence, A €é rots “i do, indeed. Mamma will be impatient.” { 
fa on her wwngne: that Bess was pining and ill, and that the Van Brun ps %) | It was Jeanette who brought the chil 
af ‘a e € 
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1. | ** O, galleys, bound for Tunis, 
Spread out your wings of oars, 

“a And bear me to my captive love 
| Who lies among the Moors."’ 


went a plover over Bess’s head ; 


grated against the shore, and the rocks swarmed. 
&| We've been down to Shipping Point,” announced 
ing to her; “we couldn’t wait for you, you were too 
long. Mr. Essex rowed us.” 

In a breath something dropped into Bess’s hands— 
@ great cluster of cardinal flowers, the smooth velvet 
of their petals as ruby and rich as if cut from a 
king’s garment. They dripped their dew upon her as 
they fell. 

“The tide would have soon carried these nixies of,” 
laughed the voice of John Essex, “I only forestalled 
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Bess sprang down from her rock, flushing. 

“Let us find the nixies’s hats, if you please; Aunt 
Kate objects to sun-burn.” 

‘ “T don’t-want to go home now,” said Jack, stoutly. 
“Tt will soon be dark,” replied Bess. 

John Essex looked annoyed. 

’ “ Do not go because of me,” hesaid; ‘I shall deem 

myself very unfortunate if I am the means of driving 

you away.” 

‘Why should I go because of you?” was Miss Van 
Brun’s tart query. 

“ Why, indeed?” he answered, watching her with 
bright, quizzical eyes. 

There was no confusion in her face; nothing but a 
wrinkling of her smooth forehead. He was Ma ge’s 
lover—the best match in her set, Mrs. Grundy said— 
a gentleman of leisure and wealth and cultivation; a 
remarkably agreeable companion, to be sure, but re- 
volving in an orbit very far removed from Bess Van 
Brun. Meanwhile, Mr. Essex stood poking crabs 
and sprawling star-fish industriously with the tip of 
her parasolette. 

“May I ask,” he said, at last, “Miss Van Brun, in 

what labyrinth of the hotel you are so completely hid- 

den that one would never know of your existence 

here were it not for these children?” 

Bess raised her eyes. 

“Mr. Essex, I am sure, forgets my position,” she 

said, with quiet dignity. 

“0,” cried Jack, ‘ amma says Bess is too pretty— 

says she wishes.she’d leave off black—says gentlemen 

take notice of her.” 

Mr. Essex turned quickly toward tho sea. 

‘“ What a lurid sunset!” he exclaimed; 

the gulls; it is going to storm.” 

“* Says servants ought to know their places better,” 

cried Jack. 

“Come here, Jack,” called Mr. Essex, solemnly, 

“and look at the lights on Red Rock.” 

“No,” refused Jack, “* we can’t stay now, Bess and 

| Flossie are gone.” 

And lo! Miss Van Brun had flitted pAst, like a 
spirit, and was walking quietly away up the beach. 

| He overtook her as they were crossing the long hotel 

piazza. She heard a firm step, an earnest whisper. 

It said: 

“IT wish you would allow me to be your friend, Miss 
Van Brun--I do, indeed!” 

And Bess, answering nothing, but very pale and 
; composed, swept straight on up the broad stair-case— 
up to her own room, where, once alone, the foolish 
child flung herself into a chair and burst into a most 
| extraordinary storm of sobs and tears. 

Magnificent was the hop in the great hall that 
night, and the lights and music and beauty thereof, 
and Maige Van Brun reigned belle, looking like an 
empress born in her high-throated velvet dress, with 
a line of sea-green emeralds in her pale hair. 

But there was one casement in the great house, up 
to which the sweet waltz-music came floating, where 
a slender, black-robed figure sat in darkness, with 
her arms crossed on the sill, and her wide eyes fixed 
on a crescent moon, shining jike a broken ring of 
tire in the dark, purple west. A few cardinal flowers 
were drooping in aglass beside her. She sat quite 
as still as a figure in stone. 

“What, Essex!” broke out a sudden voice some- 
| where on a balcony below. ‘* Not dancing?” 
| “No, thank you,” answered another voice, lan- 
guidly. 

‘*Man alive! And the Van Bruncarrying all hearts 
by storm! What do you mean, sitting bere smoking 
away like a grand Turk who has ouly to throw the 
handkerchief—” 

“Is Miss Van Brun enjoying herself?” 

“A trifle.” 

“Tam very glad. Pray have a cigar.” 
|  Chacun a son gout! Well, well!” 
| Then all grew still again. 
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| After that, September came and went, in sunset 
and gold and purple, and there was a flutter among 
the gay birds of passage congregated at- Long Beach 
—a spreading of migratory wings, until the broad 
piazzas were quite deserted, and the house began to 
assume its sover autumn look. A few, however, still 
lingerei—among these the Van Bruns. Madge still 
walked the long halls rega!ly, but with dark, discon- 
Jobn Essex still smoked his cigar on 
the western piazza, watchiul of red September sun- 
sets, and the blight of frosts in the low marshlands. 
There Jack Van Brun came to tell him, in confidence, 


tented eyes. 








| that Bess was pining and ill, and that the Van Brun 








then there 
t| was a dip of oars near by, and a wherry came danc- 
, ing round the point, like an enchanted thing, to the 


long curls, and heard her own name shouted like a 
bugle-blast in Jack’s resonant voice; then the wherry 


| Jack, swelling with importance, as he came clamber- 
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departure had been delayed bees ruse “of. her, and 
mamma was cross, and Madge also, and he wished 
Bess would hurry and get well. There Madge her- 
self sat beside him on still, moon-lighted nights, wrap- 
ped in some regal Indian shawl, all the discontent 
gone from her eyes, leaving them tender and broo:d)- 
ing; and there, at last, John Essex saw, at a window 
above, a pale, sweet, saddened face, looking dreamily 
down one day, and knew tbat Jack’s desire was 
gratified, and the drudging little governess had al- 
ready resumed her post. 

Late that afternoon, Mr. Essex pushed his bamboo 
chair back to the wall, and stepping through the low 
window, found the parlor beyond quite deserted, ex- 
cept for a tiny figure in cashmere and ribbon, perched 
upon a sofa, playing with a China doll. She looked 
up gravely. 

* Madge is away, Mr. Essex.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“She went away in the carriage with mamma. 
Bess and I are alone.” 

Essex bent suddenly, and filled the child’s hands 
with bon-bons. 

“ Flossie,” he said, “go and tell Miss Bess I am 
waiting to see her.” 

The child laid down her doll, looking up with knit 
brows. 

‘© What for?” 

** You could never guess.” 

“She will want to know what for,”’ persistently. 

“T will tell her when she comes,” said Mr. Essex. 

Flossie stuffer the bon-bons into the pockets of her 
apron, and darted away. Standing at the window, 
with hands clasped behind him, and a singular agi- 
tation in his haughty brown face, Mr. Essex waited 
for Miss Van Brun, She came at last, pale and won- 
dering, a little thinner, a little frailer, perhaps, but 
ah, with such asweet tace! He placed a chair for 
her, but she declined it, and stood irresolute, with 
her hand on the door-knob. 

* Miss Van Brun has gone out,” she said, 

“ Yes,” answered Essex. 

The large eyes were raised inquiringly. 

“Did you send for me?” she said. 

“Yes,” again. 

A sudden scarlet flashed out on her cheek, like a 
blossom of fire, and then faded. 

“ Perhaps you will be kind enough to explain.” 

Gently he drew her into the seat she had refused. 
There was something in his face that made her own 
droop before it,in a white, breathless heat, like a 
lily in the sun. 

‘*Miss Van Brun,” he began, his: strong voice 
quivering through and through, “I have been wait- 
ing here, week after week—such restless, weary 
~weeks!—just for one glimpse of your face, until pa- 
tience has ceased to be a virtue., Can you guess why | 
Ihave called you to me now? Isthere need for me | 
to say? Look in my eyes and see.” 

She could not, she dared not, but her voice was 
quite calm and clear, and she rose up from her chair 
with a little gesture full of-dignity and grace. 

‘Mr. Essex, do not forget yourself!” 

He stepped before her. 

* Bess, [ love you! I want you for my wife.” 

“T—I!” she gasped. 

* You!” 

She raised her eyes slowly, and saw the strong arms 
extended toward her, and the strong face above them 
grown pale and tremulous before the momentary 
wavering of a girl. 

“Madge?” broke from her lips in a little choking 
cry. 

He caught her to him, he held her fast; his kisses 
rained down on her bright hair. | 

“And what of Madge?” he said; “ bave I not loved | 
you long enough ?—ever since that first day at Long- 
ford !—and well enough—you bave given me no peace 
since!—that you must talk of Madge now? What | 
isshe to you or me? Nothing! Lie still upon my | 
heart!” 

She clung to him one moment, like a child; the 
next she had broken abruptly away. There was a | 
step in the ball; the door unclosed very softly, and 
Madge Van Brun stood upon the threshold. 





If there was aught of agitation visible in the man- 
ner of either party, Miss Madge did not deign to 
notice it. She came in with a magnificent sweep, 
her rich carriage-dress trailing after ber, her eyelids 
lowered, and smiling, gave her hand to Essex. He 
took it, but with an ominous face, and when she 
had sent her scornful stare around the room for 
Bess, she found that the little governess had already 
disappeared. 

“Were you waiting for me, Mr. Essex?” asked the 
blonde beauty, graciously. 

Mr. Essex assured her that he was not. His busi- 
ness had been strictly with Miss Elizabeth. Then the 
lapis-lazuli eyes glowed. 


‘“‘T returned in haste,” said Madge, softly, ‘‘be- | 


cause Mamma was pressed to take tea at the Layton 
cottage, and wanted Flossie sent down. You pass 
that way sometimes, I am sure, in your afternoon 
row.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Essex, “ frequently.” 

Miss Van Brun gave him a look. 

** Would it be too much to ask you to take Flossie? | 
She will give you no trouble, and I shall deem it a 
great favor.” 

However Mr. Essex might have felt, he betrayed no 
annoyances 
**{ will take her with pleasure,” he said. 

“Are you going at once?” 

‘If you desire it.” 

“Ido, indeed. Mamma will be impatient.” 


Sens. 


Inwardly e eeling, Essex went away to hisrow, 
With the last echo of bis retreating footstep, Malge 
sprang up from her chair, white and breathless, and 
rang the bell for Bess. Angry, disappointed, jealous 
mortals are invariably cruel. Bess appeared directly, 
very quiet, but nothing more. 

“Go,” began Mage, stabbing her through with 
those scornful eyes of hers, ‘* you have been amusing 
yourself more agreeably than in teaching the chil- 
dren. You toangle openly for a gentleman like John 
Essex! It isconduct such as no person can tolerate.” 

The indignant blood leaped fierce and hot to Bess’s 
cheek. . She crested her head. 

“ Madge!” she warned. 

Out broke Madge’s white anger. 

“How dare you!” she cried, stamping. 
speak to me—I hate and despise you! John Essex, 
indeed! The New York train passes the station at 
seven o'clock.” 

“Yes.” 

“And the carriage stands below waiting. You un- 
derstand?” 

“© Yes,” again. 

“Then go! You daring to think of him!—you—a 
mere beggar, with nothing but your baby face to 
recommend you! Bah! it is too much!” 

Bess went up stairs. To resist this summary dis- 
missal—to do aught, in fact, but obey it—never once 
entered her head. Madge was queen—here, as else- 
where. 

The night was falling drearily. A white fog came 
creeping in from sea. The wind moaned around the 
corners of the house like a lost spirit. Bess listened 
to it with a blank, bewildered face, as she packed her 
little travelling-bag, and donned bonnet and shawl 
for the last time. The children were absent, conse- 
quently she had no adieus to make. She drew her 
veil closely, and went down to the carriage. 

Up to the way-station, the evening train came 
whirling, like some mighty monster, but half-defined 
in the dusk. Bess crossed the platform, and took her 
place mechanically among the passengers. There 
was, somehow, a Hagar-like aspect about her that 
made one’s heart ache as they looked upon her. She 
was going home to Sandy, with her situation lost, 
her little purse quite emptied by her illness at Long 
Beach, and, worse than that, with a sad, despairing 
pain gnawing at her foolish young heart—a weary, 
cruel pain, born altogether of two simple questions 
which she repeatedly asked herself: Where was John 
Essex? Had he known of her departure? 

It was raining fast befure the train reached its 
destination. Bess sat staring from the car window 
into the night beyond. She was very still, An old 
lady in Quaker drab leaned forward and touched her, 
quietly. 

“My dear,” she said, “is thee asleep? Thee is in 
New York.” 

No, not asleep, very far from it. The old lady 
thought what asweet face the child had, and won- 
deredt where her attendant could be; then the crowd 
pushed and jostled, the kind eyes lost sight of her, 
and Bess was left standing on the platform in a state 
of painful hesitation. 

Should she take a carriage? She thought of her 
empty purse, and said no. There was nothing to do 
but to venture forth into the streets on foot. Thena 
great fear stabbed her. What ir she could not find 
Sandy? He had taken cheap lodgings in an obscure 
street near the law-office. She did not know the 
place, but the address was in her pocket. Something 
like a prayer rose to Bess’s lips. 

It was a brave heart, strong to the core, even while 
it beat soloudly. People crowded against her, stared 
at her, met her in throngsat everyturn. <A few rain- 
drops fell softly. The pavement was reeking wet; 
the lamps stood out, like Cyclops’s eyes, against the 
gloom. Overhead, a pale, haggard moon glided in 
and out of the ragged clouds. 

Suddenly on the pavement behind her Bess heard a 
ringing step. She quickened her pace. The step 
came onrapidly. Thrilling with an indefinable dread, 
the poor child was just breaking into absolute fligh 
when a voice, calling out of the shadow of a blue cot- 
ton umbrella, simultaneous with the footstep, brought 
her to a sudden stand. 

*O Sandy!” 

* Bess! Is it possible?” 

She flung herself upon his 

“What are you doing by 
amaze; * what has happene 

‘*T was looking for you; are going home?” 

“To be sure. Why, Bess! y, my dear child, 
you are drenched!—you are white asa ghost! Pray 
take my arm—it is but a step further—we are almost 
there!” 

Aud Bess, takitigyrefuge under ie Bue umbrella, 
told her story brokenly in Sandy’s ear, as they walked 
home to his lodgings, not omitting any part, unless, 
perhaps, a few foolish words of John Essex’s. They 
had reached the door ere it was done, and entering, 
Sandy, flushed and angry, led the way up some steep 
flightsof ste sand intothe meagre lodging-room, 
where herself directly ensconced in his 
one easy-chair, and he Kneeling on the hearth be- 
side her, raking a few coals to light in the smoulder- 

| ing grate. 
| “ There’s another room adjoining this that you can 
| have, I’m sure,” Sandy said, cheerily. ‘1H godown 
| and see the landlady, and, furthermore, bargain for 
| achange of clothes for you. Why did you never write 


“Don’t 












a dry sob. 
cried, in wild 
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shook out the tolds of her funny old dress with a low, 
mocking courtesy. 

“Sandy, have you any supper?” 

“ Crackers and herring and black tea,” said Sandy. 
* Very good.’”’ 

“And a bit of butter.” 

“Permit me to spread the board at once, I am 
hungry.” 

Out from the mysteries of Sandy’s cupboard there 
was drawn a little cracked tea-pot, wherein the tea 
was put steeping upon the glowing coals; then Bess 
laid the cloth, with a plate or two, and some cups 
without saucers, and Sandy roasted the herring toa 
turn; and, really, it was a sumptuous supper, for the 
weak black tea was drank as if it had been ambrosia, 
and the herring and crackers eaten like a feast for the 
gods. Suddenly Bess paused, reflectively counting 
the crumbs upon her plate. 

“Sandy,” said she, ‘ how much money have you?” 
He drew forth his purse with great gravity, and 
emptied upon the table beside her its contents—two 
shillings. 

“1s that all?” she cried, aghast. 

* All at present,” said Sandy, 

Bess looked hard at the remnants of the supper. 
*“T don’t see how I can stay here then.”’ 
“ But you will!” cried Sandy. 

“ How can you keep me?” 

“You skall have balf my crust.” 

Bess shook her head, smiling but tearful. 
“ Sandy, we’ve been treated badly, haven’t we?” 

“ Deuced shabby!” said Sandy. 

Then their bands crept together, and they sat silent 
for a long time. Presently he felt her start. Her 
slight fingers tightened around his own. 

“Sandy!” she cried out, with sudden, eager 
em phasis. 

* Bess!” 

“1 am going for my snuff-box!”” 

“Snuff box?” vaguely. 

“For Grandma Van’s legacy. Don’t you know? 
Gaylord has it. I will go with you to the office in the 
morning. I will, indeed!” 

He was quite startled by her vehemence. 

“And pray what earthly good is a snuff-box going 
to do you, Bess?” 

*T cannot tell,” she cried, soberly; “it may be of 
value—who knows?” 

“Tt may,” said Sandy, ‘‘ humph!” 

“ But this is such a strait—” 

“And small favorsshould be thankfully received—” 
* She could hardly have bequeathed me such a thing 
for actual use, I am sure,” murmured Bess. 

Sandy laughed outright. 

“TT should think not! Did she leave the snuff in- 
side, I wonder?” 

However, Bess was not to be laughed out of her 
project. Going to sleep that night in her bare, dingy 
room, she thought long and unaccountably of snuff- 
boxes. Sleeping, she dreamed of them—dazzling cir- | 
cles of precious metal, with the Van Brun crest on | 
the lids, and snuff falling therefrom in showers of 
powdered gold. Such snuff! It sifted into her hair— 
she wore it crusted inch deep into her garments—she 
trod it, bright and shining, beneath her feet—in fact, 
she had been securely shut down beneath an enor- 
mous lid, and was turning rapidly to snuff, when the | 
morning light beneficently awoke her, and Bess 
sprang into consciousness with a great sigh of relief. 


She dressed for her walk to the law-office with un- 


recoiled so suddenly, and with that sharp ery on her 
lips, before the sight of Grandma Van's snuff-box? 
There it was, the ugly enamelled thing, with its lid 
cracked straight across, just as she remembered it, 
lying on the carpet at Langford. She rubbed her 
eves—she looked again, and all round that lid, hud- 
dling rough and thick together in imperial fellowship, 
Bess saw row after row of sparkling diamonds, blink- 
ing weirdly at her as she gazed. Was she dreaming 
again? Shecaught up the box. Diamonds every- 
where, dripping down its shallow siles, blazing like 
eyes of fire as they clung around its edge! Quite 
wild for the moment, Bess dashed off the gorgeous 
lid. Then it was Sandy’s turn to cry out. No snuff 
there, neither of Scotch name, nor yet the powdered 
gold of Bess’s dream—only a bundle of papers, cram- 
med close into the narrow space, and rising faintly, 
av if instinct with life, when the bright lid fell. Mr. 
Gaylord picked them up. 
“These, my dear young lady, “ said he, “area few 
bank accounts and the deeds of Longford; they go 
along with your box! It was Mrs. Van Brun’s par- 
ticular desire that you should have Longford.” 
“ Bess,”’ whispered Sandy, “ will it be stalled ox for 
dinner?” 4 
She answered him with her eyes. Then there was 
silence. 

* * * + * 
Some one stood waiting for Bess at the foot of the 
stairs when she came down—a tall, masculine figure, 
who advanced boldly and drew her hand through 
hisarm. He looked at her with dark, reproachful 
eyes. 
* Bess, how could you run away from me so?” 
asked Mr. John Essex. 

* Do you not know?” answered Bess. 

“T know what Madge was pleased to tell me—that 
you had been seized with some unaccountable whim, 
and gone without a word.” 

“That was very good of Madge.” 

*“O, but I did not believe it!” 
Essex. 

It wus all made plain to him before the walk was 
over. Lovers, in general, have a way of smoothing 
out difficulties that is quite refreshing. So it came 
to pass that Mr, Essex maie a third party at Sandy’s 
wonderful dinner, and Gaylord was there, also, beam- 
ing a genial delight at the fair-faced little heiress over 
his glass of purple port. Once Bess, leaning toward 
him, whispered softly, with her eyes on Sandy, “ You 
have lost your clerk, Mr. Gaylord.” 

For the wild craving of the lad’s heart was to be 
eased at last. Far-off, in sight of Italian sunsets, he 
was to begin lifeanl fame in earnest, at his chosen 
calling. Out of Grandma Van’s snuff-box sprang 
many wonderful things, but the greatest of them all 
was that rare painter which it gave to the world. 

Meanwhile, Bess went home to the grand shadows 
of Longford, a lovely woman, a great heiress, and, 
better yet, a happy bride. More than all this, Madge 
Van Brun knew, at last, what had become of Grand- 
ma Van's lost diamonds, 


answered John 





SMOTHERING WITH SWEETS. 
Heliogabalus, the Roman emperor, was weary of 
being but the obedient functuary of the senate; he 
wished to rule, and to have that power which the 
senate claimed as itsown. He kept his ambitious 
ys to himself, however, and showed the senators 





usual care. She was going with Sandy to unearth 
her legacy, and her fair face, purified by pain and | | 
sickness, looked like a lily under its soft, luxuriant | 
hair. 

“Sandy, is my shawl on even?” she said, gayly, 
‘and dol really look like an adventuress going to 
seek my fortune?” 

“ Wonderfully like one.” 

Then they started away. 





tented and submissive face. One day he invited 
yi to asplendid feast at his villa; he placed be- 
fore them the most costly meats and the choicest 
wines. They were silting around this luxurious 
table, somewhat excited by drink, when the emperor 
arose and said, with a peculiar smile: ‘I must go 
now to prepare for youan agreeable surprise and 
practical joke, which you will confess has the merit 
of originality.” He lett the room, and the tipsy 





“ Well.” said Sandy, with a shrug, as he tucked her 
under his arm, “‘shall we dine to-day on herbs or a | 
stalled ox?” 

“ Wait until I have seen my snuff-box.” 

“ Here is the office, and there’s Gaylord at the win- 
dow. You can soon make your decision. Pray who | 
is that fellow staring at you over the way?” 

Bess, already half inside the door, turned, and over 
the rampart of Sandy’s shoulder, saw standing upon | 
the opposite pavement, Mr. John Essex, tall and | 
haughty, and regarding her like one under the in- | 
fluence of a spell. 

“O Sandy ¥’ gasped Bess, red to the temples, but 
Sandy, all unconscious, was drawing her, relentless, 
up the stairs. 

“ Now, do be calm, Bess,” he implored; ‘ Gaylord 
issuch a sharp one—he looks right through you. 
Don’t make a guy of us.” 

Not she. 
her emotion. Gaylord, nice and gentlemanly, looked 
up as his clerk entered, and then, seeing Bess, came 
forward to receive her, his eyes twinkling a little 
when her errand was made known to him. 

“O, yes,” he said, briskly taking up hfs keys, “he 
remembered the legacy quite well. It bad been wait- 
ing at the office a long time for Miss Van Brun. He 
would bring it at once.” 

Sandy sat gravely down to his desk. Evidently he 
was not interested—no more was Bess. Dear me! 
she was thinking of John Essex’s eyes, not of snuff- 
boxes. Suddenly she heard Gaylord’s voice. 

** My dear young lady,” he said, “ will you turn and 








me that you were ill?” 


; And after these matters had been satisfactorily | 
and Bess had exchanged her wet garments | 


arranged, 
for dry ones, she came back to him, with a flush on 





look?” 
He had laid the legacy down close at her elbow; 
he was leaning upon the desk above 


wrappers in his hand. Bess turned. O, had a shaft 








it, with some | 


senators did not observe that the doors were locked 
and bolted from without. They continued to drink 
| and sing merrily; suddenly a glass door in the ceiling 
was opened, and the voice of Heliogabalus was heard, 
| saying, ‘‘ You were never satisfied with your power 
| and glory, you were always aspiring after new lau- 
rels; this noble thirst shall now be satistied.” 








A torrent of laurel wreaths and branches now fell 
upon thesenators. At first they laughed, and snatch- 
| ed jestingly at the flying laurels. The most ex- 
| quisite flowers were how added, and there seemed to 
be no end to the pelting storm. They cried out, 
“ Enough, enough,” in vain; the wreaths and bou- 
quets still poured upon them in unceasing streams; 
the floor was literally a bed of roses, At last terror 
took possession of them; they wished to escape and 
rushed to the doors, but they were immovable. 
Through the sea of flowers, which already reached 


Sandy had quite mistaken the cause of | their knees, they waded to the window, but they 


were in the second story, and below they saw the 
Roman legions with their sharp weapons pointed in 
the air. Flight was impossible; they pleaded wildly 
for mercy, but the inexorable stream of flowers con- 
tinued to flow. Higher and higher rose the walls 
around them; they could no longer even plead for 
pity; they were literally buried in laurels. At last 





which not even a fragrant leaf was stirred by a pass- 
ing breeze. Heliogabalus had not murdered his 
senators; he had suffucated them with sweets, that 
was all. 
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“‘ Which way do you travel from?” asked a wag of 
acrooked-back gentleman. ‘I came straight from 
Wheeling,” was the reply. ‘Did you?” said the 
| other; ‘‘then you must have been shockingly warped 











nothing was to be seen but a vast bed of roses, of H 








It was Jeanette who brought the child, and not | her cheek, and standing before him on the hearth, | of dazzling light swooped down into her eyes that she by the railroad.” 
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“IT WAS SACRED TO YOU.” 


BY EARL MARBLE. 
~~ 


Sweet Josie, the bright-eyed and gay-hearted sprite, 
Who laughs and who weeps like those queer April days; 
In actions a child, yet a woman in years, 
As she in her frankness so laughingly says,— 


Sweet Josie, who whole worlds of truthfulness means 
In even her wickedest, most roguish glance, 
Scemed sweeter and purer than ever before 
When looking at me so serenely askance, 


As I in my wantonness teased her a bit, 
When, on carelessly dropping a half-secured dress, 
She exposed for an instant a glimpse of her form, 
Which tempted so sorely my ardent caress. 


Half pleased, and half hurt, the coy glance that she gave 
Still sends a strange thrilling my heart through and 
through, 
As she said, with an accent half playful, half teased, 
And smiled a sad smile, ** It was sacred to you.”’ 


O strangeness of thought! that so lightning-like sent 
A strangeness of thrill through my soul's open ears; 

O strangeness of love! that that moment awoke 
After sleeping unknown and unnoticed for years; 


O moment of bliss! that an instant so tossed 
My floating and wondering form on its breast, 

As the sea for a moment the tiny bark holds 
Between two gay billows beneath each wave-crest; 


O subsequent hours! so pregnant with joy, 
Conceived when Love thrillingly touched with his 
wand, 
In that moment of bliss. when our two beings seemed 
To wander as one on life's peace-lighted strand,— 


Thy magical spell even yet hovers o'er 
And soothes as it whispers ‘twill ever be near 
To build in my spring its dear nest in my heart, 
As the robin does hers in the youth of the year. 


O innocence, precious and trusting and free! 
Sparkling on her pure soul as on flowers the dew, 
The sun melts the dewdrop again to its arms 
As love melted hers to “ *I'was sacred to you."* 


O years of the future! no longer so drear, 
As the eye catches dimly a half-hidden view, 

Thy lakes are more calm, and thy skies more serene, 
Since hearing that whisper, ** *f'was sacred to you."* 


O Guide, who in majesty rules from on high! 

Aye teach me to walk as thy pure angels do, 
That ne’er, e’en by thought, may I forfeit the love 

She gave when she whispered “ "f'was sacred to you."’ 
And, O thou hereafter! if ever I gain 

The portals of heaven. now hidden from view, 


‘Twill be by her glance, as, revealing her soul, 
She whispers again, * It was sacred to you.”* 


Boston, 1861. 
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A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


wee 
BY THOMAS SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
EVIDENCE FOR THE PROSECUTION. 


“THE first evidence which I shall bring before 
you,” said Mr. Penning, ‘‘is that of Jane Garrod—a 
woman of excellent character, and well-known, I 
believe, to several persons present.” 

Jane Garrod was accordingly called. As the ser- 
vant who had ushered her into the room was going 
out, Lady Spencelaugh said, “‘ If Martha Winch is 
there, tell her to bring me my salts.” Once in the 
room, Mrs. Winch took care not to leave it again. 
She sat down on a low stool behind Lady S;e.ce- 
laugh, and was an attentive auditor of all that fol- 
lowed. 

Jane courtesied respectfully to Lady Spencelaugh, 
and then to the assembled company; and then seated 
herself in the chair indicated by Mr. Penning, a short 
distance from the table. She was a tirm-nerved wo- 
man, and neither her manner, nor her voice when 
she spoke, betrayed the slightest discomposure. 
After a few preliminary questions from Mr. Green- 
hough, she began her narrative as follows: 

** My name is Jane Garrod, and I shall have been 
married eighteen years come next Lady-day. My 
father was a small farmer a few miles from Norman- 
ford; but he was too poor to keep all his children at 
home, and when I was old enough, I had to go out 
to service; anda few years later, I was fortunate 
enough to bechosen as lady’s-maid to Miss Honoria 
Barry of Dean’s Manor—close to where my father 
lived. Miss Honoria was just seventeen at that time, 
which was my own age. She was as beautiful as she 
was good; and it was impossible for any one to be 
near her without loving her. She took a liking to 
me, and was very kind to we, and treated me more 
like a humble friend than a paid servant. Wherever 








guests invited there for the holidays came Sir Arthur 
Spencelaugh of Belair--at that time a major in the 
army,{and his cousin, Captain Philip Spencelaugh ; 
both over from India on leave of absence. They had 
not been twenty-four hours at the Manor, before Sir 
Arthur was head over ears in love with Miss Hono- 
ria, and his cousin was as deeply smitten with the 
charms of Miss Eveleen. There were ardent lovers 
in those days; and before two months were over, 
the double wedding took place. 

“My dear_Miss, Honoria was now Lady Spence- 
laugh, butthat made no difference in her treatment 
of me; she was just as kind to me as she had always 
been. We lived here at Belair for eight happy 
months, and then both Sir Arthur and his cousin 
were ordered back to India, in consequence of some 
frontier war that had just broken out. Well, noth- 
ing would serve the ladies but that they must go 
with their husbands; and I, of course, must go with 
my dear mistress. When we reached Bombay, the 
war had been snuffed out, and our soldiers were or- 
dered to an up-country station, and we, of course, 
went with them; and so three or four years passed 
qnietly and pleasantly away, marked with nothing 
in my memory beyond an occasional removal to a 
fresh station. But, after a time, Captain Spence- 
laugh’s lady was confined of a son; and a little while 
afterwards, my dear mistress brought her husband 
a sweet daughter—no other, in tact, than Miss Fred- 
erica here. We had just been celebrating baby’s 
second birthday, when cholera of a very bad kind 
broke out at the station, and among its first victims 
were Sir Arthur Spencelaugh and his poor wife. 
They were well in the morning, and dead, both of 
them, at sunset; and they were buried under the 
walls of the fort at daybreak next morning. The 
last words my dear mistress said, and they were all 
she had strength to say, were, “Take care of my 
baby;” and I promised her solemnly that, with 
Heaven's help, I would dosv as far as in me lay. 
The captain’s wife was away on a visit at the time, 
but the shock nearly killed her when she heard the 
news; and as her health had been delicate for some 
time, the captain (uow Sir Philip Spencelaugh, the 
late baronet’s only child being a daughter) deter- 
mined at once to send her back to England, together 
with his own child, and his cousin’s orphan girl. So 
we all went downto Bombay, aud everything was 
got ready for the voyage. 

“ But misfortune still followed us; for on what was 
to have been the very last day of our stay, as Lady 
Spencelaugh was riding out, her horse shied sudden- 
ly, and threw her. Her Jeg was broken by the fall; 
and although everything was done for her that could 
be done, fever set in, and she was dead in less than a 
week. 1 thought for a time that Sir Philip would 
have gone crazy, but it takes a deal of grief to kill; 
and, besides, he had his little son to live for; so he 
got leave of absence, and we all came over to Eng- 
jand together—the baronet, his son, little Miss Fred- 
erica, myself, and an ayah, or native nurse, who was 
in charge of the little motherless lad, with me to look 
after them both. This ayah, who was never any 
favorite of mine, was sent back to India a few months 
after our arrival, the climate of England being too 
cold for her. We came to Belair, and I and the chil- 
dren settled down here; but Sir Philip soon left us, 
and went to London, for his melancholy got the 
master of him in the country. At the end of about 
eighteen months, we heard that he was going to mar- 
ry again; and presently he came down to Belair 
with his bride, the present Lady Spencelaugh. As it 
bad happened after his first marriage, so it happened 
now; scarcely was the honeymoon over, when he 
was summoned back to India. This time, he went 
alone. 

“A short time after Sir Philip had left England, 
Miss Frederica’s healih became delicate, and the 
doctors recommended change of air; so we went to 
Pevsey Bay, she and I, and were away for about 
six months. This was two or three months after Mr. 
Gaston was born. Lady Spenceluugh drove over 
every fortnight or so, to see how we were getting on, 
besides which, I had instructions to write to her lady- 
ship every few days, so that she might know how 
Miss Frederica’s health was progressing. It was 
while we were staying at Pevsey Bay that news 
came to us of Master Arthur’s illness and death; 
and I remember as if it was only yesterday, our 
mourning things being sent over by the Normanford 
carrier; and after we got back home, the first place 
Miss Fredérica and 1 went to was Belair church, to 
see the marble tablet which had been put up to the 
memory of the dead child. I stayed with Miss 
Frederica a year or two longer, till she was taken out 
of my hands, and put under the care of a governess; 
and I was then free to marry, for 1 had been enga- 
ged many years, and Abel Garrod, my present hus- 
band that is, was getting tired of waiting.” 

“A very interesting piece of tamily history,” said 
| Mr. Greenhough, testily, as Jane paused for a mo- 
ment; ‘ but really, I don’t see in what way it bears 
upon the case now under consideration.” 

“Mrs. Garrod, I believe, has not quite finished 





she and her papa went, I went with them; and we 
travelled about a good deal at different times, bota 
in England and abroad. 
friends and acquaintances, as was natural to one in 
her position; but the friend she loved above all others 
was Miss Eveleen Denner. They had been school- 
girls together, and now they were more like sisters 
than anything else, and tar more devoted to each 
other than many sisters that I have known. Well, 
it so fell out, one Christmas, when Miss Eveleen 
was staying at Dean’s Manor, that among other 





Miss Honoria had many | 


yet,” said Mr. Penning, dryly. 
; Mr. Greenhough shrugged his shoulders,” glanced 


at his watch, and began to bite theend of his quill | 


viciously.- 
; ‘*Captain Spencelaugh—that is, the late Sir Philip” 
—resumed Jane, ‘on bis visits to Dean’s Manor, was 


could not possibly be mistaken as to his appearance. 
One evening last autumn, as I was walking through 
the waiting-room at Kingsthorpe Station, I certainly 
thought that I saw his ghost beforeme. I was quite 
scared, so striking was the likeness between the 
man I saw before me and my late master’s youngest 
brother. I never thought of asking who the stranger 
was, but set it down asa were chance lik » and 





papers; but, on the other hand, I seemed as far as 
ever from making my fortune. It was about this 
time that I fell in with Nance Fennell, who was 
living with her mother at White Grange, and I used 


to go there to see her as often as I could find time. 


**T ought to have told you that one of my sisters 
was married to Charley Wing, a noted cracksman or 





forgot all about it after a few days; that is, I forgot 
all about it till Isaw the stranger again. The next 
time I saw him was when he was brought to my door 
by the Kingsthorpe carrier, who had found him lying 
wounded and insensible in the high road. I recog- 
nized him again in an instant as the stranger I had 
seen for a moment one evening about two months 
before; but, gentlemen, I should quite fail in ex- 
pressing to you what I felt when the doctor, on strip- 
ping the wounded man’s shoulder to examine his 
hurt, pointed out to me a strange mark on that 
shoulder, exactly similar to the mark which I knew 
to have been on the shoulder of Master Arthur, who 
had died twenty years before; there it certainly was, 
line for line, as I so well remembered it. 

“ “7 have already said that we brought an ayah 
with us from India, who had charge of Master Arthur, 
under me, and who was sent back home after a very 
short stay in England. This woman was passionately 
fond of the boy, and before she left Belair, while I was 
away for a few days burying my mother, she con- 
trived, by some means best known to herself, to mark 
him on the left shoulder with the figure of a coiled 
snake holding a lotos-flower in its mouth, done in 
taint blue lines, which nothing could ever rub out. I 
was sorely vexed when I got to know about it; and 
I scolded the woman rarely; but you see it was 
done, and couldn’t be undone. I mentioned it 
privately to Lady Spencelaugh, but I never spoke of 
it to Sir Philip—I was afraid of his anger. Both the 
lotos and the snake, as you gentlemen are perhaps 
aware, are sacred symbols am ng the Hindus; and 
the ayah said the mark was a charm which would 
carry the child safely through many dangers, and 
that would bring him back to life when everybody 
thought he was dead. Of course, I set no store by her 
gibberish; but I must say, I was startled when I saw 
on the shoulder of Mr. John Engiish an exact coun- 
terpart of the mark which I knew to have been on 
the shoulder of Master Arthur Spencelaugh, dead 
twenty years before. AndI think, gentlemen, that 
is all 1 have to say at present.” 

“And quite enough, too,” muttered Mr. Green- 
hough. 

Tbe vicar had been taking copious notes; and the 
baronet had tried to follow his example, but had got 
the tail of one sentence so inextricably mixed up 
with the beginning of another, that, after several 
vain efiurts to make some sense of what he had al- 
ready written, he gave up the task in despair. Said 
the lawyer to the vicar, “‘ You do not, I hope, my dear 
sir, attach much importance to the evidence of this 
woman?” 

Not much, certainly, as the case stands at present,” 
returned the vicar. ‘‘ Her evidence seems to rest on 
nothing stronger than one of those coincidences 
which are by no Means so unfrequent in real life as 
some people imagine. Still, 1 believe Jane Garrod 
to be a strictly honest woman; one who would speak 
the truth conscientiously, as far as she knows it.” 

*« Just so—as far as she knows it,” said the lawyer, 
dryly. ‘* Halt-truths are always dangerous things to 
handle.” 

“Well, let us proceed a little further, and see what 
more we can elicit,” said the vicar. ‘Who is your 
next witness, Mr. Penning?” 

‘““What 1 propose to du next,” said Mr. Penning, 
‘isto read to you the evidence of one James Bil- 
lings, formerly a footman at Belair, afterwards 
transported for burglary, and now just released trom 
Portland, after serving out a second sentence.” 

“0, ho!” said Mr. Greenhough, grimly. ‘‘ Pretty 
company you are introducing us to! I wonder what 
value any jury would attach to the evidence of such 
sa double-dyed scoundrel. But why is not the fellow 
himself here?” 

‘I did not think it necessary to produce him in 
person on such an occasion as this,” said Mr. Pen- 
owever, have him here fur you by 
if you wish it. Meanwhile, I 
isson read this statement, 
up by Billings himself with- 








,” said the vicar; whereupon 
Mr. Penning read as follows: 

“According to promise made and given, I, James 
Billings, otherwise known as ‘ Jim the Downy,’ now 
proceed to p ownh on paper some Recoliections of 
my Early Life.” ‘ his 

“To begin at the beginning. You know already 
that 1 was footman at Belair, but you don’t know 
how I came to fill that situation; and I wust adda 
few words of explanation, so that you may under- 
stand better what follows. My father was a well- 
known begging-letter writer, which for my 
education; and all_m 4 nily wi ore Or less 
mixed up with the prof mn. But my governor got 
lagged at last, and my two brothers came to grief in 
another way; and 1 got such asickening of the whole 
business, that 1 determined to try what honesty 
would do towards making my fortune. Not to 
bother you with what you wouldn’t care to hear 


h breaker. Charley often professed to be sorry 
that I had taken to such a dufiing way of getting a 
living; and said that a young fellow of my abilities, 
with proper instruction, might have done something 
splendid in his own line; and would often invite me 
to jou him. One day Charley met me, and said, 
‘Your people often go to Sedgeley Court, and you go 
with them.’ ‘Yes,’ said I. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘me 
and my pal, Bill Stuckley, have got a plant on there. 
There’s no end of plate in the house; and just at this 
time of the year, while they are having so much 
company, the old dowager keeps all her diamonds at 
home. Now, I want you, next time you go there, to 
make me a careful plan of the house, and to ascer- 
tain all you can about the position and strength of 
the plate-chest; and if the crack comes off all right, 
you shall have a fair share of the swag, and then you 
can marry that girl that you are 80 sweet on, and 
hook it to Australia.’ I took the bait after a while, 
and agreed to do as he wanted. Perhaps Charley 
would have wanted to crack: Belair, only he knew 
from me that while Sir Philip was away in India, all 
the family plate was kept at the banker's. 
“At this time there was living at Belair, Lady 
Spencelaugh and her baby son, Master Arthur 
Spcncelaugh, the baronet’s son by his first marriage, 
a lad about five years old; and Miss Frederica Spence- 
laugh, the daughter of the late baronet, both of 
whose parents had died in India. After a time, Miss 
Frederica was sent away with her nurse to some sea- 
side place for the good of her health; and a few 
weeks after that, it was reported among us servants 
down stairs that Master Arthur was lying very ill 
up stairs of some catching fever; and orders were 
given that nobody was to go near the room except 
the doctor, and the woman who had volunteered to 
nurse him. This woman was a Mrs. Winch, the 
landlady of the Hand and Dagger at Normanford, 
and my lady’s confidante in everything (it seems they 
had known one another when girls); and everybody 
said it was very good of her to run the risk. The 
doctor who saw the boy was Mrs. Winch’s brother; 
his name was Kreefe—a lame, squint-eyed man, and 
not one of your swell doctors by any means. Well, 
Master Arthur got worse and worse, and in a few 
days he died—at least we were told so; and so par- 
ticular was Mrs. Winch that nobody should run the 
risk of catching the fever but herself, that when the 
undertaker’s men brought the coffin, she made them 
leave it outside the room, and said she would do the 
rest herself. So we were all put into black, and there 
was a quiet funeral one morning; and everybody 
thought they had seen the last of poor Master 
Arthur. F 

“On the second night after the funeral, I had an 
engagement to meet Crack Charley at twelve o’clock 
in the east plantation. We kept early hours at Be- 
lair; and at that time of night I was obliged to let 
myself out and in again unknown to anybody; but 
that wasn’t difficult to manage. I bad seen Charley, 
and was coming back along the gravelled path that 
runs round the east wing of the Hall, when what 
should I hear but a child’s thin voice, that sounded 
close by me, but whether above or below, I couldn’t 
tell, crying, ‘Help—help! Please ask them to let me 
out.’ I looked round, bnt could see nobody, and my 
blood ran cold allover me. I called out, ‘ Who are 
you? and what place do you want to be let out of?’ 
‘IT am Master Arthur,’ said the child’s voice, ‘and [ 
have been shut up here ever sucha longtime. O, 
do please beg of them to let me out!’ I swear you 
might have knocked me down with a sneeze when I 
heard these words. I bad watched this lad’s fune- 
ral only a few hours before, yet here he was, still 
alive, and speaking to me! With a good deal of 
bother, I made out where he was; and then! got 
one of the gardener’s ladders, and planting it against 
the wall, which just there is thickly covered with 
ivy, I clin:bed up it, and so found the spot where the 
voice came from. It wasa long narrow slit in the 
thick wall of what is the oldest part of the Hall, 
lighting asmall room, which no doubt had often been 
used as a hiding-place in the old troubled times. 
This opening, as 1 afterwards found, was entirely 
hidden from the outside by # thick curtain of ivy. 
*Who shut you up here, Master Arthur?’ I said, 
speaking to him through the slitin the wall. *My 
lady, and that woman with the cat’s eyes,’ he said— 
meaning Mrs. Winch. ‘How long have you been 
here?’ | asked. ‘1 don’t know how long, because 1 
always feel sosleepy here; but a very lung time,’ he 
said. ‘That’s you, Billings, is it not? 1 know your 
voice. Will you please to shake hands with me?’ 
I squeezed my hand into the slit as far as 1 could, 
and then I felt his cold little fingers grasp mine, 
‘Thank you,’ he said, in his sweet, melancholy way, 
as he let go my hand again; and I had a very queer 
feeling round my heart for some minutes afterwards. 
1 talked to him a little while longer; then he said, 
*] think I must get down now, Billings—I am stand- 
ing on two chairs placed on the table—as I am get- 
ting very sleepy again, and I might fall, you know. 
You will ask them to let me out, will you not? Good- 








| sometimes accompanied by a younger brother, nam- 
ed Reginald, who had been brought up to be a bar- 
rister, but who afterwards went out to Canada, and 
died there a few years later. I saw Mr. Reginald 
many different times, and had often occasion to speak 
| to him, and lave had presents trom him, so that 1 





| three years later, I went into the service of Lady 


| : ‘ . 
| Spencelaugh on her marriage; aud so, in course of 


| . > : ‘ > , 
| time, found myself at Belair. L liked a footwan’s 


life well enough for some things—there was no hard 
work to do, and plenty of time for reading the news- 


about, 1 got a footman’s place at last; and two or | 
,1g 


night, and God bless you, Billings! 

‘On my soul, I don’t like to putit down! but I 
betrayed my promise to that child, and never men- 
| tioned to any one What I had seen and heard. I[ 
| have done many a rasea!ly trick in my time, but 
that was the wickedest of tbem ail. 
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doing what Iought to have done, I said to mysell, 
‘My lady has got a little private game of her own on } 
here. If lf can only make myself master of it, ste | 
will pay me well to keep the secret.’ So I deter- | 
mined to keep my eyes open, I had not long to watch, | \ 
for the very next night, about 11 P. M., a little cov- | 
ered cart, driven by Kreefe, came up toone of the 
side~doors; and presently Mrs. Winch came out 
carrying the child in her arms, fast asleep. She got 
into the cart with him; thecover was tied down, . 
and the doctor drove off with his load, [heard them |: 
say something about White Grange, so I stole away 1 
| bya near footpath across the moors, and was there, | we 
hidden in the thick thorn-tree that grows just in- | I 
; Side the boundary-wall, when Kreefe drove up to the 

| door, Old Job Sandyson came out with a lantern, | fi 
| and himself carried the lad, still asleep, into the he 
house; and there he was hidden away for six weeks ter 
in one of the top rooms of White Grange. Nance | nat 
Fennell told me all about it afterwards, At the end | al’ 
of that time, Mrs. Winch and the doctor went one | at 
night to White Grange with the same little covered 
cart, and took the lad away; and as to what became 
of him afterwards, | know nothing, only Nance said 
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good stead in that ingenious piece of composition, | ever, 
Faugh! The whole narrative is redolent of the Old | in th 
Bailey!” 


pares 

The baronet chuckled, and then instantly became | Six 1 
grave again, as though he had been caught insome | wa 
dereliction of duty. The vicar, too, looked very | futui 





grave, and was conning his notes seriously. Mr, | bat i 

a Greeuhough had a strong opinion of the vicar’s clear | bas 
A, good sense, and he felt vaguely Uneasy at the ex- | Spen 
™ pression of that gentleman's face; for the lawyer | Pants 
, himself was quite serious in believing that the whole | Me. ¢ 
affair was nothing more than an ingenious con- | aud t 
spiracy got up to defraud the rightful heir. better 
Lady Spencelaugh said no word, but sat quite still, | 1 ret 
with one hand clasped in that of her faithful friend, | down 


Martha Winch; and with her eyes bent mostly on Mr 
Gaston—that son for whose sake she had risked so 
much. Gaston himself sat biting bis nails moodily, | us lie 
The olive of his cheek had paled somewhat during befor: 
the last half hour. Title, house #, and lands seemed | abeen 
to be slipping from under his feet in some incompre- | When 
hensible way, just at the moment when be had be- | furnis 
gun to realize them as being all his own. If he were | seenue 
not Sir Gaston Spencelaugh, the richest baronet in 1m pos 
all Monkshire, what would become of him, by Jove! ple 
with that threatening array of bills, and duns, and Green 
post-obits hemming him in, and stopping up every 1 bald b» 
avenue of escape; and rewly tO swoop down upon | laugh 
him the moment his misfortune should get wind, and | Sir P! 
crush him remorselessly, as by the peine forte et dure ! | Spence 
He would Shoot himself; by Jove! that’s what he | other, 
would do—it was the must gentlemanly mode of | self of 
writing Finis to one’s Memoirs—and give them all | pared 
the slip that way. | your « 

“What further evidence have you to offer in sup- | 
port of this extraordinary charge?" said the vicar, | must n 
at last, breaking a silence that was becoming op- | chiefly 
pressive to every one. 
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from Ww 
The next evidence put in by Mr. Penning was that | you m: 
of Margaret Fennell, at present a resident in Grellier’s | tinges 

almshouses ; who deposed, that in a certain month of | Spence 


“| 
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that she happened to overhear that they were going | M: 
to Liverpool. But I do happen to know that Just at | do 
that very time Kreete and his wife left Normantord ; | m: 
; andit was given out that they had gone to America. | An 
“Well, I thought after this that I had got a clear | tor 
case against my lady, such aone as ought to bring | me 
me in something handsome; and so it would have | at 
done, had not other things turned out badly. Sedge- | qu. 
ley Court was safely cracked, and I got my share of | La: 
the plunder; but unfortunately the police got hold | Be! 
of Bill Stuckley tor it, And he peached when in prison; | ma: 
besides which, my plan of the house was found on son 
him; so one fine morning, he and I and Charley had | in 
the pleasure of hearing that we were to be sent on list 
our travels into foreign parts for several years to a4 
come. Before sailing, I sent a Message to Lady | salc 
Spencelaugh, telling her 1 wanted to see her on im- “ 
portant business; but either she never got the mes- | ,, 
sage, or else she wouldn’t come. But the secret was Se 
one that would keep, and I determined to keep it till ane 
1 got back home. At the end of ten years, I found oe 
myself in the old country again, hard up. I had t. 
made up my mind thatas soon as I got the means, I | ; 4 
would run down to Belair, and pay my lady a visit. . 
Before I could do this, however, I fell in with an old e . 
friend of Charley’s, and was persuaded to join him in h ‘ 
a little affair, for which we both got into trouble; 04 
and the rest you know. 7 
“And now you've get the whole boiling out of me; — 
and my opinion is, that I’m a cursed tvol for my —' 
pains. I aint a superstitious cove, but L can’t help 3 hi: 
thinking that if L had acted square by the lad, as L . . 
, Promised him, things might have gone more square ted 
with me. But, what can’t be cured must be en- a 
dured. One thing I do know—that writing is deuced ae 
dry work; 80, now that this job is well out of hand, . rf 
I’m dead nuts on to a tumbler of old rum, and a pipe +4 
of choice negro-head.— Yours to comman«, ‘din 
“JIM BILLines.” lau 
“ P. S.—I haven’t bothered you with any dates in | tine 
my letter, but I can give you them all as pat as | who 
ninepence, whenever you may want them,” foun 
IN aru 
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CHAPTER XXVI. com) 
MX. PENNING'S PROPOSITION, _ 
the 
“A VERY characteristic production!” said Mr. | favor 
Greenhough, as Mr. Penning finished reading the | turn 
ex-convict’s statement. “Mr. James Biliings’s old | to } 
skill as a begging-letter impostor has stood bim in | ‘ma 
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papers; but, on the other hand, I seemed as far as 
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ince. | doing what Iought to have done, I said to myself, | a certain year, Martha Winch, and her brother, | friend has said, that the lady in question ought to POISONING RATS. Q sf 
ough | ever from making my fortune. It was about this ‘My lady has got a little private game of her own on Jeremiah Kreete, took to the house known as White | have kept back the evidence which you have heard | keep my premises comparatively free from rats, 
tinly | time that I fell in with Nance Fennell, who was here. If{can only make myself master of it, she | Grange a boy, apparently about five years of age; | this morning, 18 «quivalent to saying that she ought and give them poison at all seasons of the year, I = § 
juite | living with her mother at White Grange, and I used will pay me wellto keep the secret.’ So I deter- | which child, after being kept locked up in the said | to have made Herself accessory after the fact to what, | never place poison at all for rats in my house, in + 
the | to go there to see her as often as I could find time. mined to keep my eyes open. I had not long to watch, | White Grange for the space of six weeks, was taken | if our case ve a genuine one, is one of the most base | summer, but give them plenty of it at the barn Plies ,« 
igest “IT ought to have told you that one of my sisters for the very next night, about 11 P. M., a little cov- | away one evening after dark by the two before-nain- | and cruel conspiracies that ever came within the ever they appear. Keep their haunts well supplied j Hi 
-nger | was married to Charley Wing, a noted cracksman or ered cart, driven by Kreefe, came up toone of the | ed persons, and never seen by her, Margaret Fennell, range of my experience. I say this without the there, and there is no necéssity for using any at the | " 
and | housebreaker. Charley often professed to be sorry side-doors; and presently Mrs. Winch came out | afterwards. slightest imputation on any person or persons here | house, for, as is well known, rats take free range ‘ 
‘gol | that I had taken to such a duffing way of gettinga carrying the child in her arms, fast asleep. She got Mr. Penning next brought forward the evidence | present. We can, however, go one step further in during the night, passing backwards and forth from 
next living; and said that a young fellow of my abilities, into the cart with him; thecover was tied down, | of Mr. Edwin, ex-master of the Foundation School at | this extraordinary business, and one only; but that | house to barn, and from one premises to those adjoin- '@. 
door | with proper instruction, might have done something and the doctor drove off with his load. Iheard them | Normanford; who deposed to having been at Liver- 4 step, if you are willing to sanction it, may prove a | ing or neighboring. If the poison administered is ef- ‘ 
ying splendid in his own line; and would often invite me say something about White Grange, so I stole away | pool on a certain day of a certain year, and to there | most important one in testing the value of the evi- fective at all, the victim will not get far from the spot i ; 
COZ-| to join him. One day Charley met me, and said, by a near footpath across the moors, and was there, | seeing Dr. Kreete, his wife, and Mrs. Winch, accom- | dence which has been brought before you to-day— where it was partaken. Thus can you exterminate 
had ‘Your people often go to Sedgeley Court, and you go hidden in the thick thorn-tree that grows just in- | panied by a boy, apparently about five years old, | that evidence which my legal friend has denounced rats, and yet be tree from the offensive results of hav- 
ath | with them.’ ‘Yes,’ said I. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘me side the boundary-wall, when Kreefe drove up to the | alight from a cab at one of the docks. Mr. Edwin | as a wholesale piece of imposture. Gentlemen, we ing them dead in or about your house. The recipe is * & 
€X- | and my pal, Bill Stuckley, have got a plant on there. door. Old Job Sandyson came out with a lantern, | further deposed to seeing Mrs. Winch bid farewell to | can open the coffin which is said to contain the body of | as follows: Mix one ounce of tinely-powdered arsenic } i 
trip- | qhere’s no end of plate in the house; and just at this and himself carried the lad, still asleep, into the | her brother and his wife; and to seeing the two lat- | Master Arthur Spencelaugh.” and one ounce of lard with meal into a stiff dough; : i 
his time of the year, while they are having so much house; and there he was hidden away fur six weeks | ter, accompanied by the child, goon board a vessel At these ominous words, a low cry of agony burst putit about the haunts of the rats. They will eat it S| } 
that | company, the old dowager keeps all her diamonds at % : a in one of the top rooms of White Grange. Nance | named the Lone Star, which vessel, as he found from | irrepressibly from the lips of Lady Spencelaugh, and greedily, and it makes them so thirsty that they will e ¢ 
‘DCW | home. Now, I want you, next time you go there, to ij d Fennell told me all about it afterwards. At the end | aiter-inquiry, was advertised to sail for New York | a deathlike whiteness overspread her face. Gaston, | die near the water of which they drink. They par- 4 
who | make mea careful plan of the house, and to ascer- of that time, Mrs. Winch and the doctor went one | at high-water that very day. thinking she was going to faint, sprang to her side; | take readily of the poison; the arsenic being sweetish : 
was, | tain all you can about the position and strength of night to White Grange with the same little covered | The next piece of evidence put in by Mr. Penning, | but she.waved him impatiently away, and straight- | and not at all offensive, and thereby I have rid my d 
the plate-chest; and if the crack comes off all right, cart, and took the lad away; and as to what became | was the statement written by John English at | ened herself presently, and summoned back a little | place of them repeatedly. I place pieces, the size of 
vyah you shall have a fair share of the swag, and then you of him afterwards, [ know nothing, only Nance said | Pevsey Bay, and sent by him to Miss Spencelaugh. | color to her cheeks, as though she were afraid lest | a large pea, on chips within their reach; being care- 4 
hur, | can marry that girl that you are 80 sweet on, and that she happened to overhear that they were going | Mr. Penning read this statement aloud, as he had | any one should see how powerfully Mr. Penning’s | ful to put it out of the way of the poultry. 
very | hook it to Australia.’ I took the bait after a while, to Liverpool. But I do happen to know that just at | done the previous evidence. In it, as may be re- | last words had affected her. They had taken every + 
itely | ana agreed to do as he wanted. Perhaps Charley that very time Kreete and his wife left Normantord; | membered, John English spoke of his early life in | one in the room by surprise. Mr. Greenhough was : F \ 
Was | would have wanted to crack: Belair, only he knew and it was given out that they had gone to America. | America with the Kreetes; and how the lame doc- fairly puzzled. His skepticism was beginning to be or aphonenen jot prevail, and in its eb Scheer the ills 
con- | from me that while Sir Philip was away in India, all “Well, I thought after this that lhad gotaclear| tor had at last contrived to get rid of him. He | shaken in spite of himself. Up to this moment, he — oveadbantat tert ae well as She views connected 
vark the family plate was kept at the banker’s. case against my lady, such aone as ought to bring | mentioned his recognition of the doctor’s portrait | had really looked upon the whole affair as a cleverly with this mortal state must be lessened. 
iled| «at this time there was living at Belair, Lady me in something handsome; and so it would have | at the Hand and Dagger; and how he became ac- | concocted conspiracy; but his observant eye had not | ——————————— i : 
ein Spencelaugh and her baby son, Master Arthur done, had not other things turned outbadly. Sedge- | quainted with the contents of the note intended for | failed to note Lady Spencelaugh’s evident agitation; Our Curious De artment | ‘a 
ob. Spencelaugh, the baronet’s son by his first marriage, ley Court was safely cracked, and I got my share of} Lady Spencelaugh ; and of his sudden dismissal trom | and the audacity of Mr. Penning’s proposition almost p ” | | eo 
and | » jad about five years old; and Miss Frederica Spence- the plunder ; but unfortunately the police got hold Belair the day after Mrs. Winch’s return to Nor- | took his breath away. OT Prov} nei a eae BOTS BONED a Oe or aaah a a | ia | 
was | laugh, the daughter of the late baronet, both of of Bill Stuckley for it, 4nd he peached when in prison; | manford ; together with various other minor matters, | Mr. Penning resumed. ‘ You, Sir Michael, are, {Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) | bs 
1 it} whose parents had died in India. After a time, Miss besides which, my plan of the house was found on | some of which had been brought out more strongly | 1 believe, acounty magistrate; and, unlessI mistake, | A new Heat Generator. {3 ' 
e of | }rederica was sent away with her nurse to some sea- him; so one fine morning, he and I and Charley had | in the previous evidence, but all tending to estab- you, reverend sir, are vicar of the parish in which A new heat generator, adapted to the heating of 4 } 
. the | side place for the good of her health; and a few the pleasure of hearing that we were to be sent on | lish the truth of his story. the church of Belair is situate; besides which, the | Tailway carriages, consists of acone of wood covered | 
‘APS | weeks after that, it was reported among us servants our travels into foreign parts fer several years to “This concludes our case as it stands at present,” family vault is private property; and, as the exe- | With hemp, within a hollow cone of copper, both in- . £ 
and | Gown stairs that Master Arthur ‘was lying very ill come. Before sailing, I sent a message to Lady | said Mr. Penning, as he refvlded John’s manuscript. | eutors of the late baronet, you have, { opine, full | Closed in a metallic vessel, through which air heated a 
vuld | up stairs of some catching fever; and orders were Spencelaugh, telling her I wanted to see her onim-| «In the absence of Mr. English, as [ must still | power in that capacity to act as I have indicated, | by motion is conveyed into the carriage. It is to be ce 
and | given that nobody was to go near the room except portant business; but either she never got the mes- | continue to call him,” said the vicar, “I really don’t | should you think well to do so.” situated outside, and the motion will be given to the : ' 
ody | the doctor, and the woman who had volunteered to sage, or else she wouldn’t come. But the secret was | see what further steps can possibly be taken in this | ‘ Really, Mr. Penning,” said the vicar, ‘this pro- | Wooden cone by the axles of the carriage. The air \ 
her! nurse him. This woman was a Mrs. Winch, the one that would keep, and I determined to keep it till) matter. But perhaps, Lady Spencelaugh may have | position of yours is a most extraordinary one, and one | becomes heated from the motion of the cone. This 7 f 
saW | landlady of the Hand and Dagger at Normanford, I got back home. At the end of ten years, I found | something to say to all this?” on whichI and my colleague are not prepared to | heat generator is in actual use in Prussia; turned by 7 
un- | and my lady’s confidante in everything (it seems they myself in the old country again, hard up. I had| mr, Greenhough was whispering earnestly with my | decide without some consideration. But, in any case, | 4 force equal to one-twentieth of a horse-power, in i 5 
10D | had known one another when girls); and everybody made up my mind thatas soon as I got the et I} lady atid Mrs. Winch, and presently he came for- | we certainly could not think of proceeding in such a | te® minutes the air escaping from the apparatus had ae 
ead | aid it was very good of her to run the risk. The would run down to Belair, and pay my lady a visit. | ward, and addressing the vicar and the baronet, said, | matter without the concurrence of Sir Gaston Spence- | 4 temperature of 70 degrees. : ; 
-hat | doctor who saw the boy was Mrs. Winch’s brother; Betore I could bend this, however, I fell in with an old “ Lady Spencelaugh desires me to deny most em- | langh, whom, notwithstanding all that has been said 7 " 
his name was Kreefe—a lame, squint-eyed man, and friend of Charley % and was persuaded to join him in | phatically the truth of the allegations contained in | this morning, I must still consider as the head of the | an agreeable Beverage ; 
-€D- | not one of your swell doctors by any means. Well, a little affair, tor which we both got into trouble; | the statements just read to you by Mr. Penning, so family, and the owner of Belair.” The vich aromatio perfame s0 commonly possessed : 
Master Arthur got worse and worse, and in a few and the rest you new. e far as they affect her ladyship. The evidence of the | ‘It would be rank sacrilege!” exclaimed Lady by many of the orchid family is well known, but hith- € 
the | Gays he died—at least we were told so; and so par- “And now you've get the whole boiling out of me; | convict Billings she states to be without the shadow Spencelaugh, addressing herself to the company | erto vanilla has been the only article Te ee rae a 
80t | ticular was Mrs. Winch that nobody should run the and my opinion is, that I’m a cursed tool 7” MY | of a foundation in fact—at least that portion of it | for the first time that day. All present were struck sumption they have ccuneuaian to commerce. The P 
UP | risk of catching the fever but herself, that when the — Taint * SEDSEESTEIO UN cove, but I can’t help} which relates to the late Master Arthur Spence- | by the change in her voice, ordinarily so low, honey- | jeayes of the angrecum jlagrans of Thouars an a 
eral | yndertaker’s men brought the coffin, she made them thinking thas . . had acted square by the lad, as L| jaugh; whether the rest of it be true or false, isa ed, and courteous, now so Husky, and with an ill- epiphytal orchid of the island of Bourbon where it is k 
al- | jeave it outside the room, and said she would do the , Promised him, things might have gone more square | matter of no moment. Mrs. Winch, the respected | concealed anxiety in its tones. “Gaston, my dear | known under the nameof Faham, have ieavae ie 3 
Said | pest herself. So we were all put into black, and there with me. But, what can’t be cured must be en-| jandiady of the Hand and Dagger, is quite willing to | boy, you must not allow this thing to take place. cently been introduced in Paris ‘aia dicnt agreeable ae 
‘ear |) was a quiet funeral one morning; and everybody dured. One thing I do know—that writing is deuced admit that there was a child taken to White Grange | Your father’s bones will rise up in judgment against beverage. This new description of tea is already be- # ‘ 
thi8 | thought they had seen the last of poor Master dry work; 80, now that this Job is well out of hand, | py herself and brother, and that the same child was | you if you do! No—no—for my sake, you must not come a regular article of trade; and, if we are to be- | 
Arthur. » “- dead nuts on to @ tumbler of old rum, and a pipe | ajterwards taken by Dr. Kreete to America; but that | allow it!” lieve the enterprising French firm b whom it has f 
nt,” “On the second night after the funeral, I had an of choice negro-head.— Yours to command, 7 the child in question was Master Arthur Spence- “What have we to fear, mother?” said Gaston, | peen imported, “ pon te » is destin eA in Geeawe & } fi 
on | engagement to meet Crack Charley at twelve o’clock “JIM BILLINGS.” | Jaugh, she most positively denies, At the proper | his pale olive face looking more haggard than ever, Lowsahiol want The leaves are simply dried, not : E 
‘€€5 | in the east plantation. We kept early hours at Be- “ P. S.—I haven’t bothered you with any dates in | time and place, Mrs. Winch will be prepared to prove | and his under-lip twitching nervously as he spoke. shrivelled, by heat, like those of tea, but as flat ft the 4 
a8 | Jair; and at that time of night I was obliged to let my letter, but I can give you them all as pat as| who the child really was, and explain why it was | «You have already stated, or rather Mr. Green- | oontents sta herbariam. The ‘ataaton is of a very fo 
rod | myself out and in again unknown to anybody; but ninepence, whenever you may waut them.” found necessary to get him out of the country insuch | hough has for you, that the evidence we have heard light color, and many will probably prefer its fra- ¥ 
eak | that wasn’t difficult to manage. I bad seen Charley, asurreptitious manner. For the rest, until this Mr. | this morning is a tissue of falsehoods, as far as you grance to the aroma of tea. The perfume from the t 
and was coming back along the gravelled path that English turns up, and proves his own case more | are concerned. Do you still adhere to that asser- teapot is certainly very agreeable, and is an undoubted % 
ver, | runs round the east wing of the Hall, when what CHAPTER XXVI. completely, and to better purpose, than his advocates | tion?” novelty in Europe. Faham, however, is by no means 1a 
:8 to | should I hear but a cbild’s thin voice, that sounded Afi, SUNNING! & PROPORTION, have done for him, we — sit sinige gg-ensenys with | «J do, I do!” said the miserable woman, eagerly. | 4 yew production. From time immemorial the na- Ah 
close by me, but whether above or below, I couldn’t the nine points of the law which we have in our | «A}) lies, Gaston, dear, as far as I am concerned.” tives of the islands of Reunion and Mauritiua have i 
hat | tell, crying, ‘Help—help! Please ask them to let me “A VERY characteristic production!” said Mr. | favor. We don’t think that this Mr. English willever | «In that case, mother, we have nothing to be preferred it to tea, and every traveller has partici- : 
our | out.’ I looked round, but could see nobody, and my Greenhough, as Mr. Penning finished reading the | turn up in this neighborhood again. We believe him | afraid of,’ said Gaston. ‘To open my poor brother’s pated in this alanis, George Sand having eulo- i Be 
blood ran cold allover me. I called out, ‘Who are ex-convict’s statement. “Mr. James Biliings’s old | to have been wise in his generation, and to have | coffin, under such circumstances, cannot be any gized it thirty years ago in an eloquent description of 
ng, | you? and what place do you want to be let out of?’ skill as a begging-letter impostor has stood bim in | ‘ made tracks,’ as the Yankees say. Should he, how- | sacrilege. Gentlemen,” he added, coming forward the isle of Bourbon. It combines the tonic and di- ny 
Bil- | ‘I am Master Arthur,’ said the child’s voice, ‘and I good stead in that ingenious piece of composition. | ever, bave the rare impudence ever to show his face | to the table, ‘‘ whatever permission you require from gestive qualities of tea, without its tendency to pro- q 
ds | have been shut up here ever sucha long time. 0, Faugh! The whole narrative is redolent of the Oli | in this part of the country again, we are quite pre-| me in this case, I grant freely and fully. Act as | juce sleeplessness. 4 
om | do please beg of them to let me out!’ Iswear you Bailey!” pared to have = ear as a ig yer — seems best to your own judgment. For my mother rs 
might have knocked me down with a sneeze when I The baronet chuckled, and then instantly became | Six moutus’ oakum-picking weuld, | opine, go far | ang myself, I state emphatically that instead of shun- 2 : , ‘a 
»tty ane these words. I had watched this !ad’s fune- grave again, as though he had been caught insome towards checking his ambitious proclivities for the ning inquiry, we court it. Let your perquisition be Registering the ee 7 ee ot 4 
hat | ral only a few hours before, yet here he was, still dereliction of duty. The vicar, too, looked very | future. I may add that Lady Spencelaugh cannot | ag searching as possible; we have no fear of the = ingenious methoc avd i gerig t e oe f 
ich | alive, and speaking to me! With a good deal of grave, and was conning his notes seriously. Mr, | but ieel intensely grieved that any one for whom she | result.” pot ga peas aches Ayes : Pag 268 a 
low | bother, I made out where he was; and then! got Greenhough had a strong opinion of the vicar’s clear | has felt so warm an affection as she has for Miss “But Gaston, Gaston,” implored Lady Spence- pecs gui bagel be ork is 8 a pypekng | 4 ( 
one of the gardener’s ladders, and planting it against good sense, and he felt vaguely uneasy at the ex- | Spencelaugh, should have taken a course so unwar- | jaugh, in a tone of agony, “I tell you this must not ese nth Se 44 be ” re a my hey wim 4 ; i 
in | the wall, which just there is thickly covered with pression of that gentleman’s face; for the lawyer | ranted, so opposed to sense and good feeling.” Here | pe allowed! 0, it is horrible! For my sake, Gaston, rt sage a eto nie 1 m4 “ie P seg snl | + 
en- | ivy, I climbed up it, and so found the spot where the himself was quite serious in believing that the whole | Me. Greenhough caught the vicar’s eye fixed on him, | you must not allow this!” ey ak ; ibis pi A : Boge pa hy as 1h | j 
by | voice came from. It was a long narrow slit in the affair was nothing more than an ingenious con- | and there was something in it which told him he had | «Mother, in such a case as this it is necessary,” vied ms ead ee aaa Pri ° A ight | 
, 1 | thick wall of what is the oldest part of the Hall, spiracy got up to defraud the rightful heir. better stop. ‘ But the subject is a painful one, and | said Gaston, firmly. “The permission I have given Mi ae ped ever ee eg wah range — * 
nt, | lighting asmall room, which no doubt had often been Lady Spencelaugh said no word, but sat quite still, | 1 refrain trom adding more,” he said, and then sat | 7 cannot retract. Besides, such a proof will go far , ne nthe ie : e pei ey a fo ee ng eg ss 44 | a 
ith- | used as a hiding-place in the old troubled times. with one hand clasped in that of her faithfal friend, | down. to show the utter worthlessness of this base scheme >i rine M el a pala bags 6 oye ey 
This opening, as 1 afterwards found, was entirely Martha Winch; and with her eyes bent mostly cn| Mr. Penning rose. ‘“ We are not here to bandy | of jmposture. Come; take my arm. For the pres- Pace a 5 Ne = ith abe naei abe sts — j 
von | hidden from the outside by a thick curtain of ivy. Gaston—that son for whose sake she had risked so | accusations,” Le said, ‘ but to set right, as far asin | ont, our business here is‘at an end.” ng - er oe = rh pec Se YOROMeNr 6 
‘Who shut you up here, Master Arthur?’ I said, much. Gaston himself sat biting bis nails moodily. | us lies, a great apparent wrong. As stated by me| ghe gave one look into his face, and then seeing - De be Set ig aged as possible in py re 4 " 
‘nes | speaking to him through the slit in the wall. *My The olive of his cheek had paled somewhat during | before, 1 am quite at a loss how to account for the | that his resolve was not to be shaken, with a low, Pg : pene tae and . e wy ra at _ angles to . 4 
ow | lady, and that woman with the cat’s eyes,’ he said— the last half hour. Title, houses, and lands seemed | absence of Mr. English; but L have no doubt that | pitter sigh, she took his arm, and alllowed herself to ; . — omarents esa e needle to ment an a 
of! meaning Mrs. Winch. ‘How long have you been to be slipping from under his feet in some incompre- | When that gentleman dves return, he will be able to/ pe led from the room, Mrs. Winch following va 4 ia Bae ; nei aed \ de rag ; 
here?’ I asked. ‘1 don’t know how long, because 1 hensible way, just at the moment when he had be- | ‘urnish a satisfactory explanation of what at present | meekly. * one The Phage ve aptie — of . 
idy | always feel sosleepy here; but a very long time,’ he gun to realize them as being all his own. If he were | seems so inexplicable. It is easy to call any man an After a long consultation with Sir Michael, the poe mirror, whic be pegrer~d to t - be amg } 
ow | said. ‘That’s you, Billings, is it not? 1 know your 4 : not Sir Gaston Spencelaugh, the richest baronet in | impostor; but in the present case the term is a sim- | yi-ar announced that Mr. Penning’s proposition . nie wehegaere rm : us 7 zs 8 id ray . rm . ; 3 
da} voice. Will you please to shake hands with me?’ > P -; all Monkshire, what would become of him, by Jove! | Ple absurdity, as no one knows DOLer than Mr. | would be acceded to; and appointed the hour of six on ry sah — paper, and thus registers the inten 
er- | 1 squeezed my hand into the slit as far as 1 could, 5 with that threatening array of bills, and duns, and | Greenhough himself. The facts which have been | that evening as the time for the gentlemen there sity 0 e currents. ; 
U-.| and then I felt his cold little fingers grasp mine, 4 post-obits hemming him in, and stopping up every | laid before you to-day having come to Miss Spence- | present to meet at the church. ; Ma oes 2 
ayy | ‘Thank you,’ he said, in his sweet, melancholy way, avenue of escape; and ready to swoop down upon | laugh’s knowledge, two late, I am sorry to say, for To Frederica the day had seemed a long and ter- A curious Sentence. a 
ess | as he let go my hand again; and I had a very queer him the moment his misfortune should get wind, and | Sir Philip to be made acquainted with them, Miss | ripe one. She thanked Heaven fervently that it| The following curious sentence, “ Sator arepo teret 
zot | feeling round my heart for some minutes afterwards. \° crush hica remorselessly, as by the peine forte et dure! | Speucelaugh felt that this occasion, more than any | was over at last, and that the weight of the dark | Opera rotas,” is not first-class Latin, but may be free- : 
in | 1 talked to him a little while longer; then he said, He would shoot himself; by Jove! that’s what he | other, was the one on which she ought to relieve her- | secret which she had carried about with her for so | ly translated—‘‘I cease from my work; the sower : 
ole | ‘1 think I must get down now, Billings—I am stand- would do—it was the most gentlemanly mode of| self of a responsibility which she was no longer pre- | long atime, would rest on her feeble shoulders no | will wear away his whecls.”” It is, in fact, something 
-ty | ing on two chairs placed on the table—as I am get- writing Finis to one’s Memoirs—and give them all pared to carry alone. On you, reverend sir, and on | more. like a nonsense verse, but has these penatlenyiens<t. 
to | ting very sleepy again, and I might fall, you know. the slip that way. your colleague, as executors under the will of the (TO BE CONTINUED.] It spells back ward and forward all the same. 2. Then 
ar | You will ask them to let me out, will you not? Good- “What further evidence have you to offer in sup- | late lamented head of this family, that responsibility ey R the first letter of each word spells the tirst word. 3. 
or | night, and God bless you, Billings? port of this extraordinary charge?’ said the vicar, | must now devolve; and in the absence of the person Then all the second letters of each word spell the 
iy| ‘Onmy soul, I don’t like to put it down! but I at last, breaking a silence that was becoming op- | chiefly concerned, it will rest with you to decide,| Never waste arguments on people who don’t know | second word. 4. Then all the third; and so ‘on 
of} betrayed my promise to that child, and never men- pressive to every one. from what you have heard, as to what steps, if any, | logic from logwood—which is the case with half the through the fourth and fifth. 5. Then commencing 
Vs | tioned to any one What I had seen and heard. I 1 The next evidence put in by Mr. Penning was that | you may deem it requisite to take in the present con- fotks who love disputation. The best reply to a stolid with the last letter of each word speils the tirst word. 
cd | have done many a rascelly trick in my time, but . | of Margaret Fenuell, at present a resident in Grellier’s | tingency. Whatever decision you may arrive at, Miss | dogmatist is to say, ‘ certainly—no doubt of it—it’s | 6- Then the next to the last of each word, and so on 
s-| that was the wickedest of them all. Instead of | almshouses; who deposed, that in a certain month of | Spencelaugh will abide by; but to say, as my legal | as clear as mud.” | through. 3 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TWILIGHT. 





Twilight shadows gather round me, 
Gather closely round my chair; 

Ghostly shadows, faint and weird-like, 
Flit around me everywhere. 


Now they creep across the ceiling, 
Now across the floor they glide, 
Till they reach some distant corner, 

And in deepest darkness hide. 


And without, around my dwelling, 
Mournfully the night wind wails, 
Whispering to the solemn pine trees 

Wild, unearthly tales. 


While I watch the creeping shadows, 
While I listen to the wind, 

Forms of dear ones gone to heaven, 
Gathering round my chair, I find. 


Forms of those I loved in girlhood, 
Merry boys and maidens gay; 

I didn't think that I'd be living 
After they had passed away. 


Close beside me stands * my hero,"’ 
Tall and dark, with eagle eye; 

I remember how friends mocked me, 
Said my ideal was too high. 


But I waited, waited hoping, 
And he came along one day; 
Twenty years we spent together, 
Then one spring he passed away. 


Low beneath the sod we laid him, 
Laid my hero down to rest; 

Now sweet rose-vines climb above him, 
Scattering fragrance o'er his breast. 


*Twont be long before I meet him, 
I grow weaker day by day, 
Time has creased my brow with wrinkles, 
And my hair is turning gray. 
* * * * * * 
Deeper, darker grew the shadows, 
And she slept within her chair— 
Slept the sleep that knows no waking; 
She had left this world of care. 
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MARRYING A COUNT. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 
time when I might have done so, but never now!” 


life is repugnant to her. 
denly died; her mother was—” 


patiently. 
inexcusable in her. 


* Let us go from here. 


but this!” 


may be, as some think of women, but—” 
“Yes, I say it again. 


“MARRY her? no, not for worlds! There was a 


“You know, I presume, the circumstances under 
which she appeared before the public—that such a 
Her father failed and sud- 


“Yes, yes, 1 know,” repeated his companion, im- 
I tell you it was 
There were enough ways in | 
which she might have earned an honorable living | 


‘* Don’t say it is dishonorable for a woman to use 
her glorious gifts in a public manner; imprudent, it 


One cannot be in such a 
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“T want you to hear me sing; I want you to pass 
judgment on my voice,” was all she said. 

The professor smiled, twirled his admirable whis- 
kers, bowed with faultless grace. and led the way to 
his grand piano. He was doubtless amused with her 


How was he enchanted, when, smoothing out a diffi- 
cult aria, she ran through the prelude with light 
fingers, her gloves still on, and then, in sweet, en- 
trancing clearness, a most musical volume of sound 
rolled out. 

“Upon my sacred honor, you astonish me, mad- 
ame,” he said, forgetting to twirl his whiskers. ‘“‘ You 
need but little instruction. But you had a motive 
for calling on me.” 

“Yes sir,” said Florence, as calmly as she had 
played and sung. ‘“ My father is dead, my mother is 
sick, my sisters are younger than myself, and want 
educating. In a word—can I supply the place that 
death has left vacant?” 

“You have a glorious voice, but what is that with- 
out friends, interest?” 

He stood and mused a moment, then going to- 
wards a pile of music, he selected several gems, and, 
sitting himself down to the piano, wished her to sing 
them. She triumphed. 

“ Admirable, most admirable, young miss. Will 
you put yourself under my training for one month?” 
“ Gladly, sir. What are your terms?” 
*.You shall know at the end of that time. 


They 
will be reasénable, I assure you.” 





“« My first trial to-night, mother. Howdo I look?” 
“O Florence, so beautiful!” cried Kate, a girl of 
fifteen. ‘ It seems like old times, to see you dressed 
in that manner.” 

“TIT might show you an empty purse,” said Flor- 
ence, gravely. 

“O, you’ll fill it before long. I predict for you a 
splendid fortune. Mother and I were talking about 
it, to-day; and although she laughed at my wild no- 
tions, they pleased her. I said you would travel with 
her and with me --we could leave sis with Aunt 
Mary, you know. You are to go to Europe; a count 
is to fall in love with you, and what a lady you’ll be!” 
“Did you forget Willis, Kitty?” asked Florence, 
blushing a little. 

“You know I never liked him!” exclaimed Kate. 

“The great, haughty thing, with his black eyes look- 
ing a body through. I do believe when he comes 
home and finds our circumstances so much changed, 
he wont speak to one of us.” 
“You are harsh, Kitty,” said Florence, dreamily, 
smiling to herself, as though her thoughts were far 
away. ‘“ You were his favorite, you know.” And 
she arranged to her satisfaction a pendant of pearls 
that a friend had insisted she should wear. 

“His favorite! he never liked me; and I don’t 
know but his love would be all a pretence, any way; 
he—” P 
“Kitty,” exclaimed Florence, with a stern voice 
and manner. 


you sing in public.” 


ment she had great confidence. 
“I do, sis; just that.” 
Florence sighed. 


F @UR UNION. 


naivete, and prepared to see murder done to music, 


“Well, you may think so or not; I tell you,” said 
little Kate, her face very much flushed, “I tell you 
he wont presume to notice you, when he hears that 


“Do you believe that of him?” asked Florence, 
turning again to her younger sister, in whose judg- 


The very implied doubt made 


situation and preserve inviolate the beautiful purity 
that makes women but liitle lower than the angels. 
Miss O Neil has forfeited my respect —” 

Just then came soclear, heavenly, musical astthin, 
that the fault-finder paused involuntarily to hear, 
suspending his judgment for a moment. At the 
close, a magniticent bouquet, amid whose bright 
colors could be seen the flashing links of some costly 
gift, either bracelet or necklace, fell at her feet. The 
man who had just spoken in severe tones, ground his 
teeth together at this sight, and his eyes turned to- 
wards one of the boxes, where sat a young man ex- 
ceedingly fragile in appearance, but pre-eminently 
handsome. 

A title and great beauty hardly compensated for a 
permanent deformity. The young count was de- 
formed in one of his limbs—he was lame. He was 
the soul of honor, and had been tenderly brought up 
by one of the best and noblest of mothers; and, ina 
few words, he loved the sweet American singer, 
whose beautiful strains and pale, intellectual tace 
had charmed all the lookers-on in Venice. 

It was in this fair city that Florence O'Neil had 
sojourned for some months past. The beginning of 
her career as a singer had dated only the year pre- 
vious, when, discouraged and heart-sick, she knew 
not which way to turn in order to support her invalid 
mother. 

There had been death in the house, preceded by a 
harsher sorrow to hin who was now in the grave; 

























failure—disgrace! There had been a red flag in the 
window; thoughtless crowds to see the rich furniture 
sacrificed; loud laughter in the once happy home. 
Then had come removal, sickness, the pall, the tomb. 

For a time, teaching and sewing provided the re- 
sources with which they maintained themselves, but 
the health of Florence began to fail. Too constant 
application was ruinous both to her nerves and her 
mind. 

One day she dressed herself plainly, took a roll of 
music in her hand, and composedly wended her way 
to one of the masters of sweet sounds. The professor 
was at home, seated in a magnificent saloon in which 
he received callers. He arose, as Florence threw 


was noblest and best. 


haps if he were here to counsel me—” 


she would!’ 
but that’s the way I felt.” 


ardent friend and admirer, at least. 

winning the golden opinions of—” 
“That count!’ exclaimed Kitty. 
** Nonsense, Kitty, I wouldn’t look at a cou 


men, of course. 
ly that I long to take them down.” 
“A poor motive, Kitty.” 
*Can’t help it. Hark! the carriage. 
Such bills, such beautiful notices! 


Come.” 


whirled to the music hall. 





* A triumph!” 


had left the platform. 


brilliant smile of ber triend. 
ing his hands together. 
they come?” 


situation, 
They came in a crows, 








a her veil, charmed with ber sweet face. 


her sigh, though she could not believe it of him. He 
had won her young, pure heart, and she had chosen 
to believe Lim all that mortal man could be—all that 


“Well,” she said, slowly, ‘it .may be so, and per- 


“I’m glad he isn’t,” said Kitty, half-pettishly. “I 
always wanted you to sing in public, when you used 
to call forth so much admiration in papa’s parlors. 
‘She is so self-possessed,’ I thought, ‘ and the tones 
come so naturally, as if she could not help singing, if 
It might have been vain and foolish, 


“Thank you, my dear sister. I have, in you, one 
If I succeed in 


nt.” 


“Nor I, either, unless he was better than most 
The title wont make a bit of differ- 
ence to you; but it will make an immense one to our 
JSriends, and some of them have treated us so shabbi- 


Iam ready, 
are you? There will be—there must be a crowd! 

Together the sisters entered the carriage, and were 
So said Professor Wells, as he en- 
tered the ante-room a moment after the weary artiste 


“OQ, do you think so? Thank you!’ replied the 
young girl, taking courage from the shining eyes and 


** Ad-mi-ra-ble!” cried the professor, again, smit- 
“Several friends of mine 
wish the honor of an introduction,” he added. ‘* May 


“Certainly,” said Florence, after a little hesitation 
She was somewhat confused by the novelry of her 


Distinguished amatemrs, | her hands clasped to her face. 
judges of music, editors, dabblers, lawyers, every- | ing through her fingers; her frame shook with sobs. 





| thing. Florence did well. She called up her self- 
command, and not in vain. Everybody was enchant- 
ed with her. 
A week later, Professor Wells, who never before 
had seen the woman he could love, proposed to Flor- 
ence. He loved now, it was evident, as few men do 
| love. It pained the heart of the noble girl to refuse 
| such a man, but her love was not in her own keeping; 
another held the key to her heart. She told him so, 
and he was generous. 
“1 never thought I should behold such glory!” 
cried Kate, bounding into the room where sat her 
mother and sister. It was a pretty, tasteful apart- 
ment, furnished with hangings of a pale rose-color, 
“Come and look at the western sky. Such gold and 
amber!” 
“ Can’t just now, Kitty dear,” said Florence. ‘ My 
head-dress did not suit me, and I have taken it to 
pieces. I will come with you in a few moments.” 
Kate bounded out on the Venetian balcony, then 
back again, all smiles and excitement. 
“O Flory, guess, guess who I’ve seen just now!” 
Florence paused from her work; her fingers trem- 
bled—she gazed askingly in the face of her sister. 
“Frank Willis! He came in a beautiful gondola, 
and got out at the hotel. 1 didn’t see his face, but it 
was he.” 
“Silly girl!’ said Florence, taking up her work 
again. 
“I tell you it was he; I felt it was, to my very fin- 
gers’ ends.” 
“Kitty, my love!” said her mother, astonished. 
**Yes I did—felt his coldness, his egotism, his in- 
tensely selfish haughtiness, as if 1 had been a 
magnet.” 
“ Does he know that I am here? has he followed 
me?” thought Florence. ‘‘ You should not talk in 
that way ofany person, dear sister,” she said, aloud, 
noting Kitty’s flushed cheeks. 
“1 tell you I can’t help it. I don’t like Frank 
Willis, and never did. Well, thank Heaven! we’re 
rich now: almost as rich as we were before tather 
failed, are we not, Flory?” 
** Yes, dear.” 
“O, what a fine thing it is to have so charming a 
voice! Your bank is in your throat, sis, isn’t it? 
Well, Mr. Frank Willis shan’t have the pleasure of 
cutting me, I can tell him. Just the first opportuni- 
ty I get, lam going to pass by him as grandly—so— 
and not a bow nor a word will I give his lordship. 
O Flory, | forgot to tell you! That bouquet, Clarinda 
says, came from Count Orwell. She says he is a 
beautitul poet, and his pleasure grounds are mag-ni- 
fi-cent. How I should like to see them! Do you 
suppose he will ever invite us there?” 
** Maybe,” said Florence, listlessly. 
“*Maybe!’ You’re mighty quiet about it. J 
| would give the world to go!” 

“Wait till you have it to give,” said Florence, 
smilingly. 





That night Frank Willis heard the new prima 
donna, and when spoken to in regard to his previous 
intimacy in her tamily, he had declared, with the 
indignant tone and manner of one who feels himself in 
some way wronged, that once he should have felt 
honored by Miss O’Neil’s regard, but that now he 
would not marry her fur worlds. 

Florence saw him, and he little knew, as the won- 
derful tones thrilled even his proud heart, that never 
before had she sung in such angelic strains; that the 
great efforts put forth were in consequence of his 
presence. 

With palpitating heart, she entered the ante-room 
during the first intermission. She felt certain that 
he would hasten there to greet her, A door opened, 
she started nervously; it was the supremely hand- 
some Count Orwell. Florence was disappointed; her 
demeanor was constrained, though she thanked him 
for his magniticent gift. The count was very polite, 
very sad. His manuer was most delicate. 

“The siguorita is not ill, | hope,’’ he said, anxious- 
ly, when the silence grew awkward. 

“*TI—I beg pardon! 1 am not myself to-night—at 
least, I do not feel as well as usual.” 

“The signorita never sang more superbly,” re- 
turned the count. 

She raised her eyes, and let them fall again, in 
confusion. The expression of that beautitul face was 
that of adoration. Hitherto she had looked upon 
him as a friend—she could do so no longer. Her 
heart beat tumultuously, but with surprise, not pas- 
sion. She had no time, however, to analyze her 
feelings. The orchestra struck up; the count led her 
tothe door. He did not presume—he did not even 
press her hand. Florence was conscious of a thrill 
of pity, as she felt the uneven motiun of his gait, but 
she was forced to admire him. 

She looked around for Frank Willis; he was not 
there—had not even paid her the compliment of lis- 
tening to the close. Her cheek burned, her lip 
eurled. The result was that she sang gloriously. 
Her pride came to aid her, though her lip quivered 
more than once, with strong feeling. She had loved 


“Sister, sister, did you love him?” Kitty knelt at 
her sister’s feet, her arms were laid caressingly 
around her. 

“Never mind, Kitty; don’t ask me any questions, 
dear.” And Florence wiped her streaming eyes, 
kissed her sister good-night, and quietly prepared 
for rest. Not so Kitty. For more than an hour she 
paced the floor, hot resentment in her heart against 
the man who had thus unfeelingly slighted, if not 
insulted them. More than once, as she passed the 
table at which her sister had sat, hey eye fel] ona 
delicately-tinted note which her sister had left there. 
She wondered if it was from Willis, and going nearer, 
scanned the superscription, 

*‘] am sure,” she said to herself, ‘‘ that is Count 
Orwell’s handwriting. 1 wish he would love her, and 
she would love him. O, what a grand match it would 
be! I should glory in it; for as a man, he is mental- 
ly, if not morally superior to Frank Willis, and it 
would be a triumph to wed such a man.” 

The next evening, Florence appeared serene and 
gentle as ever, at a party given by the American 
consul, She was talking with the wife of a celebrated 
author, when the latter smiled, bowed and beckoned, 
saying, ‘Come here; 1 want to introduce you.” 
Frank Willis came forward, and with much grace 
was presented to the sweet singer. 

“A countrywoman of yours,” added the lady. 
Florence swiled quietly. Frank Willis lost his 
usual composure, as he replied that they had met 
before; and striving to place himself at ease, he 
ottered his arm to Florence for a promenade. ‘Their 
conversation was very brief, but on her part, spirited. 
She began again to dazzle the man; his heart failed 
him; he dared not recall the Past; his pride battled 
with his tenderness; he cast sly glances about him. 
“Perhaps you would preter not to promenade 
longer with an opera-singer,”’ said Florence, sarcasm 
veiling her woice. ‘1 should wish to be seated.” 

He led her to a chair, agitated, trembling from 
head to foot. Never had she appeared so charming, 
so irresistible. He felt that he had acted ungener- 
ously, meanly, and consternation painted his features 
when he saw Florence in intimate conversation with 
Count Orwell. 

“A match, they say,” said a friend, pointing them 
out. 

** Nonsense,” muttered Willis, to himself, ‘‘ what a 
fool 1am making of myself! And yet I know I could 
carry off the palm; for if ever woman loved man, she 
loved me.” 

He watched the count narrowly. 
into his heart. “She is mine!” he said to himself, 
fiercely. “She shall be mine. Fool, dolt that 1 was, 
to act as 1 have acted! 1 might have known that, 
with her superior character, she never would have 
become common.” 

The old love had come back, asserting its power 
pre-eminently. That night there was an offer made, 
of heart, hand and fortune, to Florence O'Neil. The 
young girl smiled sadly, as, looking Frank Willis in 
the face, she referred her decision to the following 
evening. 

“Did you see Frank Willis?” was Kitty’s first 
question. 

* Yes; he is coming here to-night.” 

“1 dare say; when he tinds you popular; noticed 
by great men; admired for your goodness and digni- 
ty, as well as your voice, he can condescend to cail. 
Well, all I can say, is, I shall be very happy to—be 
out of his way.” 

She was out of his way; Florence received him 
alone. He hoped his ungentlemanly conduct had 
been forgotten or overlooked, and renewed his 
proposals. 

** Here is my answer,” said Florence, with dignity, 
taking a folded paper from the table. ‘It is a copy 
of a note I sent Count Orwell this afternoon.” 

He read it with blanched cheeks. His fingers 
trembled convulsively. 

“ You forget,” he said—and his words were scarcely 
audible—“ our former relations; you forget—’’ 

“Ido not forget your slighting behaviour towards 
me when you first arrived here, Mr. Willis,” said 
Fiorence, coldly. ‘I hada right to expect civility, 
or at least, recognition. However, the past is gone 
forever. What I have done, 1 have done understand- 
ingly. My hand is pledged to a worthy and a noble 


Jealousy crept 


the word. Go and forget me, as I shall forget you. 
Good-night, Mr. Willis.” 

Thoroughly humbled and crest-falien, yet jealous 
and angry, Frank Willis left the room, cursing him- 
self, Florence, the world and his tate. Early the 
next morning, he hurried from the city, ashamed to 
ibok again upon the faces of any he might meet. 

“Mother, the prophecy is fulfilled!’ exclaimed 
Kitty, when she heard the news; ‘and I’m going to 
bave w countess for my sister. Wont they be 
| astonished?” 
| They were astonished. 
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A HARD PULL. 





Frank Willis. 

“I told you so!” cried little Kitty, radiant in blue 
silk and pearls. ‘I knew how it would be with that 
Frank Willis. I overheard him say—” 

“Don’t! don’t!” cried Fiorence, 
anguish. 

“Why Flory, what have 1 done? You are faint; 
you exerted yourself too much this evening!” 

She had flown to the side of ber sister. Florence 
sat, ber rich attire gleaming in the subdued light, 
Tears were stream- 


in 





tones of 


The Rev. Ephraim Judson, a clergyman settled in 


and origina! preacher. 
mons, upon the excuses made by the guests invited 
to the wedding teast, he observed that one who had 


sald the preacher, ‘ 
than sive yoke of oxen,” 
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A thousand knights cannot rob a naked man. 


man, noble not in title alone, but in every sense of 


Norwich, Coun., in 1771, was an exceedingly quaint 
Remarking in one of his ser- 


bought five yoke of oxen simply entreated to be ex- 
cused, while the one who had married a wife, abso- 
lutely declared he could not come, * Tlence we learn,” 
that one woman can pull harder 
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THE LEARNED PUNDIT" 


— OR, — 


(® Natural vs. Artificial Knowk 


* 
Wa BY W. 0. EATON, 


| Horace LEEsvore, a thin student, pren 
} cadaverous, ornamented with a “load” dre: 
| green eve-glass, was standing in the moist 
most odorous apartment of a country hotel, 

dressing a farmer upon the growth of cabb 
flowery language, when he was thus interrupt 

“Here! You! Come here!” 

This rude salutation came from Abram Qui 
of those life-long sota, hairy, filthy and » 
whose ignorance is spiced with impudence an 
ning, and who maintain their spouge-like cha 
by the dread. which their sarcasm inspires in 
noramuses around them, 

Abram was the village oracle—a prodigy of 
ledge to the unlettered bumpkins, who, as hy 
smattering of knowledge beyond theirs, fanei 
infallible, and referred all knotty questions 
A few days before, the young man with the 





| Visage and audible costume had come there 

health. He had been seen to write bis own na 

a staring dozen, and Quirk had heard them rev 

ly say: 

“T wish I had that chap’s eddication!” 

This had excited Quirk’s jealous dislike, 
| as if his reputation for learning was in dang 
he determined to test the know ledge of the 
man whom he held in sovereign contempt. 
| beckoned, authoritatively, with a crook of bi 
| finger, saying: 
| “Here! You! Come here!” 

Leeshore approached, and complied with 

| quest. , 

| “Sit down, boy. I understand that you km 
rything—been to college, p’raps—rich father 

| —wear store-clothes, I see—look nice—talk | 

| got three eyes to study with—and all that. A 
Here he gave a knowing wink and grimace 

listeners, who, as in duty bound, guffawed. 

i “Sumpn’s up. He'll fix him!” they whisp 
“ Well, and what do you want?” 
“Toformation, in course,” sneered Quirk. 

know a great deal, and I am a poor, miserable « 
who don’t know what town he’sin, but I'll bat 

answer any question you ask me; and if 1. 

wont you to just set me right, 
open.” 

“Well, then, to oblige you—how many sen 
there?” suid Horace, at random. ‘ 

“How many senses?” replied Quirk, squ 
uneasily, for he really did not know. “1 1 
everybody knowed that. I spose you thin 
that I’m regtarly floored, don’t you? If you 
know, I'll tell you—there’s seven of them « 
seven,” 

“Wrong; there are only five.” 

“Only tive? That shows you don’t know 
self. Just you say, now, what you think the 

“ Seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling, tasting. 
five.” 

“And breathing makes six, and—and kn: 
seven.” 

“ They are not senses.” 

“Hear that, bovs! How can a man have 
without knowledge? And without the 
breathing, what are all the rest good for? 
come, try agin.” 

All laughed at the fancied triumph, ineludi: 
ace, who now understood the conceited ignor: 
had to deal with, and determined to put the 
to his wit's end. 








Now ask awa 


“Ask me sump’n perfound! Don't get sear: 

“ How many points of the compass are the: 
course you can tell that?” 

“T rayther think I can,” replied Quirk, pur 
lips and tossing his head, in a contident mar 
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hide his embarrassment. “I know, and you } 
spose, that there has beon a difference of op: 
that ’ere subject, among philosophers—some r 
thing, and some says another; but I, young 
happen to have studied into that mutter, and » 
as I could tind out, there is just four pints t 
compass, Am J right?” 

“No. But just say what your tour points : 

“ Up—cdown—that’s two; right and left. 
four.” 

* They have nothing to do with the compas 

* Not the one that you mean, but the one 
inean! 
west. 


Then there’s anotuer—north, sout! 
Just four.” 

“Ha, ba! Those are the cardinal points. 
the points of the compass; and there are thir 
of them, if you reinember.” 

“Thirty-two? No sir! That's ridayktous! 
Horace now went through the process of “ 
,” and th® tisteners stared, w 
what would be the reply of their champion 


the compas 


hot at all disconcerted, sailed, and said 

* That's not the kind I meant. J could ha 
all them, and spared your breath; but I wa 
see if you knowed that kind as well as I « 
you'll have to try agin. 
know—if you kin!” 

“ You'll have to try till your hair rem 
heels, mister,” said one. 


coun.” 


Ask, me something 


hes t 


“You've got b 


‘* Let me see,"’ mused the student, who, dex 
green look and uncouth costume, was a bit of 
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Ephraim Judson, a clergyman settled in 
‘onn., in 1771, was an exceedingly quaint 
il preacher. Remarking in one of his ser- 
1 the excuses made by the guests invited 
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THE LEARNED PUNDIT: 
—OR,— 
Natural vs. Artificial Knowledge. 


BY W. 0. EATON, 

HORACE LEESHORE, athin student, prematurely 
cadaverous, ornamented with a *‘loud” dress and a 
green eve-glass, was standing in the moistest and 
most odorous apartment of a country hotel, and ad- 
dressing a farmer upon the growth of cabbages, in 
flowery language, when he was thus interrupted: 

“Here! You! Come here!” 

This rude salutation came from Abram Quirk, one 
of those life-long sots, hairy, filthy and sinister, 
whose ignorance is spiced with impudence and cun- 
ning, and who maintain their sponge-like character 
by the dread. which their sarcasm inspires in the ig- 
noramuses around them. 

Abram was the village oracle—a prodigy of know- 
ledge to the unlettered. bumpkins, who, as he had a 
smattering of knowledge beyond theirs, fancied him 
infallible, and referred all knotty questions to him. 
A few days before, the young man with the sickly 
visage and audible costume had come there for his 
health. He had been seen to write his own name, by 
a staring dozen, and Quirk had heard them reverent- 
ly say: 

“T wish I had that chap’s eddication!” 

This had excited Quirk’s jealous dislike. He felt 
as if his reputation for learning was in danger, and 
he determined to test the knowledge of the young 
man whom he held in sovereign contempt. So he 
beckoned, authoritatively, with a crook of his little 
finger, saying: 

* Here! You! Come here!” 

Leeshore approached, and complied with the re- 
quest. ; 

“ Sit down, boy. I understand that you know eve- 
rything—been to college, p’raps—rich father, likely 
—wear store-clothes, I see—look nice—talk pretty— 
got three eyes to study with—and all that. Ahem!” 
Here he gave a knowing wink and grimace to the 
listeners, who, as in duty bound, guffawed. 

“Sumpn’s up. He’ll fix him!” they whispered. 

* Well, and what do you want?” 

‘Information, in course,” sneered Quirk. ‘“ You 
know a great deal, and I am a poor, miserable wretch, 
who don’t know what town he’sin, but I’ll bate I kin 
answer any question youask me; and if I can’t, I 
wont you to just set me right. Now ask away. I’m 
open.” 

‘* Well, then, to oblige you—how many senses are 
there?” said Horace, at random. 





“let me see.” And he knit his brows, bit his finger- 
nails, looked up, looked down, nodded his head sol- 
emnly, and then, as if at last he had come upon a 
question it would be almost impossible to answer, he 
said, “‘ How many quarters are there to the globe?” 

“ How many—quarters—are there—to the—globe?” 
repeated Quirk, cautiously, and stroking his long 
beard slowly, as if to rally all his stores of learning 
for the expected poser. How many quarters, 1 think 
you said?” 

“ Yes—to the globe. How many?” 
you can’t take me by surprise—no, no. I never was 
that yet. And afore we go any furder, I want you to 
state—quarters to what globe, sir?” 

“The earth—the globe we live on. 
ography tells us Europe is one—” 

“Ah!” roared Quirk, interrupting with delight. 
“Now Lunderstand you. It is an important ques- 
tion, sir, I admit; for the whole human race lives 
upon this earth, and some of the wisest men, doubt- 
less, that ever lived, has been inhabitants thereof. 
The Bible speaks of it, somewhus, as one of the heav- 
enly systems, and soon. Some parts of it has been 
| uvexplored by the trackless wanderer—” 

“Just hear him talk, like a minister!” muttered 
| the listeners, admiringly. ‘* What a head!” 

“And other parts isunknown. But when we come 
| to gineral average, and want to know how many 
| quarters, why, sir, there’s just five of them—which 
they is Europe, Azhy, Ameriky, Arfriky, and Ors- 
trayly!’’ 

‘* What a memory!” said one of his admirers. 

‘It aint his memory I look at, so much as his larn- 
} in. Ididn’t think he bad quite so much into him. 
| If Abe had onny been sent to college, he’d been in 
Congress afore to-day.” 

Horace tried to explain that there could nut be 
more than four quarters, primarily; but Quirk, com- 
pelled again to dodge, threw a new light on the sub- 
ject, by insisting that: 

“Them tust four was the fust discovered, and so 
they sot ’em down in the grammar, sposing that 
there was no more—but bimeby they discovered the 
fifth quarter, Orstray/y—so called because found by 
some sailors that got orstray.” 

‘Aint that where the convicks comes from, Abe?” 

“So I’m told; but I wont be certing about that, 
because I never seen any on ’em.” 

“Never says anything but what he’s sure on!” 
whispered one of his worshippers. ‘ I’d ruther hear 
him talk than eat a meal’s vittles, any time.” 

“ How did you git all your knowledge, Abe?” 

“Tf I should tell you,” replied Quirk, with a crafty 
wink, “ p’r’aps you’d know as much asI do. But I’ll 
tell you one thing—most of it come nat’ral, some was 
picked up artificially, and the rest was from observa- 


You know ge- 








“How many senses?” replied Quirk, squirming 
uneasily, for he really did not know. “I thought 
everybody knowed that. I s’pose you think, nOw,"| 
that I’m reglarly floored, don’t you? If you want to | 
know, I'll tell you—there’s seven of them senses— 
seven.” \ 

“ Wrong; there are only five.” 

“Only tive? That shows you don’t know, your- 
self. Just you say, now, what you think they are.” ; 

‘“‘ Seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling, tasting. That's | 
five.” 

“And breathing makes six, and—and knowledge 
seven.” 

“ They are not senses.” 








{ 


“Hear that, bovs! How can a man have sense | is twelve on ’em, of course; anybody that reads the | of straw. 


without knowledge? And without the sense of) 
breathing, what are all the rest good for? Come, | 
come, try agin.” 
All laughed at the fancied triumph, including Hor- | 
ace, who now understood the conceited ignorance he 
had to deal with, and determined to put the fellow | 
to his wit's end. | 
“Ask me sump’n perfound! Don’t get scared.” | 
“ How many points of the compass are there? Of | 
course you can tell that?” | 
“T rayther think I can,” replied Quirk, pursing his 
lips and tossing his head, in a confident manner, to | 
hide his embarrassment. ‘ I know, and you know, I | 
spose, that there has been a difference of opinion on | 
that ’ere subject, among philosophers—some says one 
thing, and some says another; but I, young man, | 
happen to have studied into that matter, and as nigh | 
as I could tind out, there is just four pints to every j 
compass, Am I right?” | 
“No. But just say what your four points are.’’ | 
“* Up—cown—that’s two; right and left. That’s | 
four.” 
“They have nothing to do with the compass.” | 
“ Not the one that you mean, but the one that 7) 





mean! Then there’s anotier—north, south, east, | 
west. Just four.” | 
‘Ha, ha! Those are the cardinal points. I said | 
the points of the compass; and there are thirty-two | 
of them, if you remember.” | 
“Thirty-two? Nosir! That’s ridayklous!” | 


Horace now went through the process of ‘boxing | 
the compass,” and the listeners stared, womlering | 
what would be the reply of theirchampion. But he, | 
not at all disconcerted, smiled, and said: | 

“ That’s not the kind I meant. J could have said | 
all them, and spared your breath; but I wanied to 
see if you knowed that kind as well as I did. O, 
you'll have to try agin. Ask, me something I don’t 
know—if you kin!” s 

“You'll have to try till your hair reaches to your 
heels, mister,” said one. ‘* You’ve got hold of 4 
coon.” 

** Let me see,”’ mused the student, who, despite his 
green look and uncouth costume, was a bit of a wag; 


, fust and greatest of all, Th 


tion. And now, Mister Four Quarters, ask on.” 

*“ How many commandments are there?” 

“*More’n you can shake a stick at, and, I reckon, 
more’n ’Il ever be obeyed. You appear to have a very 
Jiggerative mind, young chap, and you look asif it 
hurt you; but you'll find, afore you’ve done with me, 
that you’ve got hold of a scholar that ollers was good 
on figgers, and the more numbers you call for, the 
quicker I can answer.” 

‘Then answer—how many, in the Bible?” 





OCS UNION. 


| can beat the first principles of creation, I should be 
| pleased to cave in.” 

“Haw, haw! Good boy! Hooroar! Give him a 
| nut!” shouted the bystanders, who, unable to under- 
| stand the matter, made themselves enthusiastic and 
| convinced by the manner of their apostle. 
| “IT don’t want to take no advantage of you, young 
man,” continued Quirk, magnanimously; ‘but, 
| when it comes to a hitch atween real knowledge and 
| book knowledge, you'll find that real knowledge is 
| like a father to his child—he made him, and knows 


| to tigger up another question. Speak right up—I’ll 
i give you every chance.” 

“T suppose you can tell me how many cardinal 
points there are?” 

“Ah! got to your pints agin? Why, that’s the 
same question you asked afore, and I told you—or 
you told me—there’s just thirty-two of them.” 

“No, those are*the points of the compass.” 

“ And how many cardinal pints do you say?” 

*T say four.” 

“Do you mean to tell me there’s onny four cardi- 
nals in this worlu?” 

“Well, no, I don’t. There are seventy cardinals,” 
replied Horace, laughing; ‘six bishops, fifty priests 
and four arch-deacons, making seventy.” 

“ Just chalk that on the table, will you?” 

Horace did so. 

“Now,” said Quirk, after a careful examination of 
the figures (6—50—14) “how much are fifty and 
fourteen?” * 

“Sixty-four.” 

* And how muc’'. is half of that?” 

“Thirty-two.” 

“Edzackly! That’s what I said. Now I'll give 
you a piece of information for nothing. There is two 
kinds of cardinals—simple cardinals and cardinal 
pints—sixty-four in all. When they are made, they 
are put through examination, two by two, to see 
which of each two knows the most, and he is called a 
card—a card-in-all pints; so that half the sixty-four, 
that is thirty-two, is called cardinal pints.” 

“But what do you do with the six bishops? They 
are cardinals, too.” 

“Nary time! I’llleaveit to the pope. A bishop 
is no more a cardinal than a lion is a tiger—though 
both on ’em is of the cat kind.” 

“After that answer,” said the amazed Horace, 
“Tl ask you only one more question; and if you 
answer correctly, [ll agree that you are the most 
learned man in the world, or that ever lived.” 

“Pour it out.” 

“How many Wonders of the World are there?” 

Quirk consulted his fingers, and said, “ Just five.” 

“No. There are seven.” 

‘Then you’re one of ’em, and a fvol’s another.” 

“Tf you are able to read,” retorted Horace, “‘ which 
I very much doubt, you may some day find out that 
the list is' as I say: the Rhoilian Colossus, Temple of 
Ephesus, the Pyramids, Alexandrian Watchtower, 
the Statue of Jupiter, the Mausoleum of Artemisia, 
and the Walls and Hanging Gurdens of Babylon.” 

“ High-diddle-diddle! How does your bead feel, 
after all that? J knowed what you was going to say, 
afore you told me; and them’s seven, for I counted 





“Aha! You’re on religion, are you? Well, sir, I 
haven’t looked into the Bible for years, owing to my | 
eyesight being so poor; but I hope my memory is as | 
sharp as ever; and as to them commandments, there 


Bible ought to know that.” 
“Twelve? Only ten.” 
“Fetch a Bible! Fetch a Bible! Who can read?” | 
A Bible was brought, but only two of the umpires | 

could read, and they didn’t know where to look for | 

the decalogue. Horace showed them, but Quirk | 
would not abide by that, for said he: | 

*“ There’s only ten there, but you’ll find the other | 
two--one in the Book of Job, which says, ‘ Keep 
cool’—every body has heard that—and t’other in the | 
Book of Naaman, or Eliphalet, that says, ‘Go up, 
thou bald head, go!’ which means that it is time for 
old men to go to heaven ” 

The Scriptures were searched, but the last two 
Books were not found. 

“Torn out, then,” said Quirk, ‘for else that ‘ere 
aint the right translation. It’s all into the original 
Hebrew, and I've seen it, and the whole twelve cui- 
mandments, in black and white. Young man, I be- 
lieve you take me fur a fuol—only ten! Pshaw!’? | 

| 
| 


** He’ll tind his niistake, I cal’late!” 

“Ask me anything—makes no difference—politics, | 
seamanship, tortune-teiling, science, carpentering, | 
heavenly bodivs, superstition—go on, go on!” 

“ How many oriers of architecture are there?” 

“Seven,” said Quirk, promptly. 

“Just name the styles.” t 

“‘ Brick, wood, log-wood, stone, glass, mud, and— | 
and—glass-houses?—no, I said that—O, the sky! the 
re’s your seven. If you 
can tind any more, let us know.” 

**Yhere are not so many,” said Horace. ‘The or- 
ders of architecture are five in number—Doric, Ionic, 
Tuscan, Corinthian and Composite.” 











“That's pooty tall talk, my sprouting sapling, and 
you reel it off like any parrot. Now [ forgot all 
them names, afore you was weaned, because there 
wasn’t room enough in my mind for trash, and so 
much more to be put in! 


1 rewember ’em now, | 
howsever—Dbut the real pint is here: what are them 
five ‘ orders,’ as you call ’em, made on? Aint they | 
all built on the stut! I mentioned? Mine are the 
seven nat’ral orders, and yours is onny artiticial—I | 
go you two better, especially on the sky—and if you | 


| advantage of the excitement to retire suddenly, with 
| a headache, up to bed. 


| tered. 


| times much sooner. 


fem. But the real Wonders is onny five, and these | 
are those: Niagry Falls, Norway Walpole, the White 
Elephant, the Sea Serpent, and the O roarer-bore- 
all-of-us! And if you kin make seven out of them 
five, take my hat!” And be held out a ragged web 


“Take mine,” said Horace, exchanging tiles, ‘for 
you need it. And I shall keep yours, as the ragged- 
est hat from the head of the raggedest knowledge the 
world is capable of producing.” 

Three cheers were now given for the brilliant vic- 
tory of Quirk, the village Erasmus; and Horace took 





*Confound that ass, goose, pig, owl!”? he mut- 
“He ought to have been married to my 
inveterate Aunt Polly, who was always trying to 
sing hymns, but could never get further than this: 
*** Ten thousand, thousand, thousand, thou— 
Ten thousand, thousand—thou!"** 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL ZEBULON BUTLER, 
A SOLDIER in the old Frezch war, and an officer 
| in the army of the Revolution, was born at Lyme, 
| Connecticut, in 1731, At an early age he entered into 





er +. | the military servic iso » tonal svi hing 
“Stop, stop! don’t you be inahurry. You'll find all the errors in him. And now ‘perhaps you'd like | the military service of bis country, joining the Provin 


| cial troops of his native State. In this service he re- 
mained, actively employed, for several years, and 
was placed in command of a company for his un- 
| daunted bravery. He was engaged in most of the 
| battles between the English and French, on the 
| frontiers of Canada, particularly in the campaign of 
1758, at Fort Edward, Lake George, Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point. In 1760, he was with the army 
under’ General Amherst, in the expedition against 
Canada, embarking at Lake Ontario, and proceeding 
down the St. Lawrence River. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember, M. de Vaudreuil, the French commander, 
capitulated, surrendering Montreal and the entire 
territory under the government of Canada. 

In June, 1762, Captain Butler sailed with his com- 
pany, and other Provincial troops, to reinforce the 
British, then besieging Havana, and on the 20th of 
Jaly, the vessel in which he sailed was shipwrecked 
on a reef of rocks, on tho island of Cuba. Those on 
board escaped to the shore, where they remained 
nine days, and were then taken on board of a British 
man-of-war. The fleet arrivedat Havana on the 9th 
of August, when the troops lan‘ed and encamped. 
The British were successful, and Captain Butler 
shared in the hardships and dangers of the remainder 
of the siege, and also in the hdnor and profits of the 
surrender, which took piace soon after the arrival of 
the reinforcements. On the 2ist of October, 1762, he 
sailed in a transport for home; &after being at sea six- 
teen days the vessel sprang aleak; fortunately they 
were discovered and taken trom the vessel by another 
ship, their own sinking soon after they left her. He 
arrived at New York on the 21st of December. 

In 1775, he joined the army of the Revolution, and 
was appointed a lieutenant colonel in the Connecti- 
cut line. Colonel !Butler was with the army during 
the campaign of 1777, in New Jersey, and served un- 
til March, 1779, when he was appointed colonel of the 
second Connecticut regiment, to rank as such from 
the 13th of March, 1778. He was the second in com- 
mand at Wyoming Valley, when that settlement was 
attacked by the combined forces of the British and 
Indians, in July, 1778. The whole force of the 
Americans, under the command of Colonel Denison 
and Colonel Butler, amounted to but three hundred 
and fifty men, while that of the enemy, consisting of 
Indians, British and Tories, amuounted, as was after- 
wards ascertained, to near one thousand men, and 
was commanded by Colonel John Butler, an officer of 
the British army, and the Indian warrior Brandt. 
On the 3d of July, the Americans, led by Colonel 
Zebulon Butler, attacked the British under the com- 
mand of John Butler, who were painted to resemble 
Indians, while Colonel Denison engaged the Indians 
under Brandt, After a desperate fight, which con- 
tinued several hours, the Americans were obliged to 
retreat. The officers were principaliy killed in their 
ineffectual attempts to rally th@irmen. The defeat 
was total, aud the loss in killed was between two and 
three hundred. Colonels Denison and Butler, al- 
though badly exposed to the eneiny’s fire, escaped. 
Only seventy of their men reached Wilkesbarre. 

On the 4th of July, Colonel Denison and the Brit- 
ish colonel, John Butler, entered into articles of 
capitulation for the surrender of the settlement. It 
was stipulated that the lives of the inhabitants should 
be preserved, and that they should occupy their 
farms peaceably, and that their property should not 
be molested. When the enemy marched into the 
fort, they entirely disregarded the conditions of the 
capitulation, plundering the inhabitants and strip- 
ping them of such of their wearing apparel as they 
chose to take. Complaint was made to the British 
colonel, who said he could not control the Indians, 
The people, finding that they were left to the mercy 
of the tories and savages, fled from the valley, and 
made the best of their way about fifty miles, to the 





People in general suppose that by extracting and | 
insulating what they conceive to be the nutritivus 
principle or principles of any alimentary substance, 


| 


| they are able with greater certainty and effect to | 


nourish the body of the sick and delicate. Thus we 

continually hear of strong beef-tea, pure arrow-root | 
jelly, and the like, prepared with yreat care for such | 
persons. But it will surprise many, to hear that a | 
dog, fed on the strongest beef-tea alone, rapidly 
emaciates, and dies within a short period; and that | 
precisely the same consequences would ensue on con- | 
fining the strongest man to the same food. It is 
also a fact that a dog fed on fine white bread (usually | 


| considered by far the most nutritive kind of bread) | 


and water, both at discretion, does not live beyond 


| the fiftieth day; and a rabbit or guinea pig, fed on the | 


best wheat alone, dies, with all the symptoms of 
starvation, commonly within a fortnight, and some- 
The same effects follow if they | 
are fed on oats or barley, singly. An ass fed with 
rice boiled in water does not survive above a fortnight. 

The reason of all this is, that diversity of food, and 
a certain balk, are essential to nutrition. It 
that strong soup, b 


follows 
-tea, arrow-root, anima! jellies, 
and such articles of food, should at all times be taken 





ob 


with some alimentary subctance, and particularly 
with bread, 





nearest settlement. The Indians plundered all the 


| estates on the northwest side of the Susquehanna, 


and burnt the town of Wilkesbarre, leaving behind 
them nothing but one vast, melancholy scene of des- 
olation. By orders of the Board of War, Colonel 
Butler collected a force, and in the month of August 
following he returned to the Valley, and dispersed a 
small party of Indians remaining. He at once erect- 
ed a fort at Wilkesbarre, and established a garrison, 
where he continued in command until the fall of 
1780, during which time the garrison and the inhab- 


| itants often suffered from the incursions of the In- 


dians. The expedition under General John Sullivan, 
in the summer of 1779, completely dispersed the ene- 
my under Brandt, Butler and others. Colonel But- 
ler was left in command at Wyoming, where he con- 
tinued, until December 29'h, 1780, when, by orders 


| trom General Washington, be joined the main army 


where Le remained till the close of the war. After 
the war, Colonel Butler continued to reside at Wyo- 
ming, and received several appointments from the 
State of Pennsylvania. He died at Wilkesbarre, on 
the 28th of July, 1795, in the 64th year ofhis age. 
— oe >—- 

An Trish painter announced fz an Irish journal, 

that, among other portraits, he had a representation 


| of ** Death as large as lite.” 
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THE PUBLIC DEBET. 

Some time ago we took cccasion to express our con- 
fidence in the soundness of the financial policy of the 
nation, and the ease with which our national debt 
can be discharged, In doing this, we did not believe 
ourselves to be blessed with any unusual discrimina- 
tion or foresight. We simply took a very plain, com- 
mon-sense view of a very plain case. 

The abstract of the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, recently published, contains so much 
cheering information in connection with this subject, 
that we venture to bring it again before our readers, 
for the purpose of sustaining the views we then 
advanced. 

The national revenue for the financial year ending 
June 30th, 1866, exceeded the expenditure by $87,- 
691,857.56. During this same period, the internation- 
al revenue receipts were increased by $100,000,000, 
and those from customs, $90,000,000, as compared with 
the preceding year. On the 30th of June, 1866, there 
remained in the treasury a cash balance of $130 669,- 
815, while that of June 30th, 1865, was $858,309. The 
treasury receipts since August, 1865, have exceeded 
the current expenses, and the increased balance of 
each month has been applied to the payment of the 
public debt. Sinee August 1865, the debt has been 
reduced by the sum of about $184,000,000, the net 
balance on the first of October, 1866, being $2,573,336,- 
941.68. Inthe month of August, the reduction was 
$37,416,108; and in the month of September, $22,346,- 
226. This rate, the reader will perceive, is nearly one 
million of dollars per diem, and if we could keep it 
up, would pay the whole debt, principal and interest, 
in a little over seven years. 

Our prospects for the future are: very bright. 
There is now in the treasury a balance of $87,000,000; 
and this sum is said to be more than sufficient to pay 
the interest for the next year. The revenue of the 
government will reach the enormous sum of 
$200,000,000, which can be applied to diminishing the 
principal. 

Under a favorable condition of affairs, and a prev- 
alence of peace, this revenue, enormous as it now 
seems, must go on increasing, even if the rate of tax- 
ation is decreased. If we may be guided by the 
actual increase of the past, in estimating our popula- 
tion for the future, we shall find that, taking the 
ratio for a period of sixty-tive years—from 1790 to 
1855,—we shall have, in 1930, a population of two 
hundred and fifty-one millions, six hundred and 
eighty thousand, nine hundred and fourteen inhab- 
itants. The resources of the country and its wealth 
must increase in the same proportion; and when 
this period shall have been fultilled, we will tind our 
national debt a thing of the past, and remembered 
as one of the lightest loads ever placed upon the 
sturdy shoulders of Yourfg America. 

We believe that this debt will be paid in a very 
few years, if we have peace, and we see no cause for 
despondency in any one. 

There may be drawbacks to this. At present, there 
is a very decided obstacle in our way, which is noth- 
ing less than the disordered and disorganized condi- 
tion of the country. The present unsettled state of 


alarm in the minds of the people, which is having a 
most pernicious effect on the condition of the coun- 
try. Itis stagnating business, and depressing enter- 
prise of every kind. Men are afraid to risk their 
capita! in anything, as they know not what troubles 
a day may bring torth. 

What we need is order and stability, and an assur- 
ance of it. How this is to be accomplished, we do 





not pretend to say; but that it must t be brought 
about, and that speedily, we are very positive. We 
think our people have too much good sense to let the 
country go to ruin, with such a glorious prospect be- 
fore it. The time may not have come to act in the 
matter; but when it does arrive, the difticulty will 
be settled. God grant that that time may come 


speedily. 





A RICH WEDDING TROUSSEAU. 


A lively correspondent thus describes the glories of 


the wedding garments of the Princess Dagmar, as 
seen by him at ‘ the top ofa high place” in Paris: 
The first glory developed—the presentation dress 
of the princess, after the marriage—is composed of a 
train of rose pink velvet, trimmed with a deep border 
of magnificent silver lace, of a most beautiful floral 
design, and cobweb-like texture. Bouquets of the 
same were appliques to the train.at equal distances. 
The petticoat of the finest rose satin, trimmed with 
the same lovely lace in the train. There was also 


the princess’s pillow, the covering formed entirely of 


the richest guipure. Many articles of underclothing 
were also displayed, all of the richest and most fairy- 
like description; indeed, so tine that you could 
hardly see tuem without a magnifying glass. 

I also saw the gold lace, embossed with pearls, for 
the trimming of a dress for the Empress of Russia; 
but it was not yet decided whether the dress should 
be made of white satin or turquoise blue velvet. 
Having seen the effect of this beautiful trimming on 
each of the materials abovementioned, I should de- 
cide in favor of the white satin, had I a voice in the 
matter. There was also a dress for her majesty the 
Queen of Wurtemburg, quite of a simple kind, and 
for morning wear. It was composed of a rich blue 
silk, trimmed with velvet of a deeper shade, and was, 
indeed, what I think slang people in your country 
would call a *“‘howler.” By the by, I forgot to tell 
you that the robe of the princess cost * only £2000.” 
The ladies with whom I had the happiness to be, 
were in fits of delight at the “cheapness.” But 
somehow I noticed that the husbands gradually got 
near the door, and looked at their watches as if they 
had important engagements elsewhere. 





THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

From the Scientitic American we learn that the 
great -ailway. which is to connect our two oceans is 
making rapid progress. The central division from 
Sacramento City to the California State line, will 
soon be completed. Ninety-three miles of the road 
are in operation, and paying well. On the remain- 
der, ten thousand laborers, chiefly Chinese, are at 
work. There are now fourteen first-class engines 
and two hundred freight cars on the road, and two 
more engines and one hundred more cars on their 
way to it. 

The western divisions which are intended to con- 
nect with the central are progressing rapidly, and 
everything gives promise that in a tew years the 
great road will be in running order, and the Atlantic 
and Pacitic connected by the glorious bands of iron 
which are to increase the wealth of the country so 
greatly. 

Now, while all parties are so busy amending the 
Constitution, why not put in an article compelling 
the government to take hold of this road and finish 
it? 





PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 
More than quick words, do move a woman’s mind. 
Drones suck not eagles’ blood, but rob bee-hives. 
Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes. 
Direct not him whose way himself will choose; 
*Tis breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt thou 

lose. 

Death remembered should be like a mirror, 
Who tells us, lite’s but breath; to trust it, error. 
Distribution should undo excess, 
And each man have enough. 
Dull not device by coldness and delay. 
Delays have dangerous ends. 
Dangerous conceits are in their natures poisons, 
Which at the first are scarce found to distaste; 
But with a little act upon the blood, 
Burn like the mines of sulphur. 





A STRANGE DIET. 
In the East, many strange dishes are seen by the 
traveller. One of the most popular of these is locusts. 
The legs and wings being pulled off, the bodies are 


fried in oil, and are considered a delicacy. ‘They are | 


sometimes dried in the sun, pounded up, and used 
as a flour for making bread. In many of the shops 
of Arabia, locusts are sold by the measure. Thus it 


will be seen that, according to Asiatic notions, John | 
the Baptist did not fare so badly as we moderns sup- | 


pose. ‘ Locusts and wild honey ” are great delicacies 


affairs is producing a feeling of uneasiness and vague | 2 the East. 
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. Hew Publications, 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MA AGAZINE FOR JANUARY. 
Published by Eiliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated M: wgazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

A great improvement has taken place in the ap- 
pearance of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. The January 
number, now before us, looks as fresh as a new silver 
coin, if any one can remember how silver coin, just 
from the mint, did look. New type, new illustra- 
tions, and a corps of the best authors in the country, 
alltend to make Ballou a popular favorite, and its 
large circulation is due to merit alone, not to fulsome 
puffs and extensive advertising. The present num- 
ber has some twenty illustrations anid illustrated ar- 
ticles. But here is the list of contents, and good 
enough it is: “In Sparkling Winter;” “A Rope 
Bridge in Peru;” “ Studies for the Aquarium ;” “The 
Aurora Borealis;” ‘Going and Coming;” ‘The 
Miniature Ship ‘Red, White and Blue;’” “A Inter- 
view with a Duke;” “ Parlor Magic;” “A View of 
Oport»;” “A Norwegian Church ;” ““‘Tomb of Na- 
poleon, at St. Helena;” “The Painted Chamber ;” 
*** Wild Darell’s Leap;’” ‘ Helen King’s Jealousy ;” 
“ Paul Fleming’s Betrothed;” ‘ Maude;” “A Little 
Gossip ;” “The Deception ;” ‘* In the Garden ;” *‘ The 
Gnome of the Fairy Grotto;” “‘ A Summer Tragedy ;”’ 
“Saved by a Rattlesnake;” ‘A Farewell to my Old 
Broom;” ‘ Boston by Rail;” “ Madaline Wirth’s 
Ride;” “How the Corn grew;” ‘The Florist;” 
“The Housewite;” ‘Curious Matters ;” “ Facts and 
Fancies ;”’ “ Our Picture Gallery ”—(Humorous I)lus- 
trations.) 


0 The terms are $150 per year; seven copies, 
$9.00; thirteen copies, $1500. Thatis, the publish- 
ers will send the MAGAZINE, one year, where fwelve 
copies or more are ordered, at $1.25 each, and a copy 
gratis, one year, to the person sending,the club. 
Single copies, fifteen cents. 

CLUB ARRANGEMENTS.—The publishers will send 
the AMERICAN UNION with BALLov’s MONTHLY, 
one year, for $4.00.—NOVELETTE and BALLOU’sS 
MONTHLY, one year, $3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION 
and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $5.00. The 
whole of these publications one year for $9.00. 

THE GREAT REBELLION: Its Secret History, Rise, 

Progress, and Disastrous Failure. By John Minor 

Botts, of Virginia. Mlustrated with a portrait of 


the author. 402 Pp Published by Harper & 
Brothers. New Yor 


In a notice so brief as this must of necessity be, 
we cannot do justice to Mr. Botts’s book. We have 
examined it carefully, and though we find it 
frequently marked by instances of temper and 
political partisanship, which, as a historian, he would 
have done well to discard, we cannot deny it the 
merit of being the most intensely interesting and 
conclusive work that has yet appeared in relation to 
the late unhappy civil war. 

The writer has for thirty years been an active and 
able participant in the public affairs of the country, 
and has enjoyed peculiar privileges and facilities in 
preparing his book. Wecommend it to the careful 
perusal of all men, especially to the attention ofour 
Southern brethren. 

THE SANcTUARY: A Story of the Civil War. By 
George Ward Nichols. Illustrated. 286 pp. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. New York. 

As a picture of army life, and of the great ‘* march 
to the Sea,” in which he was a worthy participant, 
Major Nichols has given us a stirring and life-like 
word painting; but he has failed to produce a novel. 
The work lacks depth and strength of plot, and the 
characters are handled awkwardly and with a lack of 
experience, which is painfully evident. 

A First LAtIn Book. With Notes and a Diction- 
ary. By William Smith, LL.D., and Henry Drisler, 


LL.D. 375 pp. Published by "Harper & rothers. 
New York. 


A very excellent little werk, containing carefully 
selected passages from Cresar’s Commentaries, and 
brief but comprehensive biographies of distinguished 
Romans. It is well adapted for our schools. 


THE RAcE FOR WEALTH. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
118 pp. Published by Harper & Brothers. New 
York. 


A powerful story, and, we think, the best Mrs. 
Riddell has yet given to the world of letters. It is a 
far more vigorous story than Phemie Keller, and 
marked by more genius than either Moxwell Dre- 
witt or George Geith. 

KissInG THE Rop. By Edmund Yates. 160 pp. 
Pablished by Harper & Brothers. New York. 
This we think Mr. Yates’s best work. He has his 

faults, but his writings have also the true ring of 
| genius. Nothing proves this better than the skillful 
| Manner,in which the character of Robert Streightly 
is managed; and it has been long since we have 
found a more touching scene in a novel than that 
| which closes this book. 

| 





All of the above for sale by Williams & Co., 100 
Washington St., Boston. 
CLIMBING AND SLIDING. Bythe author of ‘‘ Kath- 
arine Morris” illustrated. 239 pp. Published 
| by Nichols & Noyes. Boston. 
| Avery interesting and excellent story for young 
| people, inculcating a high and useful lesson. 
| For sale by the publishers. 


Boston Museum.—Mr. Field of the Boston Muse- | 


um has produced Griffith Gaunt; and the piece is 
placed on the stage in that thorough manner for 
which the Museum is celebrated. Of course it at- 
tracts large audiences, and will have a good run. 
Several novelties were laid aside to produce the new 
piece. 


First Lessons iN READING. By Richard Soule 
and William A. Wifeeler. 98 pp. Published by Lee 
| & Shepard. 149 Washington St., Boston. 
The design of the authors of this little book, is to 
| inavgurate ‘‘a new method of teaching the reading | 
of English, by which the ear is trained to discrimin- 
; ate the elementary sound of words, and the eye to 





recognize the signs used for these counte in the ¢ es- 
tablished csthography.” 

For sale by the publishers. 
LorDs AND LADIES. By the author of ‘‘ Margaret 


and her Bridesmaids.” 150 pp. Published by 
Loring. Boston. 


We think the author has failed to sustain in this 
work the reputation won by ‘* Margaret and her 
Bridesmaids.” 

For sale by the publishers. 

AFLOAT IN THE For#st: Or A Voyage among the 


Tree-Tops. By Captain Mayne Reid. Illustrated. 
202 pp. Published by Ticknor & Fields. Boston. 


This is Mayne Reid’s latest work, and decidedly 
one of his best. It relates to the adventures of a 
party of travellers, who, having been cast away in 
one of the flooded forests of the Amazon River, after 
much difficulty make their way out again. 

For sale by the publishers, 

TuE BicLow Parrrs. Second Series. By James 


Russell Lowell, 258 pp. Published by Ticknor & 
Fields. Boston. 


The Biglow Papers have won so high areputation, 
that the little we could say would seem superfluous, 
We can only declare that they are just suited to the 
times, and that quaint and witty as they are, there is 
in them a great deal of wisdom, by which men of all 
parties may profit. 

For sale by the publishers. 


THE LADY’s Al MANAC for 1867, is the title of an 
attractive little volume published by Lee and Shepard, 
149 Washington St. It is handsomely printed, and 
besides containing the usual caiculations of an alma- 
nac, is furnished with convenient pages for memoran- 
da, and choice literary selections, 

For sale by the publishers. 


NEw Music.—We have received from Thaddeus 
Firth, 563 Broadway, New York, the following new 
music, published and for sale by him. ‘Do not 
crush the Roses,” song, adapted and arranged by E. 
G. B. Holder. ‘* When Twilight Dews,” song, words 
by Moore, music by W. K. Bassford. ‘“ The Style 
of the Thing,” comic song, as sung by Mr. Howard 
Paul, ‘‘Stigelli’s Dream of Home, arranged as a 
Fantasie for the Piano,” by Stephen A. Emery. 
“Murmuring Rill,” Mazurka Caprice, by W. K. 
Bassford. ‘Softly o’er the Rippling Waves,” words 
by George Cooper, music by J. R. Thomas, ‘To 
Mary in Heaven,” words by Robert Burns, music by 
W. K. Bassford. 

We have received from Messrs. Oliver Ditson & 
Co., 277 Washington St., Boston, the following new 
music, published and for sale by them: “ Hour of 
Sweet Repose,” song, by T. H. Howe. ‘ The New 
Russian March,” by R. Bertridge. ‘‘The Girls of 
Dear New England,” ballad, words by G. W. Birdseye, 
music by M. Keller. ‘“ Buds,’ by F. Spindler. 
“Airy Fairy Lilian,’ words by Tennyson, music by 
Frank Elmore. ‘ Over Land and Sea,” waltz, by 
Jos. Gung’l. 





THE SILK TRADE. 

A deputation is about to visit the French empress 
to induce her to set the fashion of brocaded silks, 
which ina t would ch the Croix Rousse 
from the howling desert it has become, into a haven 
of peace and plenty. The address of the workmen 
has been distributed, and it is hoped that the fair 
leaders of tashion will not hesitate to adopt this 
means of rescuing thousands of their fellow-creatures 
from starvation. Plain silks require but few hands, 
a single workman can turn out a piece of silk with- 
out assistance, while the flowered and brocaded silks 
require a more complicated manufacture. The silk 
passes through eight or ten different bands, and thus 
the adoption of the fashion would give employment 
to ten times the number of workmen now engaged 
in weaving. The argument is specious and reason- 
able enough, but fashion is a tyrant, stiff-necked and 
indomitable. The address says that it needs but fur 
her majesty to say the word, and the retail dealer 
will merely have to ask at Lyons for silks brocaded in- 
stead of plain, to revive the commerce of the place 
and restore it to animation. But fashion declares 
her humor to be turned just now to short, narrow 
petticoats double one over the other, so that brocaded 
silk being soft and heavy, instead of stiff and light, the 
upper petticoat would look poor and flimsy if made of 
the brocaded silk; and she therefore adds with a 
sneer that the poor weavers may starve if they choose, 
tor how can she assist them when it is clear that 
brocade is totally unfit for the filfilment of her decree? 








Mrs. JOHN MoRRISSEY.—At a recent wedding 
ina Troy church, Mrs. John Morrissey appeared so 
richly attired, that the jewels she wore would have 
purchased all the dresses worn in the church, and 
buy the edifice and its entire furniture. Her dress 
was a pearl-colored corded silk, with thread-lace 
flounces. Upon her hair was a silver crown, studded 
with diamond stars. Upon ber neck a coral and dia- 
mond necklace. Diamo bracelets encircled her 
wrists, and her hair fairly glittered with diamonds. 





(" SELF-BINDING PorTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
andcleanasnew. Simplycutting the leaves, after 





etch number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We willfurnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.50. 
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dll LOUISE DUPER, 


The poor earth Heth cold and bare 
In wintry silence drear; 

No tender grass, nor pitying dew, 
Nor whispering leaves to cheer. 


The sad, blue gentians on her bre 
The last gems that she wore, 
Were broken by the stormy winds 

That swept October's floor. 


No kisses but the cold, white frost 
May touch her withered face, 

And all day doth the sullen sky 
Frown that she shows no grace. 


She waileth, sorrowful and dumb, 
For thee, O tender Snow, 

To fall as softly as the light, 
And hide her with her woe. 


Then drift down in the stilly dark, 
With leaves of saintly white, 

Like petals of white lilies blown 
By summer zephyrs light; 


Veiling the blinking stars, till all 
The barren fields are lain 

Sleeping in velvet, silver-touched, 
Like May-time's daisied plain ; 


Till the brown hills are crowned w 
The woods show gems for leaves 
Then let the stars peep out and see 
The fairest of all eves! 


No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NI 


Entered according to Actof Congressin | 
by ELLIoTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the C) 
the District ‘Court of Massachusetts. 
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MARIAN LESLIE'S HUS 
A VWVORM Ti THE 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ O, our manhood’s prime vigor, no spirit |: 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, nor sir 

O, the wild joys of living! the leaping fro 
rock— 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir 
silver shock 

Of a plunge in the pool's living water,— 


HERE are certain 
certain persons, \ 
seems to pass witho: 
like clear and su: 
water that lie in 
the banks of swift! 
streams, and seem 
down on the curre) 
were the Hazeltin: 
and wife, and their 
Looking at them pb 
impossible that t 
have passed since 
when their break fa 
rupted by the adve 
known baby. 

Mr. Hazeltine is 
men who seem always about the same ay 
ing as young men, and young-looking : 
wiry alertness of form and motion, a1 
grayness of color defeating all calculati 
age. Small, quick-moving gray eyes, a 
beardless chin, may look about the sam 
seventy. Then, Mrs. Hazeltine’s fair, fr 
not one to fade early. Besides, her li 
peaceful and happy,.and the smoothing ! 
placent content kept the wrinkles at bay. 
and grounds were unchanged, having be 
their kind, aud one might fancy that it \ 
canary, twittering among the same p. 
window, and the same impudent parrot 
cage in the corner. But, alas! the bird 
stitution, and not individuals, though M 
did drop a few gentle tears over the de 
successive songster. 

As for the unknown babe, you may hi 
whistling as he descends the stairs, fathe 
waiting till he shall come, before taking 
the break fast-table. 

The free, elastic step might lead or 
boyish figure, but the young man who + 
door, amiling a bright good-morning, 
twenty-five years ol!®at the least. H 
height, was broad- shouldered and er 
stiffness. A deep color glowed in the 
handsome oval face, the dark-brown | 
tere| in mirthful rings about bis foreb 
thick, short moustache assisted to incre: 
rent age. But perhaps the finest fea’ 
yourg man was his eyes, their brown bri 
ing like lustrous blackness through the 
which bis mother had been at such pains 

I do not pretend that Mr. Francis Haz 
genius, or a notably intellectual per» 
would | present him asasaint. But sti 
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ognize the signs used for these sounds in the es- 
lished orthography.” 

or sale by the publishers. 

“DS AND LADIES. By the author of ‘* Margaret 


nd her Bridesmaids.” 150 pp. Published by 
«ring. Boston. 


Ve think the author has failed to sustain in this 
‘k the reputation won by “ Margaret and her 
lesmaids.” 

or sale by the publishers. 

LOAT IN THE Forest: Or A Voyage among the 


ree-Tops. By Captain Mayne Reid. Illustrated. 
2pp. Published by Ticknor & Fields. Boston. 


bis is Mayne Reid’s latest work, and decidedly 
of his best. It relates to the adventures of a 
ty of travellers, who, having been cast away in 
of the flooded forests of the Amazon River, after 
ch difficulty make their way out again. 

or sale by the publishers, 

‘& BIGLow Papers. Second Series. By James 


‘ussell Lowell. 258 pp. Published by Ticknor & 
ields. Boston. 


he Biglow Papers have won so high areputation, 
t the little we could say would seem superfluous, 

ean only declare that they are just suited to the 
es, and that quaint and witty as they are, there is 
them a great deal of wisdom, by which men of all 
ties may profit. 

or sale by the publishers. 


HE LADY’s AIMANAC for 1867, is the title of an 
‘active little volume published by Lee and Shepard, 
Washington St. It is handsomely printed, and 
ides containing the usual calculations of an alma- 
, is furnished with convenient pages for memoran- 
and choice literary selections. 

or sale by the publishers. 


‘EW Music.—We have received from Thaddeus 


th, 563 Broadway, New York, the following new 
sic, published and for sale by him. ‘Do not 
ish the Roses,” song, adapted and arranged by E. 
B. Holder. ‘‘ When Twilight Dews,” song, words 
Moore, music by W. K. Bassford. “The Style 
ihe Thing,” comic song, as sung by Mr. Howard 
ul, ‘*Stigelli’®s Dream of Home, arranged as a 
ntasie for the Piano,” by Stephen A. Emery. 
vlurmuring Rill,” Mazurka Caprice, by W. K. 
ssford, ‘Softly o’er the Rippling Waves,” words 
George Cooper, music by J. R. Thomas. ‘To 
ry in Heaven,” words by Robert Burns, music by 
K. Bassford. 

\Ve have received from Messrs. Oliver Ditson & 
, 277 Washington St., Boston, the following new 
isic, published and for sale by them: “ Hour of 
eet Repose,” song, by T. H. Howe. ‘ The New 
ssian March,” by R. Bertridge. ‘‘The Girls of 
ir New England,” ballad, words by G. W. Birdseye, 
ic by M. Keller. “Buds,” by F. Spindler. 
\iry Fairy Lilian,” words by Tennyson, music by 
nk Elmore. “ Over Land and Sea,” waltz, by 
s. Gung’l. 





THE SILK TRADE. 


\ deputation is about to visit the French empress 
induce her to set the fashion of brocaded silks, 
ich in a moment would change the Croix Rousse 
n the howling desert it has become, into a haven 
peace and plenty. The address of the workmen 
~ been distributed, and it is hoped that the fair 
ders of fashion will not hesitate to adopt this 
ans of rescuing thousands of their fellow-creatures 
u starvation. Plain silks require but few hands, 
ngle workman can turn out a piece of silk with- 
‘ agsistance, while the flowered and brocaided silks 
‘uire amore complicated manufacture. The silk 
-ses through eight or ten different hands, and thus 
: adoption of the fashion would give employment 
en times the number of workmen now engaged 
weaving. The argument is specious and reason- 
2 enough, but fashion is a tyrant, stiff-necked and 
‘omitable. The address says that it needs but fur 
» majesty to say the word, and the retail dealer 
| merely have to ask at Lyons for silks brocaded in- 
‘ad of plain, to revive the commerce of the place 
{ restore it to animation. But fashion declares 
y humor to be turned just now to short, narrow 
ticoats double one over the other, so that brocaded 
< being soft and heavy, instead of stiff and light, the 
per petticoat would look poor and flimsy if made of 
brocaded silk; and she therefore adds with a 
‘er that the poor weavers may starve if they choose, 
how can she assist them when it is clear that 
cade is totally unfit for the filfilment of her decree? 





‘tRs. JOHN MORRISSEY.—At a recent wedding 
«Troy church, Mrs. John Morrissey appeared so 
hly attired, that the jewels she wore would have 
‘chased all the dresses worn in the church, and 
vy the edifice and its entire furniture. Her dress 
3 a pearl-colored corded silk, with thread-lace 
inces. Upon her hair was a silver crown, studded 
h diamond stars. Upon herneck a coral and dia- 
id necklace. Diamo bracelets encircled her 
sts, and her hair fairly glittered with diamonds. 





‘$" SELF-BrinDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 


nufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
1 be found a great convenience by those who see 
o use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
y durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
cleanasnew. Simplycutting the leaves, after 
bh number is put in, one hasa handy book, all 
ly toopen to any page desired. We willfurnish 
mat this office, or send them by mail, post paid 
u the receipt of $1.50. 
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The poor earth lieth cold and bare, 
In wintry silence drear; 

No tender grass, nor pitying dew, 
Nor whispering leaves to cheer. 


The sad, blue gentians on her breast, 
The last gems that she wore, 

Were broken by the stormy winds 
That swept October's floor. 


No kisses but the cold, white frosts 
May touch her withered face, 

And all day doth the sullen sky 
Frown that she shows no grace. 


She waileth, sorrowful and dumb, 
For thee, O tender Snow, 

To fall as softly as the light, 
And hide her with her woe. 


Then drift down in the stilly dark, 
With leaves of saintly white, 

Like petals of white lilies blown 
By summer zephyrs light; 


Veiling the blinking stars, till all 
The barren fields are lain 

Sleeping in velvet, silver-touched, 
Like May-time’s daisied plain; 


Till the brown hills are crowned with pearl, 
The woods show gems for leaves; 
Then let the stars peep out and see 
The fairest of all eves! 
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No. 2.-COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 





Entered aunetine | to Act of Congressin the year 1866, 
by ELLIoTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk’ sOfficeof 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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MARIAN LESLIE'S HUSBAND: 


— OR, — 
A GVO 


Y/ORM IN THE BUD. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


1 


CHAPTER VI. 


“* O, our manhood's prime vigor, no spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, nor sinew unbraced. 

O, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to 
rock— 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree—the cool 
silver shock 

Of a plunge in the pool's living water,— 


HERE are certain places, and 
certain persons, which time 
seems to pass without touching, 
» like clear and sunny rests of 
water that lie in curves in 
the banks of swiftly - running 
streams, and seem never to flow 
down on the current. Of these 
were the Hazeltines, husband 
and wife, and their homestead. 
Looking at them now, it seems 
impossible that twenty years 
have passed since the morning 
when their breakfast was inter- 
rupted by the advent of an un- 
known baby. 

Mr. Hazeltine is one of those 
men who seem always about the same age—old-look- 





ing as young men, and young-looking as old men, a 


wiry alertness of form and motion, and a general 
grayness of color defeating all calculation as to his 
age. Small, quick-moving gray eyes, and a narrow, 
beardless chin, may look about the same at fifty or 
seventy. Then, Mrs. Hazeltine’s fair, fresh face was 
not one to fade early. Besides, her life had been 
peaceful and happy,.and the smoothing hand of com- 
placent content kept the wrinkles at bay. The house 
and grounds were unchanged, having been perfect of 
their kind, aud one might faucy that it was the same 
canary, twittering among the same plants in the 
window, and the same impudent parrot in its gilded 
cage in the corner. But, alas! the birds were an in- 
stitution, and not individuals, though Mrs. Hazeltine 
did drop a few gentle tears over the demise of each 
successive songster. 

As for the unknown babe, you may hear him now, 
whistling as he descends the stairs, father and mother 
waiting till he shall come, before taking their seats at 
the breakfast-table. 

The free, elastic step might lead one to expecta 
boyish figure, but the young man who stands in the 
door, smiling a bright good-morning, looks to be 
twenty-five years old*at the least. He had a fine 
height, was broad-shouldered and erect, without 
stiffness. A deep color glowed in the dusk of his 
handsome oval face, the dark-brown hair still clus- | 
tered in mirthful rings about his forehead, and the 
thick, short moustache assisted to increase his appa- 
rent age. But perhaps the finest feature of this 
young man was his eyes, their brown brilliancy show- 
ing like lustrous blackness through the long lashes 
which his mother had been at such pains to cultivate. 

I do not pretend that Mr. Francis Hazeltine was a 
genius, or a notably intellectual person. Neither 
would 1 present him asasaint. But still less was he 





a vommonplace fellow. Handsome, generous in feel- 
ings, high-principled, and with talents above the 
average, he would be both admired and respected in 


deeper and stronger feelings than the mere superficial | 


While we have described him, young Mr. Hazeltine 
has bade his father good-morning, kissed his mother’s 
cheek, and taken his seat at the table. 

*“ We have concluded to go. Frank,’ Mrs. Hazeltine | 
said, with a soft sigh breaking through her smile. 

“You have!”? he exclaimed, glancing quickly to- 
wards his father. 

Mr. Hazeltine nodded, and occupied himself with 
his breakfast. 

“And so you’re going to pull yourself up by the 
roots, and transplant, to follow my fortunes?” And 
the bright eyes of the speaker seemed to swim in a 
mist that was almost tears. 

“Of course we would rather be with you,” the 
mother said. ‘And of course we don’t wish you to 
settle here in so small a place. And we may just as 
well move now and have you with us while you are 
preparing for your profession, as put it off, and move 
when you begin to practise.” 

For Frank was to be a physician, and was now 
about going to the city to hear medical lectures. Well 
he knew how deep must be that love that would break 
the ties and associations of a lifetime, rather than be 
separated from him; and he feit it strongly, though, 
humoring their mood, he affected to regard it as a 
matter of course. If there were traces of tears in 
the gentle eyes of his mother when she went about 
ordering the packing of furniture, and leaving out 
such things for sale as they did not care to take with 
them, he seemed not to see, though he showed her a 


} 
observer detected. | 


tenderer and more thoughtful attention in conse- | 


quence. If her lip quivered when taking leave of 
some old acquaintance, he would interpose a cheerful 
word, and a promise of soon meeting again. 

** We are sure to see you, Mrs. Leslie,” Frank said, 
* you visit Mrs. Philips so frequently.” 

“O, my visiting days are about over,” Mrs. Leslie 
said, in a manner that was none too cordial. 

The young man had never been a favorite of hers, 
and with the first news of their removal, she had 
conceived an uneasy idea concerning him. Supposing 
that this fine-looking young son of nobody knew 
whom should take a fancy to Marian Philips’s proud 
daughter! 

When she walked over her dismantied house for 
the last time, Mrs. Hazeltine at length gave way, and 
buried her face in her handkerchief with a burst of 
weeping: 

“ Dear mother!” Frank cried, putting his arm ten- 
derly around her. ‘I was wrong to consent to your 
going.” 

*‘ T cannot help it, Frank,” she sobbed. “ But don’t 
think that I regret going. I would not change any- 
thing, but I am an old woman, and am not likely 
ever to see this house again. I came here when I 
first married, and have lived a good many happy 
years under this roof. Those ties cling closer than 
we think.” 

“T trust that you willlivea good many happy years 
under the roof to which you are going,” he said, 
gently leading her away. 

Mrs. Leslie, in writing to her daughter, made a 
brief mention of this intended removal, adding, in 
her peremptory way, ‘I hope that you will not be 
intimate with the Hazeltines. Not but I consider 
Mr. and Mrs. Hazeltine excellent and unexceptional 
people; but Francis is not to my taste, and I think 
that if Mr. Philips were aware of the circumstances 
of his birth, he would not desire him for a frequent 
visitor.” 

An advice which the daughter found sufiiciently 
hard to comply with; for she was the only acquain- 
tance Mrs. Hazeltine had in the city, and, feeling 
homesick and lonely at first, that lady desired to see 
her often. Besides, Mrs. Philips considered her 
mother’s prejudices unreasonable, and felt ill-dispos- | 
ed tosubmit to them. Frank she had not seen for | 
several years, he having been away at college when | 
she visited her mother; and she had no desire to 
punish the young man for the misfortune of his un- 
known parentage. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“A song of a nest:— 
There was once a nest in a hollow, 
Down in the mosses and knot-grass pressed, 
Soft and warm, and full to the brim; 
Vetches leaned over it purple and dim, 
With buttercup-buds to follow."' 


THE Philips were not too much afraid of the eyes 
of people, and, in consequence, any one passing their 
house in the evening, when they were at home, might | 
see a very pleasant picture through the broad front 
window. 

First, dimly visible, was a large front parlor, un- 
lighted except by such light as came trom the furthest | 
room of the long suite. One got an impression of | | 
rich coloring and softness, of luxuriant chairs and | 
sofas, of pictures leaning from velvet walls, and of | 
mirrors separating and reflecting this deep-hued, 
tlowery softness, as waters part yet muitiply blossumy 
banks. There might be caught, here and there, 
glimpses of a heavy fold of drapery rolling out from | 
cornice or alcoye, some white gleam of marble, bust, 
vase, or slab, or a gollen flame where some stray ray 
of light fell on the gilded clasp of a book. A lofty 
archway, with a slender pillar at either side, separat- 








OUR UNION. 


ed this room from one beyond, which was very simi- 
lar, but more clearly seen, the nearer light striking 


| sharply on cornice and pictare-frame, sinking warm- | 
any circle in which he should move. The first im- | ly into crimson curtain or cushion, half revealing | 
pression he made upon the stranger was of high spir- | 
its, and careless good-nature; but, under these, were | 


soft, unsteady light, and to look with luminous, spir- 
it-like eyes. 
Beyond this room, was a third, all light and 


| group was framed in the wide door. 
| flickered in the grate, for it was September, and the | 
evenings were getting cool, and in one corner sat Mr. 


evening paper. The light from the shaded lamp at 


which he had a habit of occasionally smoothing down 
with a white and weil-shaped hand. The upper part 
of the face was in shadow, that softened the look of 
the wide forehead, and deepened the hue of his au- 
burn hair. 

Opposite Mr. Philips, and directly before the fire, 
that spread its glowing background for her, sat his 
wife, her profile to the window, her perfectly-devel- 
oped and finished beauty defined and displayed by 
the broad, bright flames. The outline of her features 
looked almost childish, so delicate were they ; for Mrs. 
Philips’s commanding air was in her eyes, brow, and 
figure. A dress of soft wool, emerald-green, came 
close to wrists and throat, and from that shone her 
dazzling hands, and rosy blossom of*a face. She had 
never left off curls, in or out of fashion, and now 
they drooped and cling, and wound in large loose 
rings all about the ivory comb that held them in 
place. 

Ata little distance from these two, sat Lily Philips, 
a girl like her name. If you were to change a pond- 
| lily to a girl, you would make such a girl as this. 
Pale and delicate, with a ricky waxen whiteness, a 
heavy braid of golden hair at the back of her droop- 
ing head; light and slight of form, with easy, float- 
ing motions, with small pink lips, and eyes of clear 
gray, like waters faintly shadowed. Envious people 
liked to remark what a foil to her mother’s superb 
and blooming beauty this slip of a pale girl was. For 
it was past a doubt that Mrs. Philips was the beauty 
of the town. Young belles tapped with their heels, 
and tried to smile, while their escorts held them back 
to let Mrs. Philips pass first in or out, looking to 
catch a glance or a nod from her as she stepped by 
with such stately grace. Dashing dames bit their 
lips, to see the gentle coolness with which she receiv- 
ed an adulation which all their complacency could 
not win, and that when their effurts had banished 
her from any conspicuous place, her obscurity imme- 
diately attracted all that they would so gladly have 
attached to themselves. 

Do not imagine that Mrs. Philips was a belle. She 
would have rejected such a title with indignant dis- 
dain. No airs of a coquette, no vain flutter, ever 
soiled the pure dignity of her character. The ad- 
miration which she excited was such as her husband 
could be proud of, and no twinge of jealousy ever 
marred his confidence in her. She was a star rather 
than a belle, and attracted by higher charms than 
crimson cheeks or beautiful hands. 

Others than the reader have looked on this family 
group. A gentleman paused for a minute on the 
sidewalk to look in, then went up the steps and rang 
the bell. In a few minutes, Mr. Frank Hazeltine was 
shown into the room. Mr. Philips looked up from 
his paper, smiling an easy welcome; his wife rose to 
offer her fair hand, and Miss Lily, with a faint pink 
over her whiteness, rose, bowed slightly, without 
lifting her eyes, then resumed her seat and her 
netting. 

‘1 expected to find father and mother here,” the 
young man said. 

“Were they coming round?” Mrs. Philips asked, 


giving hima seat beside herself, and suffering her 


eyes to dwell on his handsome, spirited face. 

“Yes, that was their intention at supper-time. I 
had to go out for an hour, and promised to call for 
them. Some one must have come in.” 

“O,” said Lily, ‘the Allyns were to call there this 
evening. Cousin Fred said so to-day. Uncle George 





| has no other time but evenings, and he wanted to see 


Mr. Hazeltine.” 

The blush deepened on Lily’s cheek, while she 
spoke, for Frank Hazeltine always looked at and lis- 
tened to her more earnestly than he was aware. -Be- 
sides, among ‘“‘ the Allyns” was one whom Lily was 
beginning to have a little uneasy feeling about. Her 
Cousin Alice, a fair, proud girl, noticeable for her cool, 
graceful ways, was too charming, when she chose, to 
be trusted in the society of a gentleman whom she 
might think worth pleasing. Not that Lily objected 
to Mr. Hazeltine’s being pleased with Alice—O no!— 
but then Alice was a bit of a coquette, and mamma 
thought a good deal of the Hazeltines, and would 
not like Frank to be treated ill, and—well, after all, 
what did she care? He could look out for himself. 
Mr. Philips laid aside his paper. 

“What do you think of your father going into 
business with Mr. Allyn?” he asked. “ It seems that 
they are talking about it.” 

“T like it,” the young man answered, decidedly. 
“ Father would never exist without business. He is 
too active, and if his energies were not otherwise em- 
ployed, they would wear himself out.” 

** Yes,” Mrs. Philips said, smiling. ‘* We used to 
say that we didn’t believe Mr. Hazeltine ever slept, 
he was so constantly moving when he was awake, 
and seemed so unwearied. Is it true that you are 
going into Doctor Lawrence’s office?” 

‘Yes; lam fortunate. He says that he is getting 


some pictured tace that seemed to breathe in that | 


warmth, and on the night we choose, a charming | for me,’ Mrs. Philips said. 
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too old for practice, and wants an assistant. Nothing 
could be better; though if I had been obliged to 
work my way, I would not have complained. But I 
shall learn so much from him.” 

A few words more, then Mr. Hazeltine recollected 


| that if there was company at home, it behooved bim 


to pay his respects to them without delay. 
“Stay one moment, and take a letter out to post 
“IT had almost forgotten 


A wood fire | it, and I want mother to get it to-morrow evening. I 


have but to direct it.” 
She went to her escritoire, and, before enclosing 


Philips, in dressing-gown and slippers, reading the | the letter, glanced over it, to see if anything was 


omitted. Having done so, she glanced back towards 


his elbow lay strongly on his handsome mouth and | the group around the fire. The young man was tell- 
chin, and sparkled in the long, tawny-colored beard, | ing something that had happened to him that day, 


speaking in a spirited way that was natural to him, 
and the other two were listening. Mr. Philips lean- 
ed back, and listened with a slight smile playing 
around his mouth, evidently pleased with the speaker, 
and Lily looked with her heart in her eyes, and a 
flickering blush and smile coming and going. 

Mrs. Philips hesitated a moment. Her mother 
had inquired about the Hazeltines, and she had not 
mentioned them in her letter. As Mrs. Leslie grew 
older, she grew more difticult to deal with. She was 
nervous and positive about tritles, and sometimes her 
daughter was almost alarmed at her strange manner. 
She acted like a person in whose mind some wearing 
secret lay, disturbing every other thought, and in- 
vesting trifles with an importance which did not be- 
long to them. 

She was jealous and watchful of her daughter’s 
associates, questioning her about them in a manner 
that would have been very provoking, if it had not 
been almost childish. She was particularly uneasy 
about the Hazeltines, seeming to almost hate them, 
and merely, it would appear, because Mrs. Philips 
liked them. 

Mrs. Philips paused now, with her pen in her hand. 
Should she answer her mother’s questions, or seem to 
have forgotten them? The hesitation was but mo- 
mentary. With a slight expression of vexation on 
her face, she added a postscript. * 


“‘T am sorry that your wishes concerning the Haz- 
eltines cannot be regarded. Naturally they come to 
us, and do not dream of our avoiding them. It is 
impossible to do so, without appearing very strange- 
ly. Indeed, it is impossible to do so at all, without 
acquainting Lily and her father with your wishes. 
They both like the family very much, and would cer- 
tainly think your feeling a very unreasonable one. 
Besides, I may as well tell vou, it looks as though the 
two young people have a liking for each other. And 
what objection could be made? I must really beg 
you, dear mother, to give up this hope of making the 
two families strangers to each other. I could not 
accomplish it if I would.’’ 


Still with that look of annoyance on her face, the 
lady sealed her letter, and turned to the others. The 
three were standing, and Frank Hazeltine’s stalwart, 
graceful figure showed nobly in the full light. The 
tossed, shining hair, the brilliant eyes, the flashing 
smile, all mate up a captivating person. What could 
be the secret of her mother’s dislike to him? She 
stood an instant looking intently at him, then, mov- 
ing forward, caught her husband’seye. She blushed 
as she did so, and dropped her own. 

“ Your letter ready?” asked the gentleman, look- 
ing down on her from bis height, and dwelling with 
involuntary admiration on her face. All his life long 
this lady had been a sort of idol of his, niched like a 
goddess, fair and blooming, in his childhood, and but 
descending from her niche to assume a throne, as he 
grew to manhood. Of all the women he had seen, he 
had never admired any other as he did Mrs. Philips, 
and now something protecting and superior had crept 
into his homage. He was so manly, and she so well- 
preserved, that her sixteen years of seniority were 
scarcely perceptible. She might be an elder sister. 
At all events, she was a lady and he a gentleman 
now, not as once—she a lady, and he achild at her 
knee. 

The young man was a little disconcerted to tind 
Mr. Philips looking keenly at him when he raised his 
eyes, which that gaze seemed to demand, and it was 
with a slight confusion that he took the letter. 

* You can drop it into the box at the corner,” she 
said; and even as she spoke, with the subject of her 
mother’s unaccountable aversion in ber mind, some 
spark leaped through a chain of apparent trifles in 
her memory, setting them all ablaze with a hateful 
possibility. Her father’s connection with Mrs. Wis- 
nor, her mother’s jealousy, the scandal concerning 
them, some of which had reached her ears, the mys- 
terious birth of this young man, and, lastly, the re- 
semblance which more than une person had remark- 
ed between her and himself. Could that be the rea- 
son of her mother’saversion? Was Frank Hazeltine 
her father’s son? 

As the thought flashed through her mind, a crim- 
son flush dyed her whole face, and her head drooped 
with sbame and distress. Mr. Hazeltine did not see 
it, but Mr. Philips did, and, turning towards him, as 
their visitor bowed himself out the door, she saw a 
spark of startled fire in the eyes that were fixed on 
her. It died on the instant, for Mr. Philips trusted 
his wife, and knew her to be too familiar with admir- 
ation to be moved at an admiring glance from this 
young man, or from any other, unless the admiration 
should be open enough to excite her displeasure. 

Involuntarily the wife went to her husban«l's side, 
and stood an instant leaning on bis arm. There was 
her refuge from all the cares of life. There was al- 
ways a deep and faithful tenderness. She did 1ot 
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his eyes dwelt on her face. Then she thought, ‘“‘ How 
foolish and wild my fancy was!” and, relieved by that 
thought, smiled up into the face bending gravely to- 
wards her, pressed his arm witha light, caressing 
hand, and went to close and put away her escritoire. 

Her husband looked after her, and sighed even 
while he smiled. How many moods and fits came 
over her, to which he had not the key! How many 
lights and shades passed over that loved and beauti- 
ful face, of which he knew not the source. How 
many times she had shrunk from a tender word of 
his, as though it hurt her, and seemed to dread those 
moments of confidential communion which should be 
sweetest to one who loved! And yet, he could not 
doubt that she loved him. 

Neither of the two, engrossed in each other, had 
noticed Lily, who had not lost a look or turn of this 
by-play. She had sunk into her seat as their visitor 
went out, and from the shadow of a fire-screen had 
watched her mother. O, why was she so beautiful? 
Why must she herself forever be overshadowed by 
that glowing and superb presence? And what did 
that blush mean? 

The girl pretended to be netting, when her mother 
came back to resume her seat, and bent so close to 
the tire to count her stitches that it burnt her face to 
a bright rose-color. 

“You are burning your face, Lily,” said her moth- 
er, who was as careful of her daughter’s looks as of 
herown. ‘‘And I would rather you should not net 
in the evening. The steel is hurtful to the eyes, and 
you will feel it after a while.” 

*T don’t feel it at all,” Lily said, a little shortly. 

* You will feel it in time,” was the reply. “I re- 
quest you to put away your netting.”’ 

“1 want to finish it to-night,” the girl said, going 
on with her work. 

“Lily,” said her ‘see, sternly, “you surprise 
me!” 

With quivering lips, but an angry face, Lily put 
away her work, her mother sitting silent and dis- 
pleased. It was so seldom that the girl had any will 
in opposition f ber own, that Mrs. Philips was as 
much surprised as offended by her daughter’s manner. 

“ Now,” Mr. Philips said, when the work had been 
put away with very unnecessary emphasis, “if you 
have no apology to make to your mother, I recom- 
mend that you go to your room.” 

Mrs. Philips put out a deprecating hand towards 
her husband, but said nothing. She never interfered 
with his will, and, indeed, seemed to have a sort of 
terror of him, when he showed the stern side of his 
character. 

Lily rose at this recommendation, made a scornful 
bow, and left the room in silence. The two looked at 
each other in surprise. 

** What is the matter?” asked the mother. 

“Some flirt ot girlish temper, 1 suppose,’’ was the 
careless answer. 

But Mr. Philips was seriously annoyed. He more 
than suspected the source of Lily’s anger, and his 
blood warmed and quickened at the thought that she 
would dare to be jealous of her mother. He felt a 
momentary vexation, too, for that strange blush 
which the daughter as well as himself had seen. As 
he sat looking into the fire, silent and annoyed, a 
white hand was laid on his shoulder, as his wife stood | 
beside him. 

“T hate tosee you frown,” she whispered, ‘* even | 
when the frown is not for me. Forgive Lily’s pet- 
tishness, and smile again.” 

He looked up, with a grave smile, into the lovely 
face bending so near. | 

“Why do you dread my frown so much?” he ask- | 
ed. ‘* Do you fear me?” 

** Sometimes I do,” she said, sadly. 

* When, Marian?” 

** When Lam afraid that I have displeased you, or 
that you misunderstand me,” she wuswered, tears 
swimmivg in her beautiful eyes. 

* One would think that | were in the habit of beat- 
ing you,” he said, smiling more brightly, as be drew 
the tremulous, caressing hand into his own. 

“An unkind look trom youis worse than a blow 
would be,” she said, with something like passion. 

** My carling, am 1 ever unkind to you?” he ex- 
claimed, drawing her nearer to him. 

Sbe smiled through her tears, and all was sunshine 
again. But up stairs, the daughter lay on her bed, 
anc sobbed in bitter anger. Did they think that she 
had no feeling —that she was a baby? she asked her- 
self. Was she to be treated like a pettish child, when 
her neart was wrung? 

**T believe he loves my mother!” she muttered, 
shivering at her own audacious ataecai “And 1 be- 
lieve that my mother—” 

She trembled, and dared go no further, 





CHAPTER VIL. 





A FEW days after, there came ashort and some- 
what singular letter from Mrs. Leslie. She was not | 
well, and would like to see her daughter. Would | 
Marian come for a few days, and bring Lily with 
her? She wished very much to see them both. | 

“Tam afraid that mother is very ill,’? Mrs. Philips | 
said to her husband. ‘“ It is so odd that she should | 
request us to come in this way. She doesn’t ask if it 
is convenient, or teil us to come soon, but sig eta 
us to come this week, as though she wanted no delay 
Tam atraid that she is very ill,” she repeated, het | 
face pale with alarm. | 


re | 
“ Will you go at once?” her husband asked. | 
“Yes, certainly! We wili start in the morning, | 


| troubled slumber. 


Tae 


Lily. Of course you can’t go, Mr. Philips?” she 
asked, wistfully. 

**Not so soon. I wish that I could. 
might be able, if you felt like waiting a day.” 

“Ido not dare,” she replied. “ We can go, and 
you follow and come back with us, if you can. I will 
telegraph you as soon as I get there, if there is any- 
thing particular the matter.” 

It was so arranged, and, on the next morning, Lily 
and her mother took the cars. At the depot, they 
met Frank Hazeltine, who joined them immediately. 

“Theard, late last evening, that you had been call- 
ed away by your mother’s illness,” he said to Mrs. 
Philips. ‘ It was too late to go to your house, and I 


told mother that I would run over to the depot and , 


inquire this morning. Is it anything serious?” 

Marian was so pre-occupied by anxiety for her 
mother, that she had no room for fancies regarding 
Frank Hazeltine, and her manner was just what it 
should have been, as she explained the case to him. 
She seemed in haste to get away, indeed, and took 
her husband’s arm, leaving Lily to the young man. 
Lily breathed more freely, as she took the arm offer- 
ed her, and stepped into the car. After all, how fool- 
ish she was! 

“ You will not stay long?” her escort asked. 

“T do not know,” Lily said, blushing faintly. 
will depend on how we find grandmother.” 

“Shall you remain as long as your mother does?” 
he asked, thinking he should miss their pleasant fire- 
side group. 

** T suppose so.”” 

“T shall miss you,” he said, in a low tone. 
stay long.” 

Without at all intending or suspecting it, the speak- 
er used a tone and manner that might easily be mis- 
taken for that of a lover, and, at sound of it, the 
girl’s last doubt fled away. 

The whistle sounded, the cars moved, and the two 
gentlemen stood looking after them while they were 
in sight, then turned away, and went homeward. 

“IT hope you don’t mean to desert me, because I am 
alone,” Mr. Philips said, as they parted. ‘“ Come up 
this evening.” 

Mrs. Leslie welcomed her daughter and Lily eager- 
ly, and, though not looking well, was not nearly as 
ill as Mrs. Philips had expected to find her. 

“Twas really alarmed, mother,” she said. “ Ed- 
ward told me that you could not have written your- 
self, if you had been very ill; but I got nervous, and 
could not be re-assured.”’ 

‘*I was very anxious to see you,” her mother re- 
plied, gravely. “1am glad you are come.” 

Marian slyly stole away, after a while, to write a 
note to her husband; and Lily tried hard to think 


“ It 


“Don’t 


that she had not been ill-used in being dragged away | 


into the country, and away from home, and from— 
well, trom Frank, she owned to herself, blushing, 
and all for her grandmother’s 
er’s. groundless tears. 

There was an effort made by all to appear cheerful 
that evenizz, but with ill success, and when Mrs. 
Leslie, bidi..ng an early good-night to Lily, asked her 
daughter to accompany ber to her room a while, 
Marian began to tremble and grow pale. 

Mrs. Leslie leaned heavily on her daughter’s arm, 
as they went up stairs, and when they had gone into 
her chamber, carefully shut the door behind them. | 
In about half an hour, her bell rang violently, and in 
an instant her voice was heard on the landing. 

“Bring some ice-water up as quickly as you can,” 
she said to the servant; ‘and tell Betty to run up 
here.” 

“What is the matter, grandmother?” asked Lily 
from the lower hali. 

** Your mother has fainted, dear,” was the answer. 

Lily ran up stairs, with her heart in her mouth, 
and, going into her grandmother’s chamber, saw her 


mother lying, pallid and senseless, stretched at length | 


on the floor. 

* QO mother! mother! What has happened? What 
was the matter?” she cried, in affright, throwing 
herself on her knees beside her mother. 

* Be quiet, child!” answered her grandmother, 
who was very pale. ‘See, she is reviving! Don’t 
disturb her. Let Jane and Betty litt her on to the 
bed. 
have gone to bed before this.” 

Marian slowly opened her eyes, looked about, then, 
with a moan, closed them again. 

*“*O mother! what is the matter?” cried Lily. 

“You should not disturb vor distress her,” said 
Mrs. Leslie, sharply. ** Let her recover. There is 
nothing the matter. She will be quite well in the 
morning.” 


‘Yes, I shall be well in the morning, Lily,” her | 


mother said, faintly, opening ber eyes again. ‘“ You 
better go to bed now; and don’t be anxious about 
me.” 

**But wont you sleep with me, mother?” asked 
the girl, piteousty. 

“No, dear; I will stay with your grandmother to- | 
night.” 

** There, child, don’t make her talk any more,” said 
Mrs. Leslie, impatiently. 


Lily bent to kiss her mother, trying hard to keep | 


back the tears of mingled home-sickness and alarm, 


and went away lingeringly, todream of oue far away. | 


The servants were dismissed, the door closed again, 
and the mother laid down beside her daughter, and 
drew the beavctiful head into her 

There was but little 


arms. 

sieep tor either of them that 
night, but, towards morning, Mrs. Philips fell into a 
Her mother rose and watched | 
her, saw the long sighs that heaved her breast with 


every other breath, saw the contractions of the | 


OF 
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whim, and her moth- | 


She was tired with her journey, and ought to | 


OUR 


| brow, and the moving of the eyes 
lids. 

| “Ah, my God!” she muttered. 
| know the worst yet! I was mad! I was mad!” 
“Ome! O me!” moaned Marian in her sleep; then 
| started, wide awake, and saw her mother leaning 
) over her. ‘ Mother, I have had such a dream,” she 
| exclaimed, then stopped. 

For an instant their eyes met; then she sank down 
| again, and buried her face in the pillow. Lily, going 


UNION. 


grandmother, who gently put her back. 

“Your mother is sleeping,” she whispered, “and 
I don’t want her to be waked. We will take break- 
fast without her. She will feel better for a little more 
| sleep.” 

It was nearly noon when Mrs, Philips came down, 
and Lily uttered an exclamation at sight of her. She | 
| was perfectly white, not a tinge of that rich color | 
| which seldom deserted her, and in contrast with this | 
| pallor, her eyes and hair showed doubly dark. There 
was something set and cold, too, in her face, as 
though an icy hand had touched it, congealing its lite 
and expression, as well as its bloom. 

“Why, mamma! how dreadfully you do look!” 
cried Lily, in affright. “1 thought that you were 
better.” 

“So Iam,” her mother replied, glancing at her, 
then looking away again immediately, seeming to 
shiver in doing so. “I did not sleep well the first | 
part of the night, and sleeping late always makes me 
pale.” 

“But, mamma,” said Lily, choking with tears, 
‘you look as white as marble. 1 mean to write to 
papa to come right down here.” 

“By no means!” her mother exclaimed, coloring 
violently. ‘Ido not wish you to interfere.” 

The girl stood astonished. 

“You should not fret your mother so,” Mrs. Leslie 
said, more calmly, but still with some severity. “She 
has had an attack, and will now get well, if you al- 
low her to keep quiet. You will only alarm your fa- 
ther unnecessarily, by writing to him. Your mother 
will herself write, when it is time. Now, child, try 
not to be frightened at nothing.” 

Lily held her tongue, and tried to content herself; 
but everything seemed so gloomy. It was days before 
her mother appeared like herself again, and even 
then, the girl felt a difference. Glad enough was 
she, when, just at sunset one evening, she looked 
out, at the click of the gate-latch, and saw her father 
coming up the walk. 

“O papa!” she cried, joyfully, and ran to meet 
him. 

He had come without warning, having found the 
last week too lonely to risk another. Looking up 
from his daughter’s embrace, he saw his wife stand- 
| ing under the shadowy vines of the doorway, their 
crimson leafage throwing over her a glow which she 
| Sorely needed. Even in that glow, he noticed her 

paleness, and searched her face with startled eyes. 
i Marian, you are ill!” be said. 
| “I have been, but I am well, now,” she faltered, 
| hiding her face on his shoulder. 

“ Il, and not let me know!” he said, reproachfully. 

“Mamma fainted the first night we got here!” ex- 
claimed Lily, glad of an opportunity to break through 
the restraint that had bound her for the last week. 
| “ Why, Marian, what does this mean?” asked her 
| husband, almost severely. ‘*Why was I not in- 
formed?” 
| “Lily makes quite too much of it,’ said Mrs. 
| Philips, giving her daughter an almost angry glance. 
“YT suppose that I was tired and anxious, and I 
| fainted. You wouldn’t have me send for you two 
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to the door as soon as it was opened, was met by her | 


under the closed | 


“Ts not this beautiful?” ‘oried Lily, who was 2 die- 
| posed to be delighted with everything. ‘ Let us sit 


“And she doesn’t | without lights.” 


Humoring ber, and themselves, also, they sat in 
that white, mystical light, which seemed to change 
them all to ghosts, so silent were they, so pale they 
looked in such pallid radiance. The vines swung 


| with a fitful, sighing noise, the river flowed with a 
| Silver rustle, and there came faint and mournful 
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| hundred and fifty miles, would yon, just for that? I 
| have not been well since. Iam dilions, I think, But | 
| there was nothing to send for you for. I knew that | 
you would come, and didn’t wish to alarm you. Of 
| eee, if L had been really ill, I sbould have sent for | 
you.” 

“Do you think I have taken poor care of your wife, | 
| Mr. Philips?” asked a voice behind them, and there | 
' stood Mrs. Leslie. 

Eveu Marian was startled at her mother’s paleness, 
| though Mrs. Leslie smiled, and gave her son-in-law a | 
| cordial greeting. Looking at her, he thought that he | 
| understood the reason of his wife’s changed looks 
and that ber anxiety for her mother had not been 
without cause. But Mrs. Leslie’s manner contra- | 
dicted her looks, She was cheerful even to gayety, | 
and Lily caught herself staring, more than once, and | 
wondering why she had never before found grand- | 
mother so talkative and agreeable. 

“T only snatched a little time to run See, ”* Mr. | 
Philips said, as they sat over their tea. “I must go | 
back in the morning. I don’t want to be selfish— | 
but,” he hesitated, then laughingly added, “I am | 
selfish, whether I wish to do so or not. Now, what I 
j advise is this—that you all three go back with me. | 
| You would be better for a change, mother, and it is 
, 80 long since ) you visited us that I really think you 
| ought to go.” | 
| “T have been promising Marian that I would go up | 
| this winter,’’ Mrs. Leslie said. ‘ But it will not be | 
convenient for me to go now. I wont be so selfish, | 
though, as to keep the others away from you. Must 
you, really, go in the morning?” 
*Treally must. Iam sorry that you cannot.” 
| © Then Lily and I will,” his wife said. 
; Lily smiled and blushed with delight. She was 
heartily sick of the gloomy place. The evening was 
| mild, and, as they stepped from the dining-room into 
the parlor, they saw the open windows full of the, 
| white moonlight, in which the crimson woodbines 
swung and ssiiaapeneils 


watts of melody trom a flute-player far away. 

* Sing, mamma,” said Lily. 

She looked up at her husband, on whose arm she 
rested. 

“If anything could be better than this silence, it 
would be your singing,” he whispered; and she 
caught the radiance of a sweet, and tender smile. 

Pressing his hand gently, she withdrew and went 
to sit in the window, where the light wrapped her 
| like a silvery mantle. A moment’s silence. Then 
she sang that most pathetic of prayers—that prayer, 
the power of which had unnerved the assassin’s arm, 
and melted his heart—that prayer which, while 
pleading that the singer’s soul might be saved, had 
saved his life, also. 


“ Pieta signore! Dime dolente !” 


Ah, that voice! The husband’s heart was stung 
with love and pain while listening. It was too real. 
She sang like one weighed down with grief, too heavy 
to bear, crying out for pity lest she should die be- 
neath her burden. He drew a long breath as the 
rich voice trembled away into silence. 

“O mamma!” cried Lily. ‘That is beautiful, but 
too mournful. Sing something different to wipe that 
out.” 

The singer thought a moment, then sang in a wil- 
ing, luring voice: 


“*The water rushed, the water swelled; 

A fisherman sat by, 

And gazed upon his dancing float 
With tranquil-dreaming eye. 

And as he sits, and as he looks, 
The gurgling waves arise: 

A maid, all bright with water-drops, 

* Stands straight before his eyes. 


“** She sang to him. she spoke to him! 

“My fish why dost thou snare 

With human wit and human guile 
Into the killing air? 

Couldst see how happy fishes live 
Under the stream so clear, 

Thyself would plunge into the stream, 

And live forever there. 


“*** Bathe not the lovely sun and moon 

Within the cool, deep sea, 

And with wave-breathing faces rise 
In two-fold witchery ? 

Lure not the misty heaven-deeps, 
So beautiful and blue ? 

Lures not thine image mirrored in 
The fresh eternal dew ?"’ 


“*The waters rushed, the waters swelled, 

It clasped his feet, I wis; 

A thrill went through his yearning heart, 
As when two lovers kiss! 

She spake to him, she sang to him! 
Resistless was her strain; 

Half-drew him in, half-lured him in; 
He ne’er was seen again.’ "’ 





CHAPTER IX. 
“ T had dipped in life's struggle, and not again 
Lore specks of it here, there, easy to see, 
When I found my swan and the cure was plain; 
The dull turned bright as I caught your white 
On my bosom; you saved me—saved in vain 
If you ruined yourself, and all through me!" 


THEY started the next morning for home. Mrs. 
Leslie was looking better, and cheerfully promised to 
visit them soon, and her cheerfulness seemed to en- 
courage her daughter. Lily was triumphant, and 
could scarcely restrain her delight at going. 

“I am sorry, dear, that you are so glad to get 


| away,” her grandmother said, smiling, bat reproach- 
| ful. 


“O grandmother, I am not!” Lily exclaimed, 
blushing at the fib, and at her pwn want of courtesy. 


,| “But lam glad to see papa, and glad that mamma 


is better. 
us.” 

**T will come, presently,” 
by, dear!”” 

Mrs. Leslie kissed the girl with as much compunc- 
tion as tenderness, wondering if Lily woul] take as 
tender leave of her, as she did, if she knew that this 
bubble of joy which now sparkled in her eyes was to 
be broken by the hand she was clasping. Wonler- 
ing, too, how they all would look on her, if they knew 
of another and yet deeper wrong. 

Marian Philips thought that her heart was heavy 
when they drove away from the gate, but the heart 
she left behind was far heavier, 

“*] would hardly dare tell you how lonely I have 
been during your absence,’* Mr. Philips said. “I 
think the evenings were about thenty-four hours 
long. As in the daysof the creation, ‘the evening 
and the morning’ made my day, and a long day it 
was. Frank 
Hazeltine seemed to sympathize with me, heartily.” 

A faint blush and smile dawned together on Lily’s 
cheek. Glancing with asmile toward his wite, Mr. 
Philips saw ber whole tace bathedin red. She turned 
quickly away, and looked from the carriage window; 
but it was long before the color died, and when it did, 
she seemed unable to look at her husband. After the 


1 really wish that you were going with 


was the answer. ‘* Good- 


Nor was | the only disconsolate one. 


| first pause of surprise, the circumstance faded trom 
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his mind; but it came back again, afterwards, with » 
deep and terrible significance, 

Mr. Philips had not thought his wife so delicate } 
health, but it seemed that her Journey had really hi 
jured her, She was quite worn out, and denied het 
self to visitors for a week, spending the evenings 
her own room. Her husband would have remain 
with her, but, since Lily would go down to the park 
alone, her mother preferred that he should be wi! 
her. 

« Lily is not old enough to receive visitors alone 
she said. « Girls are imprudent, and I don’t wish b 
to have gentlemen calling on her till she is older.” 
“But, my dear, there is no one down stairs b 
Frank,” her husband said. 

Mrs. Philips was sitting before the fire, and «6 
bent to throw into it some bits of paper she held 
her hand, and threw in her handkerchief, too, 
“Mr. Frank Hazeltine is a young gentleman, if b 
is an old acquaintance,” she said, almost sharp! 
“ Lily is getting foolish notions into her head, Iw 
to put a stop to them.” 

“] suppose you are right,” he said, “ Lily is t 
young for such entanglements. Still, if they shou 
fancy each other, 1 should not think it the wo 
thing that could happen. However, if you wis! 
will go down and play propriety. I hate to leave 5 
alone, though,” stooping to kiss her, 

“ Never mind that,” she replied, nervously, alm 
sbrinking from him. 

Every evening it was the same. Not a night « 
young Mr. Hazeltine, miss, finding always some « 
cuse for a few minutes stay, at least. 

After a week of that, Mrs. Philips made a res 
tion. She sent a message through Lily, that 
wanted « pattern that Mrs, Hazeltine had, well kn: 
ing that Frank would bring it up the next morn! 
With the same thought, Lily gave the mess 
Neither of them was mistaken, Scarcely had 
Philips gone out in the morning, when the door 
rang, and the servant came up to say that Mr. Fr 
Hazeltine was down stairs. 

Mrs. Philips had called Lily to her chamber as 
as breakfast, and kept her busy there, and the 
lad been fretting secretly, and listening to e 
sound. Now, with a conscious blush, she conti 
her work, waiting for her mother’s expected re 
that she would go down to their visitor. To her 
prise, after the “ very well,” which dismissed 
servant, her mother rose and prepared to god 
herself. 

“1 suppose he has brought the pattern, mam: 
Lily said. “Shall 1 go down and get it?” 

“No, you need not leave your work,” her m 
replied. ‘1 will go.” 

Lily looked up in surprise and disappointment 
did not see her mother’s face. She saw on). 
graceful form passing, with stately step, throug 
door; and again the keen, painful thought 
through her heart; ‘ why need she be so beaut! 

Marian Philips was, indeed, beautifal that 1 
ing. Frank Hazeltine, knowing of her fllnes: 
prepared to see her pale and languid, but he #/ 
at the vision that stood in the doorway. She 
there crirason-cheeked and crimson-lipped, wi 
ger, glowing eyes fixed on his face. The unre! 
black of her dress, and the dark masses of he 
threw out this brilliant face, as a cloud throws « 
rainbow. As she stood there on the threshol 
vering like some gorgeous flower moved by the 
he could only gaze in speechless aimiration. 

She caught her breath, and her composure 
made him a slight salutation, entered the roo? 
carefully closed the door afier her. 

“I brought the pattern you wanted,” he + 
some embarrassment, all his commonplace ints 
quite blown away, by the splendor of ber beau! 
the str of her 

She took it with a hand that trembled, and 
out looking at him, or being able to spe pak, mr 
bim to achair, and took another near him. 

«1 came down, because I have something t« 
you,” she said, in a volee that showed her he 
beating violently, then she stopped, as thot 
able to go on. 

“J am very happy to hear anything you 
say,” he replied, wondering what subject o 
move Mre. Puilips from her stately calm. 

“T wish that you would have confidence in 
freely tell me whatever I wish to know of you 

with a sudden ch 

















nnd feelings,” she said, 
manner, the momentary embarrasement lost 
thetic, almost passionate earnestness. “Tha 
reasona for what I ask, and some day I may 
—some dav I must tell you!” she said, clas; 
hands. “ Now I can only ask you to trust m 

“Ask anything! Ask anything!” he ® 
cheeks glowing half with pleasure, half with 
sight of her tenderness and ber distress 

“J have heard some gossip of Fou and Alice 
she said, blushing crimson, “ Will you te 
there is any truth in it?” 

“I have no serious intentions regarding | 
said, frankly. “1 her, but there ls 
between us, | assure you.” 

She looked up at bim, now, with a ebar} 
“ And Lily—” she said, “ people will talk, y 
It cannot be that you bave ever thought of J 

He reddened deeply. uld it be that whe 
. ered her daughter teo good for him, aud 
what she was aiming it? 

“J might make the same reply regarding J 
replied, a little enldly. ‘*T am not thinking 
riaye, yet; and if 1 were, cannot flatter myr 
either of the young lattes you have mention 
I shoud never seek a young lad 


awimire 





favor me. 
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‘nful. Sing something different to wipe that 
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ig voice: 


the water rushed, the water swelled; 
A fisherman sat by, 

ind gazed upon his dancing float 
With tranquil-dreaming eye. 

\nd as he sits, and as he looks, 
The gurgling waves arise: 

\ maid, all bright with water-drops, 
Stands straight before his eyes, 


he sang to him. she spoke to him! 
‘My fish why dost thou snare 
Vith human wit and human guile 
Into the killing air? 
ouldst see how happy fishes live 
Under the stream so clear, 
"hyself would plunge into the stream, 
And live forever there, 


Bathe not the lovely sun and moon 
Within the cool, deep sea, 

\nd with wave-breathing faces rise 
In two-fold witchery ? 

Lure not the misty heaven-deeps, 
So beautiful and blue ? 

‘ures not thine image mirrored in 
The fresh eternal dew ?" 


‘he waters rushed, the waters swelled, 
It clasped his feet, I wis; 

\ thrill went through his yearning heart, 
As when two lovers kiss! 

she spake to him, she sang to him! 
Resistless was her strain; 

lalf-drew him in, half-lured him in; 
He ne‘er was seen again.’ "* 
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{ he could only gaze in speechless admiration. 
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his mind; but it came back again, afterwards, with a | without the know 
deep and terrible significance. 

Mr. Philips had not thought his wife so delicate in | family.” 
health, but it seemed that her journey had really in- She did not seem to perceive how his pride was 
jured her, She was quite worn out, and denied her- | wounded, but listened only to the first part of his | 
self to visitors for a week, spending the evenings in | reply. | 
her own room. Her husband would bave remained * Never think of Lily!” she said, hurriedly, her 
with her, but, since Lily would go down to the parlor | face growing pale. ‘ That is out of the question. 1 
alone, her mother preferred that he should be with | would like you to marry Alice, I think. She is a | 
her. good girl, and the family is good. They would bea 

* Lily is not old enough to receive visitors alone,” | benefit to you in your profession. Alice is a girl who 
she said, ‘“ Girls are imprudent, and I don’t wish her | has maintained her dignity and delicacy. You may | 
to have gentlemen calling on her till she is older.” trust her. Yes, I would like you to marry her.” 

*“ But, my dear, there is no one down stairs but 
Frank,” her husband said. 

Mrs. Philips was sitting before the fire, and she 
bent to throw into it some bits of paper she held in 
her band, and threw in her handkerchief, too. 

“Mr. Frank Hazeltine is a young gentleman, if he 
is an old acquaintance,” she said, almost sharply. 
“ Lily is getting foolish notions into her head. I wish 
to put a stop to them.” 

“‘T suppose you are right,” he said. “ Lily is too 
young for such entanglements. Still, if they should 
fancy each other, I should not think it the worst 
thing that could happen. However, if you wish, I 
will go down and play propriety. I hate to leave you 
alone, though,” stooping to kiss her. 

“ Never mind that,” she replied, nervously, almost 
shrinking from him. 

Every evening it was the same. Not a night did 
young Mr. Hazeltine, miss, finding always some ex- 
cuse for a few minutes stay, at least. 

After a week of that, Mrs. Philips made a resolu- 
tion. She sent a message through Lily, that she 
wanted a pattern that Mrs. Hazeltine had, well know- 
ing that Frank would bring it up the next morning. 
With the same thought, Lily gave the message. 
Neither of them was mistaken. Scarcely had Mr. 
Philips gone out in the morning, when the door-bell 
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the last words in earnest tones. | 
* You flatter me,” he said. ‘“ But, since you so de- 

cidedly forbid my presuming to think of allying my- 

self with your family, I am at a loss to understand 


yours, and one who may hold herself as far above | 
me, as Miss Lily Philips would.” | 

“TI forbid you to think of Lily!” she said, with 
haughty passion. “I require of you a promise that _ 
you will avoid her in future, and never give her the | 
least reason to suppose that you care for her.” 

His eyes met hers with as haughty a flash. 

“TI told you to ask anything,” he said; “ but I was | 
not prepared for such a tone as this. I fail to per- 
ceive from whence you derive the authority you seek | 
to exercise over me.” | 

“Do you dispute it?” she said, softly. “I speak | 
imperatively, because I am inearnest. Do yourefuse 
me the assurance I desire?” 

* You did not desire,” he said, “ you demanded. 
And I am not prepared to say more than I have said.” 

She turned away and slowly wrung her hands. 

** You cannot wonder,” he went on, “‘ that I do not 
find it agreeable to know so unmistakably, that you 
rang, and the servant came up to say that Mr. Frank | would consider a connection with me to be a disgrace. 
Hazeltine was down stairs. No one can feel more severely than myself the sting 

Mrs. Philips had called Lily to her chamber as soon | of my unknown parentage; but that isknown to few, 
as breakfast, and kept her busy there, and the girl | every one supposing me really a Hazeltine, and those 
lad been fretting secretly, and listening to every | kind friends of mine apparently forgetting that I am 
sound. Now, with a conscious blush, she continued | not their flesh and blood. It is a misfortune, I know; 
her work, waiting for her mother’s expected request | but 1 do not feel it to be adisgrace. I think that only 
that she would go down to their visitor. To her sur- | a man’s own act can disgrace him; and, Mrs. Philips, 
prise, after the “ very well,” which dismissed the | though I can claim neither father nor mother, I do 
servant, her mother rose and prepared to go down | not blush before you.” 
herself. He had risen while speaking, and stood erect be- 

«IT suppose he has brought the pattern, mamma,” | fore her, his face pale, but his eyes bright and un- 
Lily said. ‘Shall I go down and get it?” flinching. 

“No, you need not leave your work,” her mother She listened, eagerly, seeming to take pride in his 
replied. ‘I will go.” self-assertion, and smiled a faint, sweet smile, as she 

Lily looked up in surprise and disappointment, but | answered: 

did not see her mother’s face. She saw only the “You are right, Frank! But do not fancy that I 
graceful form passing, with stately step, through the | deserve such a reproof. I was so far from having the 
door; and again the keen, painful thought darted | motive you suppose, that I never dreamed of. its en- 
through her heart; ‘‘ why need she be so beautiful?” | tering your mind to suspect me so, You are very far 

Marian Philips was, indeed, beautiful that morn- | !7°™ the track, and I cannot set you right. ButI 
ing. Frank Hazeltine, knowing of her illness, was | can tell you that you are wrong, aud ask you to trust 
prepared to see her pale and languid, but he started me.” . 7 
at the vision that stood in the doorway. She stood He seated himeelf again, more puzzled than ever. 
there crimson-cheeked and crimson-lipped, with ea- | “Did you ever wish that you could know your real 
ger, glowing eyes fixed on his face. The unrelieved parents?” she asked, faintly, half looking away from 
black of her dress, and the dark masses of her hair him. 
threw out this brilliant face, as a cloud throws out its | __““©4m youdoubt it?” he exclaimed. “And yet, 
rainbow. As she stcod there on the threshold, wa- | they might be such as would do me little credit. On 
vering like some gorgeous flower moved by the wind, the whole, it is better that I should not. They de- 
serted me when I was a helpless infant, and have no 

She caught her breath, and her composure with it, , longer any claim on me. They severed the sacred 
made him a slight salutation, entered the room, and | ties * nature, and they can never again reunite 
carefully closed the door after her. | them. . 

“J brought the pattern you wanted,” he said, in |. ‘Do not condemn before you know!” she said, 
some embarrassment, all his commonplace intentions | Dastily. “‘ A mother is a mother whatever betide, 
quite blown away, by the splendor of her beauty, and {and you cannot throw off her claim. You do not 
the strangeness of her manner. | know why she gave you up, or, indeed, if she did so 

She took it with a hand that trembled, and, with- | knowingly. At all events, it would seem from the 
out looking at him, or being able to speak, motioned | hands in which you were placed, that there was care 
bim to a chair, and tock another near him. for your future welfare. Do not condemn your un- 

«1 came down, because I have something to say to known mother, Frank. You do not know what mis- 
you,” she said, in a voice that showed her heart was | °TY she may have suffered.” 
beating violently, then she stopped, as though un- | He looked at her steadily, and her eyes fell. He 
able to go on. bent to take the fair hand that trembled on her lap. 

“J am very happy to hear anything you wish to) “Mrs. Philips—” he began. 
say,” he replied, wondering what subject could so But she interrupted him with feverish haste. 
move Mrs. Philips from her stately calm. ** You will then make the promise I required?” 

“T wish tbat you would have confidence in me, and “Not without an explanation of the reason why 








































freely tell me whatever I wish to know of your affairs | a require it,” he said, dropping her hand. 

and feelings,” she said, with a sudden change of | I cannot explain now,” she began, but started, 
manner, the momentary embarrassment lost in a pa- and changed countenance, moving quickly away from 
thetic, almost passionate earnestness. ‘I have good | him. 

reasona for what I ask, and some day I may tell vou | The next moment the door of the room opened, 
—some dav I must tell you!” she said, clasping her | anid Mr. Philips looked in. He colored faintly on 
hands. ‘ Now I can only ask you to trust me.” | seeing them, but smiled. 

“Ask anything! Ask anything!’ he said, his “T forgot to say, Marian, that Senor de Cosa is 
cheeks glowing halt’ with pleasure, half with pain at coming to dine with us to-day. I remembered it, 
sight of her tenderness and her distress | just as 1 reached the car, and came back to tell you. 

“T have heard some gossip of fou and Alice Allyn,” | 18 there anything in the way?” 
she said, blushing crimson. ‘ Will you tell me if | ‘Nothing at all,” she replied, looking very pale, 
there is any truth in it?” and seeming entirely disconcerted by her husband’s 

‘“T have no serious intentions regarding her,” he | U2expected return. 
said, frankly. “I admire her, but there is nothing “1 forgot my umbreila, and it’s going to rain,” he 
between us, Lassure you.” added, stepping back into the hall. 

She looked up at bim, now, with a sharp glance, | “Go out with him,” she whispered, hurriedly, to 
“« And Lily—” she said, * people will talk, you know. 
It cannot be that you bave ever thought of Lily!” Frank Hazeltine looked at her in surprise, almost 

He reddened deeply. Could it be that she consid- | in displeasure. She was trembling like an aspen, 
ered her daughter too good for him, and was this | and yet making an effort to control herself. He 
what she was aiming it? | bowed stiffly, and went vut. 

‘*T might make the same reply regarding Lily,” he | Why should she feel confused when her husband 
replied, a little coldly. “Iam not thinking of mar- | found them together? Why should she have a con- 
riage, yet; and if 1 were, cannot flatter myself that | fidence with him which her husband could not 
either of the young ladies you have mentioned would sbare? His cheeks burned, as he walked by Mr. 
favor me. I should never seek a young lady’s hand, | Philips’s side, trying to answer his remarks, sensibly, 


| 








the young man. “ And don’t come very soun again.” | 


OUR UNION. 


ed still more deeply with shame, at his own unwor- 
thy thought, but, yet, found no other explanation of | 
her manner. | 

If Mr. Philips was annoyed or suspicious, he could | 
not tell, for that gentleman was too proud, and too | 
perfectly self-possessed to show such feelings, if he 
had them. But Frank thought that his manner was 
a little more stately than usual, and when they | 
parted there was merely a good morning, but no in- 
vitation to visit them again. 

lf Frank Hazeltine could have seen under that | 





Mr. Philips’s mind it was clear that something was | 


going on which his wife did not contide to him, and | 
that somethirg was connected with Mr. Frank Ha- 


terly opposed to it. Ail this he would not have 
minded, if she had given him any reason for her 
change of feeling, or, if she had not shown such an 
unaccountable confusion whenever the young man 
was mentioned, or when he, he husband, had found 
them talking together. Then, of what could they 
have been speaking? Marian wasevidently agitated. 
Besides, Mr. Philips’s quick ears had caught that 
hurried whisper of hers, bidding Frank go out with 
him, and not come again soon. 

All day these thoughts tormented him, and, when 
evening came, he was thankful to have company to 
go home with him. He dreaded meeting his wife. 


; Could she deceive him? His heart sunk as he opened 


the door and stepped into the house where peace no 
longer dwelt. Ah, folly! He laughed at his fears 
the next instant; for there she stood, radiantly beau- 
tiful, smiling him welcome, a greeting for his com- 
panion, and a sly, sweet pressure of the hand for 
himself. His heart threw off its load with a bound, 
and he would have hated himself that he could sus- 
pect her, but that he was so happy to be relieved 
from suspicion. 


| Mrs. Philips was again her own brilliant self that 


evening. Several friends dropped in, and, inspired 
by her, the company became amerry one. And, yet, 
what grace and delicacy in her gayety! No one 
| could for an instant presume on it. 

* Ab, no, Senor de Cosa,” she said, laughingly, 
| when that gentleman begged her to give up her seat 
| at the piano, and join him in the carpet-dance for 

which she was playing. “I am getting too old to 
/ dance. A woman with a grown-up daughter should 
‘be content to look on, or to play for dancing. Lily 
| will dance with you.” 

Lily took the Spaniard’s arm rather unwillingly. 

She had been listening to every ring of the bell, and 
| watching every arrival that night, and now it was 
too late for him tocome. Why had not her mother 
invited him? He would surely have come ifshe bad. 
| { spoke to Frank Hazeltine, to-day, about his 
matrimonial intentions,” Mrs. Philips said to ber 


| husband, when they were alone. ‘“ He was a little | 
vexed at first, but spoke quite frankly. He has no | 


thought of marrying at present. I told him that 
| people were already making gossip about him and 
Lily, and that I did not wish her name to be so used. 
I added that it would be better he should not come 
| quite so much. I only hope that he has not perceiv- 
' ed Lily’s foolish predilection.” 
“1 thinkit is merely a fleeting fancy of Lily’s,” her 
father said, his last doubt taking wing. 
| Doubtless,” was the reply. ‘ But I think that it 
' would be well if we should go away for a while. 
| What do you say toa few months in Washington?” 


| 





CHAPTER X. 


“She, ruined? How? No heaven for her? 
Crowns to give, and none for the brow 
That looked like marble and smelt like myrrh? 
Shall the robe be worn, and the palm branch borne, 
And she go graceless, she graced now 
Beyond all saints, as themselves aver?" 





In three weeks everything was ready for the start 
| to Washington. And in all that three weeks Frank 
| Hazeltine had not been near the house. The last day 
came, and Lily had gone to spend it at her Aunt Al- 
'lyn’s. They were to start from there the next morn- 
ing, their servants having been dismissed, and their 
house put in order to close. Mrs. Philips would re- 

| main in the house to put some last things into the 
trunks, before the expressman should call for them. 
About noon Mr. Philips came slowly up the street, 

| toward his home. He was heavy of heart, for he had 
bad news to tell. A telegram had just been given 
him for his wife. Mrs. Leslie had been suddenly at- 


| tacked with paralysis, and her daughter was urged | 


to come to her immediately. He hardly knew how 
, to communicate the news to his wife. She was al- 
| ways so sensitive to any illness of her mother’s; and 
this blow would be doubly severe, from coming when 
they were looking forward to gayety, only. 

He went into the house with his latch-key, but 
found no one there. Recollecting that Marian had 


chase, he sat down to await her return. 
a window in the front parlor, and partly opening one 


| of the closed shutters, looked down the street watch- | 


ing for her. In afew minutes he saw her coming, 
accompanied by Frank Haz-ltine. The husband 
watched her graceful form with a lover’s pride and 


fondness, sighing to think that the news he had for | 


her would seon quench tiat rosy flame in her cheeks. 
He scarcely gave a thought to her escort, supposing 


ledge and consent of her parents, and trying, also, to put down a thought that rose in | that their meeting was a chance one, and that he 
Mrs. Philips. I am not one to force myself into any | his mind. Was Mrs. Philips coquettish? He blush- | would leave her at the door. 


But Mr. Philips bit his lip with annoyance to find 
that the gentleman did not turn from the step, but 
came in with her. They passed by the door of the 
front parlor, where he sat, and walked the length of 
the hall to the last room of the suite. The doors 
were open through, and he could see them distinctly, 
himself unseen in the dimness. He would wait till 
Marian should be alone, he thought. He had no 
mind to see Mr. Hazeltine, and, really, could not un- 
derstand why Marian need have asked him in, 

But there was something odd in the manner of the 


He looked at her in astonishment, as she repeated . calm and proud exterior, he would have sbrunk from | two. Mr. Hazeltine seemed earnestly urging some- 
| the fierce conflict that was going on so silently. To | thing which she was unwilling to concede. What 


could it mean? Her eyes were almost wild with a 
mingled fear, and longing, such as her husband had 
never seen in them before, and she sat slowly wring- 


why you should interest yourself in whom I may zeltine. There was no doubt that Lily was pleased | ing her hands in an agony of uncertainty. Frank 
marry. Still less, why you should voluntarily con- | with the young man, and that her mother, though, | Hazeltine stood before her, pale and resolute, seem- 
sent to my seeking the hand of a near relative of at first, she had encouraged the feeling, was now bit- | ing to command her, 


They were too far away for Mr. Philips to hear a 
word, and he was too muchof a gentleman to go 
nearer, but he kuew by the young man’s manner 
that he had put sume tinal question, had, half-turn- 
ing to go, would stay no longer, unless it were an- 
swered.. She clasped the slow-wringing bands, and 
looked up at him, and, as she did so, her face changed 
in a way that made her husband’s heart grow cold. 
A soft color flushed her brow, the eyes had a look of 
proud fondness, and the lips parted with a tender 
smile. 

Two or three impetuous words broke from the 
young man’s lips, then she spoke. She seemed to be 
telling something in a rapid, agitated way, as though 
anxious to get over it, and her eyes were turned away 
from his while she spoke. Gradually the color died 
out of her face, and his, as he listened breathlessly, 
grew pale, also. She paused and looked up to give 
him a swift and piercing glance. He took one step 
nearer her and spoke a word. Hiding her face in her 
hands, she answered it. 

The change that passed over the young man’s face 
was startling. Over its pallor swept a deep flush, the 
eyes sparkled like fire, and fhe mouth trembled with 
a glad breath. He flung himself on his knees before 
her, and, as he threw his arms about her drooping 
form, the husband heard the words that broke from 
his lips. ‘O dearest! dearest!” 

Marian Philips lifted an April face of smiles and 
tears, and, putting back the hair from his forehead, 
with her fair fingers, bent to leave a kiss there. 

“Dear Frank!” she said, “ then you love me? 
You do not despise me?” 

There was a heavy step on the threshold. She 
lifted her eyes, and Frank Hazeltine started to his 
feet at the same instant. Mr. Philips stood there 

white and stern, and said‘no word, but pointed the 
young man to the door. ; 

Frank Hazeltine hesitated. 

‘* Speak !”’ he said, turning to Marian. 

She waved him away. “Go! go!” she whispered. 

He paused yet an instant longer, looking from one 
to the other, then at another wave of her hand, 
turned and left the room, and the house. 

Marian Philips leaned back in her chair, faint and 
powerless, and watched her husband walk with 
heavy step up anddown the room. He never looked 
at her, but kept his tace bowed, and his eyes fixed on 
the carpet. 

“ Edward!” she said, when she could bear that si- 
lence no longer. 

He shivered and turned his bead away from her. 
She started up, and put herself in his path. 

* Do not touch me! Do not let me look at you!” 
he said, in a voice of suppressed passion. 

**O, my busband!” she cried; “do you fling me 
away thus?” 

“ Your husband!” he echoed. 
ollect that you have a husband?” 
“TI never forgot it!” she said. 

“But 1,” he said, with haughty scorn, “I forget 
that I havea wife!” 

She looked up into his face with one glance,then, 
as he turned away from her, sank down like one 
dead. 

(COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 


“Do you then rec- 





CONVERSATION. 




















inentioned having to go out for some trifling pur- } 
He sat by | 


‘here can be little doubt that the most interesting 
| kind of conversation to the mass of mankind is about 
the characters, affairs, adventures, absurdities, drol- 

leries, fortunes and misfortunes of their triends, ac- 
quaintances and neighbors. Some have a talent for 
| that, and contrive to make it very entertaining. All 
about human passion, feeling, trials, has a special 


| fascination for us; the natural history of people is 
extremely interesting, and next to that of people we 
| know, or know about,is that of notables of the present 
| or recent times. This is always a popular subject of 
| conversation, and any one who has stored his mind 
with accurate information as to the biography, family 
history, writings, sayings and doings of the men of 
' mark of bis own day, or the previous age—the nearer 
our own times the more interesting—will generally 
be able to make himself acceptable in company, and 
Besides, for one’s own pri- 
| vate reading, there is nothing more agreeable and in- 
structive than the lives of eminent persons. It was 

said of a late nobleman, who was described as a re- 
warkably agreeable man in conversation, that one 
leading accomplishment which enabled him to be so, 
was his “ perfect acquaintance with the bistorics of 
| the most distioguished persons of his own age, and 
| that which preceded it.” 


| 


tind a willing audience. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY THE RIVER. 


BY FANNIE OWEN CARROLL. 
eee 


Over the meadow droops the sky, 
A dreary, low hung canopy, 
Where the heavy clouds go drifting by. 


Ah, lonely heart and shelterless head! 
No rest for thee when the day is dead: 
No pillow for thee save the earth's cold bed. 


Nothing bright on the desolate wold, 
. Save the fallen leaves, like glints of gold, 
That lie at the foot of the elm trees old. 


With rapid eddies, and sweeps, and swirls, 
The full-banked river, in sudden whirls, 
Round by the craggy headland curls. 


Lightly, lightly as floating feather, 
The leaves arift down in the dreary weather, 
And leaf and wave float on together. 


Ah, tempting promise of perfect rest! 
Poor birdling driven afar from thy nest, 
God grant in his mercy thy sleep is blest! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


JULIA OSWALD. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 

“THEN you do not like the Southwest?” 

“No,” replied the good-natured Englishman, with 
a touch of homesickness in his tone; “ old England 
for me; or, at least, the Heastern States. We stopped 
ayear in Massachusetts after we came over, and I 
"ope to get back there hultimately. Since ‘ White 
Surrey’ was stolen, I have felt more sick of this coun- 
try than ever. ’E was Julia’s horse, you know, and 
she feels so bad about it. Then some of these fellows 
seem to’ateme. In England aman may sit in his 
"ome and feel that the laws give him protection; that 
every tileon his cottage is guarded by the Magna 
Charta. ’E may be poor, but ’e is safe. No biood- 
thirsty jayhawker comes prowling around his door, 
insulting his tamily and ranting about liberty—liberty 
to cut everybody’s throat that ’e don’t like. So in 
the Heast, from Maine to Pennsylvania, what a man 
*as is his hown; but here, sir, here—you know ’ow it 
is—a well-disposed man can never rest heasy so long 
as he ’as a thing that hanybody helse wants. 1 don’t 
like a country, sir, where your neighbor ’as liberty to 
"ang you up by the ’eels. if you ’appen to say his 
coat is too long or too short. I’m glad you’ve come 
among us, for I might say you’re the bonly neighbor 
we’ave. I’m tired of meeting a horse-thief the first 
thing in the morning, and seeing fellows that louk 
sideways from under their long ’air, and ’ate me be- 
cause I mind my business.” 

“ Very true, sir,” I replied, “‘we are out of our 
sphere south of Missouri River. Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota—any place is preferable to this.” 

“Then there is another consideration,” pursued 
Mr. Oswald. ‘“ My wife and I might possibly stand 
it, but there is Julia—she was sixteen yesterday— 
what chance has she for society? You should have 





and amuse herself. She ’ad height or ten scholars 


their ‘ a-b abs’ with one eye on the trap. One atter- | 


said, and it wasn’t euchre, so they ‘ reckoned’ that 
the children would get little good from it. She be- 
gan to feel afraid of the great savage louts that 
thought they had a right to speak to her because 
their brothers came to her school. Bill Hazlitt, over | 
yonder, was along here one day with his gun; he | 
stopped and looked into the window, but when he 
saw me coming towards the house he cleared out.” 

There was a look in that honest, resolute face well 
in keeping with the broad British shoulders and | 
muscular limbs, and I doubted not* that any impu- | 
Gent scoundrel who should impose upon him would | 
find John Bull at home. But his mood was now | 
sad, and there was much feeling in his tone, as he | 
added: 

*« Julia will never feel at home here, and I can’t 
help wishing we were all back in England. We 








| 
| gave us.” 

| “ Indeed,” I remarked, “were the gipseys trouble- 
some to you?” 

“Once, only once,” he replied. ‘ It was the great- 
| est trouble of our lives. Julia was about three years 
| old. We ’ad a dog named ‘ Sultan ’—he was like that 
feilow there ”—and he indicated a great mouse- colored 
dog a-leep on the floor—‘‘ we named this after him. 
°E was just Julia’s age, and I think he loved the little 


together, and tumble all about on the grass; and you 


never ’ad any trouble there except what the gipseys | 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| 
| 


before I got tothem. Ina moment I[’ad Julia in my | 
girl as well as any of us did. They used to play | harms; poor little ’elpless Julia—I ‘ad ber—I ’ad her 


| 


’and as softly as if it ‘ad beena hegg. I always loved 
children better than men are hapt to. There is 
nothing so beautiful to me asa little child; and a 
man’s hown, sir—his hown—’e, of course likes better 
than anybody’s helse. A man could be perfectly 
’appy with little children, only there is always the 
fear that something may ’appen. They might fall 
into a well, or get their heyes put out, or ’urt them- 
selves with a ’atchet. In fact, the more a man ’as 
to comfort him, the more huneasy ’e is. There is 
only so much to be got out of life, turn it hend for 
hend or’ow you will; it’s part ’appiness and part 
trouble, or no ’appiness and no trouble. The longer 
West, the shorter Heast. 

“One day I went up to London to see abouta 
legacy that ’ad been left me. I ’ad toremainacouple 
of days; and you would ’ardly think it, but I was 
*omesick; yet now here I am, thousands of miles from 
’ome; but I ’ave my family with me, that makes the 
hodds. I kept thinking of little Julia, and ’ow she 
stood in the doorway when I left; and what a’elp- 
less little thing she was; and ’ow she looked as she 
said, ‘ papa go; when papacome back?’ and I thought 
‘ what if anything should ’appen?’ 

**Sultan was with me, and when we started for 
’ome ’e looked as if a load was taken off his mind. I 
’ope never to see such an evening again. I thought 
Julia would be at the door, because her mother would 
tell her. But no, there was no laughing face, and no 
little white ’and. I don*t know what I thought and 
did when they told me Julia was lost. It seems to 
me that I could never live through such a night 
again. I could not realizeit. The sound of her voice 
lived in all the rooms, and I looked for her pretty, 
white face at every door. I saw her litile shoes ina 
corner, and it seemed as if a harrow ’ad been shot 
through my ’eart. Then her doll lay in a chair, and 
all her playthings were scattered about the floor. 
There was her ‘ Mother Hubbard,’ looking as it did 
when she used to put it in ‘Sultan's’ mouth, trying 
to makehim read. And just then I felt in my pocket 
the little package of toys that I had brought from 
London on purpose for her.” 

The stout Briton paused a moment. Istolea glance 
at his face, and then looking down at the fire, waited 
for him to resume his simple story. How I honored 
the man! Presently he continued: 

“Allthe neighbors came to ’elp us—true English 
*earts—and we searched the patches of woodland, the 
great manor forest, the brooks and the river. Lord 
Ashland himself came over, and all his servants; and 
Sir Edward Oakdale, and Lord Ravenspur. The gen- 
tlemen ’ad been out ’unting, and they came and 
*elped us just like common men. Yhat’s England, 
sir—that’s old England. But we could not find 
Julia. Sultan followed a track that was no doubt 
hers for a little distance, but he lost it. He had often 
found her, as she ran about, by following her little 
feet with his nose to the ground, but ’ere, sir, was a 
case beyond him. I felt sure then that she must have 
been taken up and carried away. So we hadvertised 
in the papers, and Lord Ravenspur interested him- 


selfso much that he sent police officers over all the | 


kingdom. ’Owever, it hall came to nothing. Sultan 
grew thin; ’e would heat but the least bit; and ’ow 
sorrowful he looked, with his great brown eyes. We 
all loved him better than ever. 

“After about three months, my sister that lived in 


| a s : 

seen her three years ago, ’appy as a lark; and she | Lancashire was going to America, and I wished to 
tries to be "appy now. Last summer she hopened a see her before she went. Besides, I ’oped to feel bet- 
little school here in the house, ’oping todo some good | teT When travelling, because something might turn 


up. So weset out forthe northwest kingdom, and 


Julia! I ’ave’eard of people ’aving a canker at the 


noon, as a big lump of a fellow was standing in the | "e4rt, and yet looking houtwardly ’appy; but I tell 
class, bis trap sprung. ‘By jingo! I’ve got him!’ he | youif a man ’as much troubie’e will show it; he 
sang out, and jumped right over a little girl’s ’ead. | can’t laugh, and he don’t care what anybody says. 
© Py % sue %e a ; 
But pretty soon they all became tired of school, tind- | A IDI Be BUNOSTS OEY 08 SUEY» A miserable man 
ing it nothing they could heat or drink, and Julia | i8 like a wheel with a broken cog; ’e may try to be 
wus tired as any of them. Then big brothers used to | cheerfui, but there is a jar whenever that cog comes | 
come and stare himpudently at her, wondering what | around; and you know somethiug is wrong with him. 
game she could be teaching. It wasn’t all fours, they | Lcould not talk of America or England either, and 


hardly cared who went away or whu stayed. 


“One day, while I was there, a gang of gipseys | 


passed the house. They seemed poor simple crea- 
tures, but they ’ad a vile look, and I could not ’elp 
thinking and thinking. That night I dreamed of 


gipseys, and thought that Sultan was covered all over 


with gold and diamonds, and did not bark as he used 
to do, but spoke like a man, though he ’ad a dog’s 
shape. The next day I wandered off four or five 
miles, taking Sultan with me. After a time I sat 
down to rest and think. Sultan busied himself with 
snuiling about, and I paid nv attention to him till he 
gave a quick bark and started off at full run with 


nose tothe ground. 1 thought this very hunusual, | 
and waited to sce what would come of it. My ’eart | 


beat a little faster, for 1 was ready tocatch at straws; 


but the old toad came back—it could not be—ow | 


absurd it was to ’ope it, heven. But’e was gone a 
good while, and at last I got up to follow him. Just 
then [’eard him bark, a matter of a mile otf He 
kept on barking. Something told meto’urry; and 
the more | ’urried the taster | went. 


‘Finally, 1 came to the top of a ill, and a little | 


way off lL saw Sultan. ’E was first barking and then 
running up toa little girl and licking her face and 
fands. I feared it was a dream, and I might awake 


again! ’Ow Sultan jumped and barked, and rubbed 


should have secn him ’andle her so carefully with his | her soft little face with his cold nose, just as he used 
great paws, and shut his teeth upon her little white | to do when she went toddling about the uooryard. 
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But in a minute or two he stopped and looked up at 
atree top. Isaw people among the branches—hide- 
ous faces and great bare feet. And sure enough, I 
had rot noticed it till now, there was a gipsey camp 
under the tree. Then the mystery was explained. 
The littie girl was barefooted, and Sultan had taken 
her track where she had been out with the gipseys. 
Then he ’ad charged upon the camp and driven the 
whole gang into the tree. But here he was in a 
dilemma. The child was not old enough to know 
that she ought to follow him, and should he leave 
her, the gipseys would come down and carry her off. 
So he barked, as a ship in distress tires guns. 

* Poor Julia! you should have seen the old gipsey 
rags she wore. And then how brown she was. ’Ow 
I felt as I looked at her soft little ’ands, all scratched 
with the briers. But Il was so’appy! I told Sultan 
to keep the gipseys in the tree while I went for a 
magistrate; for I ’ad been told that Sir Hashley 
*Oward lived hereabout. Butas [ was going in search 
of him, I met two big bullies that belonged to the 
gipsey gang, and they came at me, ‘oping to murder 
me before I could tel! tales. 

“Tset Julia down on the ground, and stood be- 
tween her and them. I felt my teeth grind together, 
and ’ad a feeling in my harms as if I could lift a ton 
of ‘ay. All the strength that I ever ’adin years came 
to’elp me through that moment. IL struck once at 
the first man, and ’e went spinning against u tree, 
with the blood bubbling from his nose like hale from 
a bottle. As his ’ead ’it the tree, ’e tumbled to the 
ground. Then I struck once at the second man, ’E 
knew when I’it him. Down he went, with his ’ead 
on a rock; and just then Sir Hashley ’Oward and 
half a dozen otLer gentlemen came riding up. 

“Tdid not make a long story. They ’ad hall seen 
the advertisement, and when they understood ’ow it 
was, they seemed almost as glad as if the case had 
been their hown. 

*** Remarkable!’ ‘ Very singular!’ they observed to 
heach other. 

“The gipseys gathered themselves up and made 
off, but the gentlemen arrested them, and then we 
all went back to the camp. Sultan ’ad his eyes fixed 
on the tree, watching an hold ’ag, a freckled girl with 
asmaller one in her harms, and a couple of half- 
grown louts. They came down at Sir Hashley’s 
horder, and were taken in ’and. The two men and 
the woman were sent over the water, but the younger 
trash were given a’ome in a workhouse. That was 
the only trouble we ever ’ad in England; but, as L 
said, the laws there are enforced and families pro- 
tected, so far as heven-’anded justice can protect 
them. That is the difference between England and 
Arkansas. ’Ere you’elpelect aman tothe legislature 
in the morning, and he steals a horse from you the 
next night to carry him there. 

“In England there is feeling—there is ’eart. Lady 
Ravenspur stopped at our cottage the day after we 
came ’ome, on purpose tosee the little girl she ’ad 
"eared So much of. She shed tears over the little 
| brown ’ands, scratched here and there; and when we 





| showed her Julia’s old gipsey cloihes, she caught the 
| little creature in her harms and said she should never 
{ lack friends again. The next day she returned and 
brought the ’andsomest pair of tiny shoes that I ever 
saw; and when I took them in my ’and, they were 
sv ’eavy—I thought, can they weigh so much? But 
in a moment there dropped out of them a whole 
*andful of gold. That was for Julia. It has drawn 
interest ever since. Lord Ravenspur’s estate was a 
hundred miles off, but every summer, while we stayed 


that came, some of them, half a dozen miles, You | Sultan went with us. I ’ad a gloomy meeting with | in England, his lady visited the great families in our 
would have taken them for little dried up men and | my Lancashire friends; they, going away forever, | neighborhood, and always brought some beautiful 
women. they ’ad such a’ard, hold look. They used | 224 1, with that load on my ‘eart, thinking only one | present tor her ‘little gipsey,’ as she called Julia. 
to set gopher traps outside the door, and always said | e4Vy, Sickening thought—little Julia, poor little | « White Surrey’ was her last gift. 


*** Saddle White Surrey for the field to-morrow,’ 


| my pretty gipsey,’ she said, laughingly, as she bade 
| Julia good night, and we never saw her afterwards. 
| So you see it was so different from Arkansas lite; I 
| wish—but let it go, there’s no ’elp for it.” 
I was proceeding to express the interest I felt in 
| Mr. Oswald’s story, when my attention was arrested 
| by the clatter of horses’ feet, and loud voices, in the 
apology for a road that ran past the house. 
“It’s the Hazlitts,” said the Englishman. “ They 
| have been totown meeting, and are coming home 
| crazy drunk.” 
| They made no pause, but poured forth a running 
tire of Southwestern slang as they went by. 

* Hallo, there! wake up, you darned old saint!” 

* You is a old British skunk!” 

* You is a disgrace to innocence people—you is!’’ 


| “The South for southerners; which you is a dog | 
| 


goned old furriner!” and away they rode, still swear- 
ing and shouting. 

Oswald looked troubled. The annoyance was at any 
time liable to be repeated with violent additions; yet 
what was he to do? 
| You would never ’ear anything like that in the 
old country,” he said, with indignation; and after a 
pause, added, “ Who knows but these Hazlitts stole 
| *WhiteSurry?’ The doy here—’e is not quite so good 
as old Sultan that is dead, but a noble fellow for all 
that—was alittle toolate. °E tooka bit of somebody’s 
pants, and I know Bill Hazlitt ’ates him.” 

Bidding Oswald good-nighbt, I proceeded homeward, 
musing upon the peculiarities of a community whose 
ideas of social enjoyment were connected with bowie 
knives; and each member of which would think ita 
disgrace to carry both ears safely with him to the 
grave. { was sick of my old romantic fancies. Ro- 
mance, indeed! I might shoot a panther, but had 
not the meanest horse-thief done the same? And 
; Was not the old flatboatman that I saw on White 


River a very hero of the bunting-grownds, Did I 
aspire to be like him? How he looked in his peaked 
skull-cap, and bow he talked. ‘ Luff, Isaac, there’s 
gra-ass!” I had heard him call, when the flatboat 


idea he must have of a Cape Horn voyage, All things 
considered, I was not sorry when an opportunity 
was offered me to dispose of my rude elearing. I 
bade farewell to Oswald, who looked more homesick 
than ever. 

“I’m never heasy,” said he, ‘never heasy; I’m 
afraid some of my family will get ’urt. I would sell 
out to-day, if I could.” 

Julia, still little more than a child, regarding me as 
a trusty friend, took my hand, with tears in her deep 
blue eyes; and but for an Eastern maiden, upon 
whose charms sho had sometimes archly rallied me, 
Ishould have gone mad for this beautiful Briton. 
Poor little Julia! how often after my return to New 
England I mused upon the possible fortune of one so 
like “ the sweet South, that breathes upon a bank of 
violets.” 

A few months subsequent to my return Eastward, 
sitting with a triend, my thoughts became busy with 
the past. Low different that thronged market-place 
from the scenes of wild Arkansas. I reealled forest, 
prairie and river, and the rugged Ozark mountains, 
Then my heart was with the honest Englishman, who 
had so feared that his tamily would “ get ’urt,” and 
I wondered what had been his fortune since my 
departure. 

‘*So that’s the way they do things in Arkansas,” 
said my friend Frank, handing mea Little Rock daily, 
with his tinger indicating an article headed ‘A Ter- 
rible Tragedy.” ‘‘ Have you no regret at missing 
your proper share of such amusement?” 

Taking the paper, I read the following: “ A fearful 
and singular tragedy occurred last week near Mos- 
quito Creek; the facts, as we learn, being these: 
Sometime last summer, a respectable farmer, named 
Oswald, missed from his premises a valuable horse, 
which he had no doubt was stolen. He suspected 
the Hazlitts, three notorious bullies, but could gain 
no clue to their guilt. One evening last week the 
farmer was startled by the return of this very horse; 
the animal, saddled and bridled, leaping the fence, 
and rushing into the dooryard. He was at once led 
to his old quarters in the stable. Mr. Oswald is an 
Englishman, and this horse had been presented by a 
lady of rank to the farmer’s daughter, and is there- 
fore prized far above his material value, though a 
remarkably fine animal. A moment before the ap- 
pearance of the horse, Mr. Oswald had heard the 
report ofa gun. Suspecting foul play, he now, against 
the remonstrances of his family, and accompanied by 
his dog, started in the direction of the sound; his 
wife, daughter, and two little boys, in an agony of 
fear for his safety, following at a distance. At a cer- 
tain point in the road the dog, taking the trace of 
blood, ran into the woods. Immediately some one 
exclaimed, ‘That’s Oswald’s dog—now kill him!’ 
Several shots were then tired, the dog, as subsequent- 
ly ascertained, being struck by four builets and killed. 
Mr. Oswald, finding his enemies too numerous, re- 
treated to protect his family. The villains who had 
tired the shots, though he had not seen, and would 
therefore have been unable to identify them, appeared 
now determined to make a clean job, for upon re- 
loading their rifles they pursued him. Atthe moment 
of his entering the house they tired; but, in conse- 
quence of the darkness and the distance at which 
they were, they succeeded only in slightly wounding 
him with three bullets, while a fourth struck his 
daughter upon the arm. Such shots, however, under 
the vircumstances, proved the villains to be fearfully 
skilled as marksmen. As they approached the house 
they were discovered to be the three Hazlitts, and a 
man named Cragen. Driving the door trom its fast- 
enings, they rushed intu the house. Itdid nut require 
the sight of his daughter’s blood to nerve Mr. Oswald 
to prodigious exertion, and he was equal to the emer- 
gency. He shot Bill Hazlitt dead on the spot. His 
own hat was blown off by the charge from Cragen’s 
gun, as Julia, the wounded girl, struck up the weapon. 
The next moment a crushing blow from the batt of 
Oswald's rifle laid Cragan dead in his tracks, at the 
same time staggering Lke Hazlitt, who falling against 
his brother Tom’s gun received its contents in his 
brain. Tom Hazlitt fled, but he bad roused a lion. 
Oswald pursued, and they encountered in the road, 
swinging their rifles ‘“‘ with huge, two-handed sway.” 
Both were immensely powerful men, and at the first 
blow both rifles broke short at the lock. At the 
second, Tom Hazlitt sank, ghastly and bloody, dead 
as the earth whereon he lay. 
| At daybreak Oswald aroused a neighbor, and 
proceeding to the sput where the tragedy commenced, 
they found a young man desperately wounded. He 
was an Englishman who had travelled for pleasure. 
He had been attacfted on the road, and must have 
remained tor atime apparently dead, while the ruf- 
tians dragged him into the woods and made prepara- 
tions tor concealing the body. What is most remark- 
able of all is the fact that he has about him papers 
proving him beyond a doubt to be the son and heir 
of Lord Ravenspur, that nobleman being husband of 
the lady who, three years since, presented Julia 
| Oswaid with the horse so singularly lost and found, 
| The young gentleman says that he purchased the 
| animal in Missouri, doubtless from a man to whom 
the thief had sold him. The unfortunate young 
traveller, we are told, is rapidly recovering, and ex- 
| presses much gratitication at having been the means 
| of restoring her long-lost favorite to his beautiful 
| country-woman. The female members of the in- 
| famous Hazlitt family confess that Bill stole the 
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ing learned that Mr. Oswald was about to dispose of 
his farm, had resolved to murder him when he should 
have received the money for it. But, truly, 
“*There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.’"’ 

“Stout old Oswald!” I cried, upon finishing the 
article, “‘ how I wish I had been there to help him! 
But, thank Heaven! his own good arm was able to 
protect his household. Julia is ‘’urt,’ sure enough, 
bat how terribly avenged !”” 

I at once wrote to Oswald, who, though not excel- 
lent as a scribe, answered with evident heartiness. 
He had sold out, and was coming to New England. 
Shortly after, I met him in the midst of his family. 
It needed but a glance at Julia and the noble-looking 
youth by her side, to assure me that their case was 
past remedy. 

* How silver sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night," 
thought I, as I left them to their own delicious dreams, 
in the moonlight of a soft May evening. 

Julia urged many objections to the consummation 
of her happiness. A peasant girl in the halls of the 
De Warrennes, the Norman lords of Ravenspur! 
Her sensitive spirit shrank at the thought. There 
had dwelt ‘lady fair, grim knight and warrior tall,” 














and would not their pictures frown upon her from 
the stately corridors? But the contents of an early 
mail relieved the young girl from her dilemma, and 
the heir of Ravenspur from temptation to disobe- 
dience. he noble lady of Ravenspur had not for- 
gotten her “ little gipsey;’ and though in the case of 
his lordship there may have been a struggle be. ween 
pride and the nobler feelings of the heart, the peculiar 
circumstances involved were in favor of the latter. 
The heart triumphed; the response was joyous and 
unreserved. Soon after, in company with Oswald 
and his family, the young couple sailed for their 
native land. Catching a last glimpse of Julia’s face, 
as her ringlets danced in the sea breeze, I thought, 
had she been mine, 
“If Heaven would make me such another world, 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
1'd not have sold her for it." 


DRY MEAT. 








Henry the Fourth of France hoped for a time when 
every one of his subjects should have a fowl in the 
pot. The time ought to be near when every Ameri- 
can who can light a fire and keep a gridiron shall 
have also a steak to broil. We are finding our way 
slowly to the art of victualling a nation, but it has 
not yet been mastered. The tishmonger is not yet 
half the man he is to become when we all show 
practically that we know the worth of fish as a cheap, 
nourishing, and palatable article of food, when we 
keep the fishmonger’s wits alive, and get from him 
plenty of good victual at other than fancy prices. 
And then the butcher. Why, his business is only in 
its first rude embryo state. He is a hand to mouth 
trader, who cuts animals up and makes haste to sell 
the pieces. If the trade minds its own interests, and 
seizes its own opportunities, they who come after us 
will hear of the wealth of merchant and butchers, ex- 
porters of rump-steaks, and imposters of meat for 


Do they mean to give up their chance to the grocers 
and drysalters, and to goon doing nothing but kill 
and cut up for those who can pay ninepence or ten- 
pence a pound to get one only of many sorts of meat? 
Is there no guild of butchers able and ready to diffuse 
among its members the new spirit of enterprise, and 
dignity their calling by the introduction of a great 
system of traffic with all corners of the globe, by mak- 
ing it t fi t as a disp of new health and 
strength throughout the country? 

A right knowledge of how meat should be used is 
now coming upon us as one of the results of chemical 
research that tells us what meat is. It, as we all 
know in a general way, is similarly constituted flesh 
of animals, that when put into the stomach is con- 
verted by the chemistry of life first into the blood, 
and from that into the flesh and life of man. What- 
ever isin the flesh we are made of, must be in the 
vegetables or the flesh we eat tosecure the continued 
renovation that is one of the conditions of our life 
If any ingredient of the meat be taken out of it, by 
so much the less is it able to nourish and maintain 
health. Good fresh killed meat is, therefore, and will 
always be, the dest food of its kind. But itis quite 
possinie to preserve meat so that none of its constita- 
ent parts sbali be lost from it except the water, 





its substanee, and can easily be added again after its 
removal. 





















from the meat that is to make flesh? 


parts ina hundred in an old and tough one. This 
constitution of meat lies dissulved in the juice that 
surrounds and bathes its tires. Itis the starting- 
point of the whole construction of an animal, au 


weat is tender when cooked, especially if plunged at 
(irst intu builing water, or put close to the tire before 
roasting, because there is albumen enough to evagu- 


horse; and that the three Hazlitts and Cragen, hav- { shrinking and hardening 2s cooking proceeds. Old 


the millions to whom meat now is ascarce luxury. 


which, in the original state, forms three-fourths of 


There is albumen—the same substance that forms 
white of egg—in the proportion of from fourteen parts 
in a hbuncred in a young and teuder animal, to two dat line?” 


absolute essential of growth and develogment. Young 


meat is tough because there is not albumen enough 
to shield and support the fibres against the effect of 
heat, so that they do contract and harden. 

The fibres themselves are of fibrin, of which fresh 
meat contains seventeen or eighteen parts in a 
hundred. ‘ 

Besides the water, the albumen, and the fibrine, 
meat contains constituents essential to its nutritive 
power, though so small in quantity that in a ten- 
pound leg of mutton there are but about three ounces 
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chemical forms, found both in meat and in bread, 
necessary constituent of the digestive fluid, and of | 
the flesh juice of every animal. It is supposed for | 
one thing, that as the minute blood-vessels run with | 
coats exquisitely thin through the uttermost parts of 
the flesh, and, although porous as blotting-paper, 
yet, under healthy conditions, never leak, this mix- 
ture of the fluid within the minute vessels with the 
fluid without is prevented by an electrical opposition | 
set up between the alkaline blood and the muscle 
juice, which is acid. Experiment justifies this opin- 
ion, and it is probable that when the withdrawal of 
phosphoric acid from the food has drawn the acid 
from the muscle juice, the electrical opposition no 
longer exists powerfully enough to prevent enudation. 
The blood then filters out, causing such patches on 
the skin, and bleeding at the gums, as are among the 
marks of scurvy. The phosphoric acid is found also 
to be especially essential to the healthy action of the 
brain and nervous system. 

Another constituent of meat is lactic acid, or the 
acid of milk, which is a constituent of the digestive 
fluid, and is used in respiration. There are also pot- 
ash, salts, and other crystallisable constituents. Of 
gelatine—meat jelly—although contained largely in 
bone and tendon, flesh contains very little. In beef 
the proportion is hardly more than one part in two 
hundred. Jelly, therefore, however nice it may seem, 
is not food. Indeed, if taken in place of food, it is 
rather injurious than wholesome. 





CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Flag. 
Srr:-—I have a remarkably docile cat whom (1 can- 
not allude to so intelligent an animal as ‘ which’) 
Lhave taughta variety of accomplishments. Directly 
she sees a mouse she crouches like a tiger, and when 
she has determined on the exact distance between 
the mouse and herself, she makes a spring and seizes 
the unfortunate little animal with her fore paws. I 
have taught her to come into the dining-room at 
dinner time, and sit at my side until I give her a 
portion of whatever I may be eating. I have also 
taught her to quarrel with any dog she may happen 
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THE CELEBRATION AT BALTIMORE. 
One of the most interesting incidents in the history 


ofallofthem. They are, phosphoric acid in different | of the Order took place in Baltimore on the 20th of | as you can easily suppose, was that the Grand Lec- | 


November. On that day the corner-stone of the new 
Masonic Temple was laid with great pomp and so- 
lemnity by the Grand Lodge of Maryland, assisted 
by large numbers of visiting brethren, both of the 
Order and Encampment, from the various States of 
the Union. Among those present were the President 
of the United States and the Governor of Maryland, 
who came in their Masonic capacity. The ceremo- 
nies were conducted by the M. W. Grand Master 
John Coates, and the oration was delivered by M. 
W. Brother J. H. B. Latrobe. The ceremonies were 
imposing and grand, and the whole occasion marked 
by true Masonic feeling and rejoicing. 

The site of the new me is one of the finest in 
the Monumental City. It is on Charles street, and 
adjoins the magnificent church of St. Paul. The 
building is to be constructed on a scale of magnifi- 
cence worthy of the great Order to whose service it is 
to be dedicated, and will be when compieted one of 
the chief ornaments of the city. 

One of the most pleasing features of the occasion 
was the meeting as brothers of so many men lately 
arrayed against each other in arms. On this day 
they met as Masons, as brothers bound by the 
strongest of ties; and we do not err when we say 
that they carried away nothing but the friendship 
with which they assembled. 





. FREEMASONRY. 


There is no human organization upon the globe 
that ever has or ever will harmonize in one body 80 
many elements which are in external conflicts as the 
Masonic organization. Its wise founders, if it ever 
had any, organized it upon a few simple but cardinal 
landmarks, which command the approbation and lay 
fast hold upon the affections of its initiates, and 
| which furnish no ground of controversy, admit no 
| improvement, and tolerate no change. The laws of 
Masonry are as fixed, immutable, and eternal as 
mathematics. 

The old patriarch Enoch inscribed them upona 
pillar of stone, and transmitted them through the 
mighty flood; Noah taught them to two of his sons 
upon the summit of the sacred mountain where his 
ark rested when the flood subsided, and the green 





to meet. She distinguishes easily between a dog and 
a horse, for she never hogs her back at the latter, 
while she invariably exhibits much inquietude when 
left alone with a dog, especiaily if’ it is one of a fero- 
cious breed. I had very little trouble in teaching 
her this. 

- Lhave seen her sit for hours gazing at a canary 
bird, which I have trained to affect extreme alarm 
whenever within reach of pussy. Notwithstanding 
my dear little cat’s horror of cold water, I have 
taught her to catch gold fish out of a vase, and eat 
them quite up. She has seven of them every day. I 
have trained my gold fish toswim round and round 
and round their globe all day long, and to eat little 
bits of bread when I throw them into the water. I 
have also taught them to open and sbut their mouths 
in a very amusing manner, which gives them the 
appearance of public singers at the Crystal Palace, 
and the sounds which they emit are quite as audible 
as a vocal concert at that place of amusement. But 
my proudest triumph is the extraordinary power I 
have obtained over the mind of a tame blackbeetle 
which 1 have trained to secamper away into its hole 
whenever it sees me. If these interesting anecdotes 
are of any value to your useful paper, pray use them. 

Yours, ANIMAL CARRACCIO. 





A COMICAL BLACK SOLDIER. 

A Virginia rebel, who has issued a book giving his 
experience as a prisoner in the hands of the federals 
at Point Lookout and Elmira, tells the following 
story: 

The boys are laughing at the summons which S., 
one of wy fellow-Pittsburgers, got to day from a 
negro sentinel. S. had on when captured, and I sup- 
pose still possesses, a tail beaver of the antique pat- 
tern, considered inseparable from extreme respecta- 
bility in the last decade, and for many a year before. 
While wandering around: the enclosure, seeking, L 


Not, indeed, that the meat isso preserved by the suspect, “what he might devour,” he accidentally 
process of pickling or curing hitherto used in the | stepped beyond the “ dead line,” and was suddenly 
storage of meat for the army and navy. Quite the | arrested by a summons from the nearest negro on 
contrary. Let us see how that matterstands. Inthe} the parapet, who seemed to be in doubt whether so 
first, place, what, besides the three parts in four of | well dressed » man could be a ‘‘reb,” and therefore 
water, are the materials of flesh that the body requires | whether he should be shot at once. 


«« White man, you b'long in dar?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Well, aint you got no better sense dan to cross 


“1 did not notice the line.” 
4 Well, you better notice it, and dat quick, or I’ 
blew half dat nail kag off!” 
—-¢=—oe > 
A young lady who had just finished a late novel, 
whiea spoke of Spanish belles as using cigarettos, 
called at a tobacconist’s store lately and inquired, 








late well about the fibres, and prevent them trom 





‘ Have you any female cigars?” 





earth bloomed and blushed again with wine and 
fruit under the genial sun; Moses learned them from 
| the old priests on the banks of the Nile; the men of 

Gabel carved them on the rock-ribs of the Mediter- 
| ranean Sea; Solomon and the two Hirams collected 
them in abrief code at Jerusalem, and the builders 
and rebuilders of the Temple spread them over the 
globe; and they were transmitted to us in legendary 
lines, as well as to the Indian chiefs who inhabited 
and claimed to own this great country before our 
furetathers discovered it. 








ROYAL FREEMASONS. 


questions freely,” to which an ancient brother re- 
sponded by the inquiry, ‘‘How do you prove this 
squaring the hypothenuse?” The R. W. brother 
hemmed and looked solemn over it, and then an- 
swered, ‘‘ Well, brethren, ’tis easy enough to explain 
it, but the fact is, the theorem requires some previous 
knowledge of geometry to understand it.” This did 
not satisfy the other. He responded, “ Yes, but you 
said Masonry was adapted to the comprehension of 
every one, and I have never been able to understand 
the furty-seventh problem of Euclid.” The result, 


turer backed down upon some satisfactory plea, and 
the explanation still hangs fire. 





MILE. 


If any one thing had to be selected which should 
prove more clearly than any other the utter impossi- 
bility of comparing the perfection of human skill, 
few better examples could be chosen than that 
familiar fluid, milk. 

Set an accomplished chemist, aided by a first-rate 
cook, to manufacture by their united skill an univer- 
sal aliment, which should suffice in itself alone for 
the nutriment of. man and beast; which should suit 
all ages, from the infant to the octogenarian; which 
should neither cloy the palate nor clog the stomach, 
when taken in moderation; which should supply 
growth, sustain strength, and satisfy the cravings of 
appetite,—it is quite certain that they would not in- 
vent such a compound as milk, if they had not milk 
before them as a pattern to copy. 

Our mother’s milk is one of the few articles of food 
we ever swallow without its having cost a money 
payment or an equivalent for a money payment. It 
comes exactly when we want it; and its quality, at its 
first coming, is exactly what we want—purgative. 
The milk first secreted, called colustrum, differs con- 
siderably from the normal liquid. The fatty globules 
contained in it vary greatly in size, often being very 
large. Consequently, babies who are prevented by 
circumstances from taking a good draught of their 
mamma’s first milk, are treated instead with a nice 
little dose of castor oil. With cows and other ani- 
mals, the colustrum possesses similar properties. 
Moreover, our mother’s milk alters in quality as 
we advance in age, and ceases naturally when we 
ought to do without it as our main subsistence. We 
are created to be omnivorous; that is, to replenish 
the earth, to till and subdue it—to have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, as well as over bird and 
beast. During the days of our strength and man- 
hood, we are not to depend on milk alone. But that 
we may never be utterly deprived of this beneficent 
elixir, Providence has given us races of animals 
whuse habits and structure peculiarly adapt them 
for the purpose. Sea, land and air provide us with 
aliment; we consume fish, flesh, fruits, vegetables, 
grain; but the ruminants only, with few exceptions, 
furnish milk for our daily use. 

Milk is remarkable as being the characteristic of 
one grand division of animated creatures, at the head 
of which we mankind stand. The class mammalia, 
the mammals, derives its name from ‘ mamma,” a 
teat. However differing in size, habit, form and 
structure— from the tiny shrewmouse to the enor- 
mous elephant; from the ape, who has four hands, to 
the horse, who has none; from the human being, 
who walks erect, to the seal, who grovels on the 
sand, and crawls on the rock for want of having hind 


The Prince of Prussia and the Grand Duke of | legs to walk with; from the bat and the vampire 


| Hesse are protectors of all the Masonic Lodges in 
| their realms. William, Prince of the Netherlands, 
the kings of Hanover and of Sweden, are Grand Mas- 
| ters in their several countries. The King of Italy 
| and the Emperor of the French (who had only one 
| vote recorded on his behalf the other day, when he 
was a candidate for the Grand Mastership, because 
he belonged to the Society of the Curbonari) are 
Masons, both of them being Roman Catholics. 

A BROTHERLY GRASP.—There is sympathy in the 
true brotherly hand-grasp. It is the touch of friend- 
ship, whose sensation is so undefinable, but so well 
understood; that natural Freemasonry, which springs 
from and is recognized by the heart. 





FORTY-SEVENTH PROBLEM OF EUCLID. 

Have not our readers often smiled at the sage man- 
ner in which our Worshipful Masters trot over that 
| passage in the lectures about the forty-seventh prob- 
lem of Euclid? Let me see whether I can quote it 
from memory: ‘‘ The fi rty-seventh problem of Euclid 
was an invention of an ancient friend and brother, 
the great Pythagoras, who, in his travels through 
Asia, Africa and Europe, was initiated into the sev- 
eral orders of priesthood and raised to the sublime 
degree of @ Master Mason. This wise philosopher 
| enriched his mind abundantly in a general knowledge 
| of things, and more especially in geometry of Ma- 
{sonry. On this subject he drew out many problems 
| or theorems, and among the most distinguisked he 
| erected this, which in the joy of his heart he called 
| Lureka, in the Greek language signifying, / have 
Jvound it, and upon the discovery of which he is said 
| to have sacrificed a hecatomb. It teaches Masons tu 
| be general lovers of the arts and sciences.” 
| Now to beara man who never read « theorem in 
| his life repeat that sentence is one of the richest 
| things thereis. It reminds me of a man who com- 
| mitted to memory a passage of Greek, “ Deute pros 
me paites,” etc., and was perpetually parading this 
| morsel whenever he could get anybody to listen to it. 
| I saw a Grand (?) Lecturer once stumped over the 
| passage. He had invited the brethren “to ask him 





who fly in the air, to the whale and the porpoise who 
float in the ocean—all agree in having teats, and in 
feeding their newborn young with milk. 

The offspring, therefore, of all mammals are truly 
parasitic on their parents during their early infancy. 
None of them can, like chickens just escaped from 
the shell, feed at once exclusively on the diet which 
is to sustain them as adults. Even those which, like 
the foal, walk and ran soon after their birth, still do 
not graze for a certain period afterwards of various 
duration, but are fed by sucking the udder only. 
Without milk, or some imitation of milk, in which 
itself enters in considerable proportion, they could 
not be kept alive. We all know the helpless condi- 
tion of little puppies and kittens. Blind, and scarce- 
ly capable of locomotion, they draw their sustenance 
and growth solely from the fountain of the mother. 
Rats and mice, and several other rodents, are still 
more rudimental and dependent when they first 
enter the world. The most so of all probably are the 
young ot the marsupials, or pouch-bearing animals, 
the kangaroos and opossums, which are almost 
shapeless little lumps of tlesh, with scarcely a feature 
distinguishable except their muuth, by means of 
which they hold on to the dam, and feed, much asa 
leech fast fixed to its prey—only without ever being 
satisfied, and quitting hold—until due development 
and strength are attained. A day-old kangaroo is 
as parasitic a creature as a tapeworm. 





A NOVEL BOAT. 


















Galignani describes a boat that is at present on one 
of the lakes of the Bois de Boulogne, and which 
moves about without either steam, sails, or any other 
visible means of propulsion. The power employed is 
that of electricity, which, by an ingenious contriv- 
ance, communicates a rotary motion to a pair of 
paddle-wheels. The experiment is curious enough, 
but unfortunately the principle cannot as yet receive 
«# practical application, because it would not pay. An 
electric pile consumes just as many kilogrammes of 
zine per hour aud per horse-power 48 a steam-engine 
consumes kilograimmes of coal, so that the electric sys- 
tem would be about thirty times dearer than steam. 
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(Written for The Flag ofour Umien. 
A STARTLING CONFESSION. 


BY WILLIAM T. WEXFORD. 


THE name by which I shall introduce myself to the 
public is William T. Wexford, and I am a small re- 
tail dealer in dry goods and haberdashery, in the city 
of Boston. If, yesterday morning, I had been asked 
what probability there was of my becoming the hero 

. of a mysterious and remarkable story, I should have 
said as much as of my inventing a sub-marine tele- 
graph that wouldn’t break down, or a new kind of 
gunpowder that wouldn’t blow up. What I mean to 
say is, that in the whole city of Boston there was not, 
yesterday morning, a more utterly prosaic, matter- 
of-fact and uninteresting person than myself, or one 
with less of a story to relate; but the last twenty- 
four hours have so changed the whole aspect of my 
life, that for the first time since I arrived at the years 
of discretion, I feel the desire to make a confidence, 
and to share the responsibility of a secret too weighty 
to be confined to one man’s consciousness. Forty 
years of single life have, however, pretty well cured 
me of the youthful friendships with which I started 
on my career, and I should really find it hard to-day 
to put my hand on any man’s shoulder and say, ‘“‘ We 
are friends.” To be sure, there is Sneyd, (Brown, 
Fogg and Sneyd) with whom I now and then smoke 
a cigar or hurry through a lunch, and there is Jonas 
Badger, of whom I would as lief ask the time of day 
as any man on “change,” and little Tomlinson, who 
keeps next door to me; but there is not one of them 
who wouldn’t stare if I were to say, ‘Sneyd, or 
Badger, or Tomlinson, I want to repose a contidence 
in you.” And I am sure I should stare harder than 
ever they could, to catch myself in any such ridic- 
ulous position, and had rather, on the whole, go to 
the Common and whisper my secrct to the leaves, as 
the party in history—I really forget her name—is 
said to have done. 

No, I will tell what I have to tell to the public— 
the dear, generous, trusting public, who is always 
ready to listen to every man’s story, and who cannot 
disappoint him by betraying his confidence, seeing 
that after hioself there is no one to be told. Fur- 
thermore, what is every one’s business is nobody’s 
business, and the public will not repay the trust I 
repose in it by offering advice for which I do not 
wish, or criticism which I can hardly pardon. To the 
public, then, I offer, with no further preamble, the 
tullowing statement of facts: 

It was nine o’clock in the evening of Monday, the 
22d inst., and having just returned from the store to 
my house, I was putting on my slippers and dressing- 
gown previous to indulging in a quiet smoke befvre 
turning in, when I heard the door-bell ring, and 
presently the steps of some one coming through the 
Passage. 

It may be proper here to state that I liveina 
small house bequeathed me by my father, and that I 
usually let rather more than half of it to some quiet 
family. Just now, however, I have no tenants, and 
there is consequently no one in the house but my- 
self and Katy Brien, the old woman who waits upon 
me, as she did upon my father and mother before me. 

“Tomlinson, I suppose,” thought I, rather discon- 
tentedly, as Ij lovxed into my tobacco-box and 
found it nearly empty; for Tomlinson is a man who 
likes smoking better than he does buying tubacco. 

But as Katy threw open the door, I saw that my 
visitor was neither Tomlinson nor any party of his 
cut; being, in tact, a very pretty young woman, 
looking much fluttered and a little frightened, as she 
came slowly into the room. 

* Mr. Wexford, I believe,” said the pretty young 
woman, blushing very much. 

“ That’s my bame, ma’am,” said I, shutting the 
tobacco-box, and pushing a chair towards her. 
“Wont you be seated?” 

She thanked me and took the chair, but did not 
seem to know what to say next. So 1 went and shut 
the door after Katy, who would have liked to listen 
outside it, if L had not suggested her return to the 
kitchen, and then coming back, I took a seat myself, 
and said: 

“Can I be of any service to you, my—” dear, I was 
going to say, but changed it to “* madam.” 

The pretty young woman raised some very soft 
dark eyes to mine, and said, blushing more than ever: 

*“ Yes sir; but it is so strange that I should ask 
you! My name is May Holland, and I work for Mrs. 
Mode, the williner.” 

I bowed, but did not say anything; for, in fact, 
what could I say, evenif I had not been thinking 
what a very neat little toot was peeping from under 
Miss May Holland’s dark alpacca dress? So she went 
on, still more timidly: 

* ] had a call from the chaplain of the prison, this 
evening, and he told me that a man who is shut up 
there to be tried fur burglary, sent me this, and he— 
I mean the chaplain—said I had better come and see 
you.” 


She held out a little trembling hand, with a bit of | 
I took it, and | 


erumpled paper between the fingers. 
as L accidentally touched the little hand, 1 noticed 
that it was as cold asice. 1 did not say anything, 
however, but smoothing the paper upon my knee, 
read, in a very bad hand, these words: 


“Tam the one as has kept you going, so fur; but 
now I’m a-goin’ todie, and I want to give you to 
them as can do fur you, and give you your rights, 
inter the bargiua. Go to a man by the name of Wex- 
ford, who lives number 16, street, and tell him 
to come with you to see me, to-morrow morning, and 
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rich and happy. Mind you come, both on you. 


“TOOLY WEDGER.” 


I read this all through twice,-and then I looked up 
sharp at the young woman. It looked amazingly 
like a new kind of confidence game; but May Holland 
looked so little like it, that instead of telling her, as 
I had been going to, that she had better try some- 
wiiere else, [ only said: 

“This is a very strange transaction, Miss Holland.” 

“Very strange,” echoed she, meeting my suspi- 
cious look with one so frank and fearless that I gave 
up, from that moment, any idea of imposition, so 
far, at least, as she was concerned. 

“Do you know the party calling himself Tooly 
Wedger, at all?” asked I, after reading the note 
once more. 

“No indeed, sir. I never heard of him until an 
hour ago,” answered the girl, with a little indigna- 
tion of manner. 

“Excuse me. I did not suppose you did, but it is 
80 very remarkable. I hardly know what to advise, 
or how to act,” said I, growing rather red and un- 
comfortable myself; for of course I did not wish to 
hurt the little thing's feelings, and was afraid I had. 

“The chaplain said fe hoped we would come,” 
suggested May, diffidently. 

“Did he? When did he say?” asked I, quickly. 

“At nine to-morrow morning. He asked Mrs. 
Mode if I could go, and she said I could.” 

“ At nine in the morning. That is broad day, at 
least.” 

“Yes sir,” said the girl, looking as if she wondered 
what that had to do with it. 

* And fur whom were we to ask at the jail?” 

“ For the chaplain, sir. He said he would be there 
ready to see us.”’ 

“ Very well, then.” said I, making up my mind all 
of asudden, “I will go. Say I meet you at the jail, 
at five minutes before nine to-morrow morning. Then 
I can, at least, talk to the chaplain, who is, no doubt, 
a@ respectable man, and decide upon my course 
afterwards.” 

“Yes sir. I will be there,” said the girl, rising, 
and looking towards the door. But as she raised her 
eyes, I saw that they were full of tears, and I knew 
well enough that she had understood the doubt and 
suspicion of my tone, though I had hardly known it 
myself. So I held out my hand, and said: 

“Tam much obliged to you for coming to me, Miss 
Holland. We will see the matter through, at all 
events.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the child. And just touch- 
ing my hand, she hurried away, and let herself out 
at the front door before I overtook her. 

I did not know before that when women want to 
ery the tears go into their voices, as well as their 
eyes, or that such a little change in the curve could 
alter a roguish, smiling mouth into one that looked 
as if it had never seen a smile. 

I did not sleep very much that night, but lay 
thinking—sometimes about Tooly Wedger’s letter, 
and his promise to make “ both on us rich and hap- 
py,” and sometimes of May Holland’s pretty face, and 
foot, and hand. 

1 was at the store next morning by eight o’clock, 
rather to the disgust of the clerks, who do not expect 
to buckle to it quite so early, although they have to 
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no later, or I'll be gone up. I can make both on you | seen her before, and then he lay staring at me, as if 


my cash-book was printed on my face, and he was 
making it up for the day. 

“Never saw you before, mate,” said he, at last. 

“No, I suppose not. Why did you want to see me 
now?” asked I, glad of a chance to open the business 
and get it over. 

“Single man, aint you?” asked the burglar. 

“Yes.” 

“ Good line of business, respectable, and all that?” 

“T haven’t any complaints to make,” said I, 
cautiously. 

“ Well, if you’ll marry that girl, I'll make a rich 
man of you,” said Tooly Wedger, pointing his long 
finger at May, who colored up as red as tire, half got 
up, looked at me, and then covered her face with her 
hands, and turned away. As for me, I just looked 
at her like a fool, and said nothing. 

‘Like enough you’re thinking I’m her father, and 
that I’m going to give you what I’ve made in the 
way of business, to take her off my hands,” said 
Tooly Wedger, finding I did not speak. 

I started a little, but didn’t speak, for that was 
just what I had been thinking. 

“Well, it aint so,” continued he. She’s neither 
kid nor kin of mine, and her fortune’s as honestly 
come: by as your own; but she can’t get hold of it 
without your help, and anyway, she’s safer married. 
Will yow have her, matey?’’ 

“1 don’t know as she’d have me,” blurted I, feel- 
ing not over eighteen years old, and looking at May’s 
back. ‘e 

“She will. If she don’t, you can keep the money 
yourself.” And the burglar winked one of his eyes 
at me, and then smiled in a ghastly sort of way. 


“No,” said I, “we cannot either of us promise 
what you want; but what I will promise is, if I can 
help this young lady to regain what you say is hon- 
estly her own, be it much or little, I will do it, and 
ask her for nothing but a ‘Thank you’ in return. 
Does that suit you, Miss Holland?” 

The girl turned round, and put her hand in mine. 
“ You are very kind, sir—very kind!” said she; and 
then turned away again, as if she had been too for- 
ward, and was scared at herself. 

Tooly Wedger smiled again. 

“That'll all tx itself,’ said he. ‘ Now call the 
parson for a witness, and 1’!l make a clean breast of 
it.” 

{ went for the chaplain, who was with another 
sick man not far off; and when Wedger had taken a 
little wine, to strengthen him a bit, he began. But 
as I cannot recollect just his words, I will tell the 
story in my own. 

It seems that about thirteen years ago, Tooly 
Wedger was operating under an assumed name, in 
England, his native country; but having made that 
little island rather too hot to hold him, he concluded 
to try his luck in the New World, and took passage 
for Boston upon one of the English steamers. Among 
the passengers was an old German Jew, with his 
little grand-daughter, who, for some mysterious rea- 
son, took a violent fancy to Wedger, and constantly 
appealed to him for advice and instruction in the 
customs and language of his future home. Tooly, at 
first indifferent, became gradually interested in his 
new friend, and especially in the little girl, who 
shared her grandfather’s fancy for the good-looking 





be on hand; for I believe “ it’s the early bird that gets 
the worm,” and I’ve sold more than one dollar’s ! 
worth by having my sture ready, and my goods dis- | 
played, while my neighbors were all in the suds, as | 
you may say. 1 

So, having seen all things straight for the day, and | 
told Simpkins to keep a bright look-out for custom- | 
ers, I tock my hat and started. It is a good step | 
trom my place to the jail, but I reached the gate on | 
time, and found May Holland waiting tor me. She | 
looked even prettier by day than by gaslight, and | 
was even more trembling and blushing than she had | 
been at our first interview. I spoke pleasantly to | 
her, and shook hands; but I am free to own I was a | 
litle nervous myself. We rang the bell, and were | 


who soon came to us, and while shaking hands with 
Miss Holiand, said he had hoped we should come, 
for Wedger was very low, and seemed anxious to see 
us before it was too late. 

Now that it had come to dealing with a man, I 
found myself cool enough; and some of my old sus- 
picions returning, I began to ask the chaplain what 
might be the nature of Tooly Wedger’s business with 
me, and what sort of character he was himselt. The 
chaplain, however, cut me short. 

“Tooly Wedger,” said he, “is an English burglar, 
and a very hardened criminal. He is in jail awaiting 
his trial for breaking into a dwelling-house and 
nearly murdering the owner, who resisted him. But 
he is also a dying man, whose soul is burdened with 


; some fearfa! crime, and he calls upon you two to give 


him such aid and comfort as one human being should 
find himself unable to refuse to another in his extrem- 
ity. Will you see him?” 





“O yes indeed, sir!” said my companion, softly, 
putting her little hands together, and raising her 
eyes to his. 
| The chaplain smiled a little, but turned to me. 
| ‘1 willsee him, if it is desirable,” said 1. And 
| without another word, the chaplain led the way to 
| one ot the hospital cells, where lay a big black-br wed 
| fellow, gasping away his life in the last stages of some 
| lung disease. 

* Here are Miss Holland and Mr. Wexford, Wedg- 
| er,” said the chaplain, kindly. And then he pointed 
| to some chairs for us, and went away. 
| The dying man just glanced at May, as if he had 





young villain. The amount of it was, that, on land- 
ing in Boston, old Kautz employed Wedger to hire a 
house for him, and then insisted upon his making it 
a home for as long a period as he would consent to 
remain. This house was the very one afterwards 
purchased by my father, and now my property; and 
as Tooly Wedger mentioned this fact, a sudden light 
and a horrible suspicion flashed into my mind. 

The sick man saw the sudden change upon my 
face, and said, hoarsely : 

‘You see what’s a-coming, matey. But hold ona 
while. Maybe it aint so bad as you think.” 

I looked at May, fearful of the shock his next words 
might inflict upon her; but her face still remained 
hidden, and she did not speak. I signed to the 


shown into the office, and asked for the chaplain, | burglar to continue, and in a lower and more hesita- 


ting voice, he went on to tell how he had lived for 
some weeks with the old German and.the pretty little 
| Gertrude, until, during the sudden illness of the 
former, he had contided to Wedger, whom he regard- 
ed as a devoted and reliable friend, that he had 
| brought with him from Holland jewels and gold to 
| an immense amount, the fruit of a long life of usury, 
|and @ parsimony so unreasonable and blind that, in 
| making his journey, he had chosen to retain his for- 
| tune in its present furm, instead of procuring bills of 
exchange, that he might have it constantly under 
| his own eye, and within reach of his own hand. He 
| furthermore contided to Wedger that, on first hiring 
the house where they then lived, he had buried a 
| box containing the bulk of his treasure, in the cellar, 
| at a designated point, meaning to keep it there until 
| he could satisty himself with a safe and profitable in- 
| Vestment. Now, however, fearing that he was about 
| to die, he wished to contide to his young friend the 
guardianship not only of the fortune, but of the little 
girl whose inheritance it was to be; and she would 
| be lett by her grandfather's death entirely alone in a 
strange country. 

Tooly Wedger promised all that was required of 
him, and kept his promise by rising in the middle of 
the night and stealing down to the cellar, with intent 
to dig up the old man’s treasure and escape with it, 
leaving him to his tate. But either the miser’s quick 
ears had discovered the movement, or his suspicious 
had been otherwise aroused. At all events, the 
burglar had not yet reached the box, when a bony 
arm was thrown about his neck, and he found him- 





self dragged backward from the pit he had dug, 
while the old man’s white face bent over him, with a 
murderous gleam in the eyes, and a naked knife 
menacing his heart. 

“It isn’t pleasant, matey,” said Tooly Wedger, 
pausing to wipe his forehead and take another sip of 
his cordial. ‘‘And when it’s settle or be settled, it 
aint many chaps in my line as’ud hesitate. Ihadn’t 
no hard feelings to the old man. He’d done well by 
me, and the little girl was nigher to me than any- 
thing else that ever I knowed; but when that cold 
steel p’int come a-crowding up agin my windpipe, I 
sort 0’ got onreasonable, and when I come to, I’d got 
the handle inter my own hand, and I was jabbing 
the blade right inter his heart. Leastways, inter 
some of his vitals; for he ict! right down at my feet, 
all in a lump, right into the hole I’d been digging, to 
look for that box, sort of quivered all over, and laid 
still. I stood a minute looking at bim and trying to 
think, but I couldn’t think. I was sort o’ daunted, 
for I hadn’t meant to do it—I didn’t want to do it, 
and it struck me all aback to see him one minute 
alive and full of strength as ever he’d been, and tus- 
sling there with me, and the next, lying at my feet, 
a lump of carrion. It struck all over me, as I never 
had anything before nor since; and without putting 
a hand to him, or thinking anything more about the 
box, I got hold of the stevel, and piled the earth in 
again, as fast as I could move it, covering up money, 
and man, and bioody knite, all together. I worked 
like mad, and I worked well, too; for the devil kept 
whispering at my elbow, ‘ He’ll be found, and he’ll 
hang you, yet.” But I got him covered up so well, 
and spread the rest of the earth round so complete, 
that it would have been hard to tell where the hole 
had been dug, or that ever there was any hole at all. 
Then I crept up stairs as quiet as if I’d been like to 
wake him up by stepping too heavy, and so I got to 
bed, and lay shaking with my head under the 
blankets. By morning I was all right again, and 
when the woman that waited upon us every day 
came, I told her that the old man and I were going 
into the country for a while, and shouldn’t want her 
any more. Then I got a broker, and sold what little 
furniture there was in the house, took the child to a 
woman I knew, and told her to keep her for a few 
days, locked the house and put the key in my pocket, 
and went to Texas.” 

“To Texas!” said I, as Tooly Wedger paused, and 
the chaplain held the cordial to his white lips. 

“Yes. Nevermind putting inthe fine work, Time 
is near up, and next round with that cough, they’ll 
have to toss up the sponge for Tooly. When I’d got 
some money, I sent and took Gerty out of the poor- 
house, and put her toa milliner. I named her May, 
because that was the month I first saw her in, and 
Holland, because that was where she come from. I 
came back here six weeks ago, found out about you, 
and had a notion of breaking into your house, and 
seeing if I'd got over my scare of the old man; but 
before I had the chance, I got into trouble, and here 
Iam. The place is six foot in front of the chimbly, 
and ten from the front wall of the house. Marry the 
girl, or ’ll haunt you! Time’s up, parson! Give us 
a knee.” 

He went off into a terrible fit of coughing, the 
chaplain holding him in his arms, and motioning us 
to leave the room. We waited a while in the corri- 
dor, and when he could leave, he hurried out to say 
that the sick man was suddenly worse, and would 
not probably be able to speak to us again. So we 
went away, and in crossing the Common. I said to 
May: 

‘«There’s no knowing how the story of the money 
will turn out; but Tooly Wedger gave as good advice 
as a better man, when he told me to ask you to be 
my wife. What do you say, May Holland?” 

She didn’t seem able to say much of anything; but 
I got leave to come and see her in the evening, and 
left her at the door of Mrs. Mode’s rooms, looking 
prettier and more fluttered than ever. 

I went home, and went down in my cellar with a 
foot rule'and a spade, having first sent Katy Brien 
on a long errand. The second spadeful of dirt turned 
me sick and faint, for it h-“ the bones of a skeleton 
hand in it; but I kept on, with the strange feeling of 
a man working in a dream, and unearthed the whole 
of it—the poor disjointed thing that had been a man, 
and was now not even the skeleton of one, but only a 
mass of crumbling bones. Then I duga little deeper, 
and came to a square iron box. It was locked, but 
the pickaxe soon brought the cover off, and I saw— 

No, it sounds too much like a novel. How can IJ,a 
sober retai! dealer, going on in my forty-second year, 
tell such a story, and expect to be credited? And to 
lose my credit, would be to me like losing my life. 
All I will say is, that Tooly Wedger’s story was no 
more extraordinary than it was true, and that a good 
Inany queerer things are happening in everyday life 
than you can find even in Miss Braddon’s stories. 

About May? Well, it is only a few days, yet, since 
I first saw her; but evite between ourselves, dear 

public, I will say that if you keep your eyes open for 
a warriage announcement, where the names of 
William T. Wexford and May Holland shall be con- 
spicuous, you will be gratified before you are a great 
many weeks older. 
—__—--- + woe o 
EPIGRAM. 
Alas! our damwnes are boisterous 

As urchiis on play-ground; 

And have become 4s roisterous— 

Their reason can’t be sound. 

The case is plain and true, ‘tis said, 

That every belle you meet 
Goes hollow-in like a man that’s mad, 

And hoop-in down the street. 
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| Che World in Miniature 


THE HIDDEN SORROW. 
Let others join the giddy whirl, 
And dance while dance they may; 
Nay, smile not on me, foolish girl, 
I cannot waltz to-day. 
A hidden anguish wrings my breast, 
A grief I cannot show; 
My sorrow must not be confessed— 
I cannot tell thee—go! 


Ah! fulse, and frail, and all too dear— 
Thy treachery must be hid; 

I've not another pair, too, here— 
O treacherous Alpine kid! 

Farewell to waltzes, whispers, loves— 
O grief, that knows no balm! 

These wretched eighteenpenny gloves 
Have burst across the palm. 

A complete skeleton of the North American ¥ 
don has been unearthed at Cohoes, New Yor! 
the essential parts of the frame seem to be at 
Careful measurements of scientific gentleme 
bad examined the remains, show that they be! 
an animal that must have stood at least fit 
high, and measured some twenty odd feet in 
independent of the tusks, which of themsely: 
eight feet long. 





| 


A London letter-writer says that Lord 1] 
Russell, brother of Earl Russell, was lately | 
up before a magistrate on the charge of cruelt 
horses. The cruelty was amply proved, a 
noble lord was fined about seven dollars. 1) 
out of the court telling the magistrates that 
came in his path the next time he was driv 
would drive over them. Within the same 
laboring man was brought upon a similar but 
charge, and he was sentenced to fourteen 
hard labor. 

Mr. John Lord, in his book of travels in 
Columbia, describes the candle-fish of the A: 
gions, which is wonderfully fat and well ada 
food in that cJimate. The natives use them 
for lighting their lodges. The tish when dric 
piece of rush-pith, or a strip from the inne: 
the cypress tree, drawn through it, with a 
needle. Thus it is furnished with a wick, a 
stuck in a cleft stick and lighted, burns stea 
it is consumed. 





A prominent bachelor politician on the K 
remarked to a lady that soapstone was exc 
keep the feet warm in bed. ‘ Yes,” said th 
lady, who had been an attentive listener, ‘: 
gentlemen have an improvement on that » 
know nothing about.” The bachelor tur. 
and maintained a wistful silence, 

Sword-blades resembling those of Dama 
made at Solingen, in Germany. A fag: 
formed of alternate fine bars of iron and ste 
drawn out, doubled and twisted several t) 
then formed intoa ribbon. Two such ri! 
welded together, enclosing between the) 
blade of the best cutting English steel. Af: 
ing, it is dipped in diluted sulphuric acid t« 
pattern, 

A drunken fellow, sitting on the steps of 
in Boston, the cold wind blowing chilli: 
the corner:—“ If Heaven (hic) tempers tl - 
the (bic) shorn lamb, I wish the lamb (hi 
this corner.” 





The papers give accounts of a curio 
which is said to have appeared in the fi 
Belfast, Ireland, and is described as bei 
caused by the operatives having to stan 
work in the water which drops from th 
frames. If they get a bruise upon one of 
it inflames, the nail drops off, and a pain 
tion with the growth of a deformed na 
This disease occurs, though not to so great 
in the English flax mills. 

A young lady in the mountains of Virgi: 
member of her Sunday school class who 
Upon his confession of ignorance upon th 
she tried to shame him by pointing toa 
boy who was au fait ou the rudiment 
rather taken aback when he replied:— 
oughter; be don’t look he’s been made 
three weeks, and hadn’t had time to forg 
come from.” 

The printing offices and editorial rooms 
cipal newspaper in Lima are enclose: 
“lovely garden of flowers, sparkling fo: 
gold-fish, and tame, gaudily-plumed, sw 
ling birds; who never desert their littl 
where contentment grows for them }i 
flowers whose honey they love to sip.” 


Professor Worthen, State Geologist of 
his report just published on the geolog! 
the State, endorses the assertion of Ly 





continent has been inhabited by men tor 
hundred thoursaud years. 


An old woman ona steamboat obser 


pumping up water lo wash the deck, at 
Ne F being near by, she accorted Lim as fill 
‘ | captain, gota well ward, en 7?"—" Ve 
| ways carry one,” said the polite cap 
C| that’s clever, 1 always «id dislike th 

| water, especially in dog-days.” 


A Southern writer rewarks of Genera 
that bis European tour bas materially 
personal appearance. His hair, whieh 
becoming as “ gray a 4 badyer,”” has 
beautiful biack color turing his alweence 
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BRI LLIANT NOVELETTES. | 


We have now on hand and for sale, the fo.lowing bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with = 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured ace einer a to law. e will send 
single copies by mail, post- paid, for lwenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-ps sid, for one dollar. 


wer WILL: or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 
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backward from the pit he had dug, 
nan’s white face bent over him, with a 
sam in the eyes, and a naked knife 
heart. 

ieasant, matey,” said Tooly Wedger, 
6 his forehead and take another sip of 
‘And when it’s settle or be settled, it 
‘ps in my line as’ud hesitate. Ihadn’t 
gs to the old man. He’d done well by 


Che Housekeeper. 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Sausages. 

The proper seasoning is salt, pepper, sage, summer 
savory, or thyme; they should be one-third fat, the 
remainder lean, finely chopped, and the seasonings 
well mixed and proportioned, so that one herb may 
not predominate over the others, If skins are used, 


“The World in “Miniature, 


THE HIDDEN SORROW. 
Let others join the giddy whirl, 
And dance while dance they may; 
Nay, smile not on me, foolish girl, 
I cannot waltz to-day. 
A hidden anguish wrings my breast, 
A grief I cannot show; 


“Bluch in ittle. 


The next session of the the United States senate will 
have 42 Republicans to 22 Democrats. 

There are water leaves in the lakes of Brazil forty 
feet long and fifteen feet wide. 

Georgia indignantly refuses to ratify the constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The ‘ Westminster” is the name of the new hotel 
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the door of Mrs. Mode’s rooms, looking 
more fluttered than ever. 


her; but quite between ourselves, dear 
i say that if you keep your eyes open for 
* announcement, where the names of 
Wextord and May Holland shall be con- 
’u will be gratified before you are a great 
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My sorrow must not be confessed— 
I cannot tell thee—go! 


Ah! false, and frail, and all too dear— 
Thy treachery must be hid; 
I ‘ve not another pair, too, here— 
O treacherous Alpine kid! 
Farewell to waltzes, whispers, loves— 
O grief, that knows no balm! 
These wretched eighteenpenny gloves 
Have burst across the palm. 
A complete skeleton of the North American Masto- 
don has been unearthed at Cohoes, New York. All 
the essential parts of the frame seem to be at hand. 
Careful measurements of scientific gentlemen who 
bad examined the remains, show that they belong to 
an animal that must have stood at least fifteen feet 
high, and measured some twenty odd feet in length, 
independent of the tusks, which of themselves are- 
eight feet long. 
A London letter-writer says that Lord Francis 
Russell, brother of Earl Russell, was lately brought 
up before a magistrate on the charge of cruelty to his 
horses. he cruelty was amply proved, and the 
noble lord was fined about seven dollars. He went 
out of the court telling the magistrates that if they 
came in his path the next time he was driving, he 
would drive over them. Within the same week a 
laboring man was brought up on a similar but milder 
charge, and he was sentenced to fourteen days of 
hard labor. 

Mr. John Lord, in his book of travels in British 
Columbia, describes the candle-fish of the Arctic re- 
gions, which is wonderfully fat and well adapted for 
food in that climate. The natives use them as lamps 
for lighting their lodges. The fish when dried has a 
piece of rush-pith, or a strip from the inner bark of 
the cypress tree, drawn through it, with a wooden | 
needle. Thus it is furnished with a wick, and when | 
stuck in a cleft stick and lighted, burns steadily until 
it is consumed. 








A prominent bachelor politician on the Kennebec 
remarked to a lady that soapstone was excellent to 
keep the feet warm in bed. ‘ Yes,” said the young 
lady, who had been an attentive listener, “ but some 
gentlemen have an improvement on that which you 
know nothing about.” The bachelor turned pale, 
and maintained a wistful silence. 

Sword-blades resembling those of Damascus are 
made at Solingen, in Germany. A fagot is first 


ing, it is dipped in diluted sulphuric acid to give ita 
pattern. 


in Boston, the cold wind blowing chillingly round 
the corner:—“If Heaven (hic) tempers the wind to 
the (hic) shorn lamb, I wish the lamb (hic) was on 
this corner.” 

The papers give accounts of a curious disease 
which is said to have appeared in the flax mills at 
Belfast, Ireland, and is described as being mainly 
caused by the operatives having to stand whilst at 
work in the water which drops from the spinning 


This disease occurs, though not to so great an extent, 


in New York. 

part of the world. 

the country contains, 

and wants to be a United States senator. 
near as can be ascertained. 


new passenger depot in Boston. 


Great is California. She is shipping wheat to this 


It is ast ber of able fi iers 





hing what a 
Horace Greeley has bought a new suit of clothes, 
Chicago has a population of 264,000 inhabitants, as 
The Old Colony Railroad Company is to erect a 


The Great Eastern is to carry passengers from New 
York to Brest next year. 

After a most successful engagement, Edwin For- 
rest has returned from California. 

Ballou’s Monthly Magazine for January, 1867, con- 
tains an excellent illustrated account of falling stars. 

Mary Taylor, “ Our Mary,” the once famous actress, 
is dead. 

Russia and Prussia have formed an important alli- 
ance, that will make England quake. 

Our citizens feel as though the stars had deceived 
them, and are therefore indignant. 

The quails of Kansas are making the grasshoppers 
“quail” with great rapidity, 

A colored clergyman of Brooklyn has been arrested 
for carrying a sword-cane. 

The Dutch Gap Canal is proving very serviceable 
to Richmond, General Butler will be pleased to learn. 

A St. Louis John Smith has been fined $3.00 for 
profane swearing. 

The factories of Killingly, Ct., absorb over one half 
of 1256 children between the ages of four and sixteen. 

The latest Paris crinoline is in the shape of a coat- 


| tail. 

The Charleston papors give flattering accounts of 
the trade of that city. 

A young lady in New Orleans inquired for limb- 
horn bonnets. She was too modest to say Leghorn. 
Yale has seven hundred students, forty-four pro- 
fessors and tutors, and a demonstrator. 

That colony of Poles is locating in the Wilderness, 
famous as a battle-ground. 

The price of bread in London a century ago was 
eight pence per pound. 

Two hundred patents are issued weekly. Ten 
thousand have been granted during the year. 

“Letters from Hell” is the title of a recent Lon- 
don publication. 
The chief Big Lake Thunder was killed in a recent 


England is building twenty-six iron armor plated 
vessels of war. 


It isa great satisfaction to know that the earth 
weighs 1,256,195,070,000,000,000,000 tons. 
It costs three thousand dollars to dress prettily in 
the morning—in Paris. 
Kansas cattle are dying by the hundred of Spanish 
fever. 
The Chicago water-pipes are choked up with small 
fishes in all stages of decomposition. 
The Nashville theatres are all shut fur want of 


pared to South American beetles. 
General Naglee has planted four hundred acres of 





they cannot be prepared with too much care; but 
they are about as well made into cakes; spread the 
cakes on a clean, white wood board, and keep them 
in a dry, cool place; fry them long and gently. 





A Luncheon Cake. 

One pound of flour, four ounces of butter, six ounces 
of moist sugar, a quarter of a pound of currants, 
quarter of a pound of stoned raisins, spices and can- 
died peel to the taste; a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda mixed in half a pint of cold milk; all to be mixed 
together and beaten into a paste, then put into the 
oven without being set to rise; it will take an hour 
and a half to bake. 


Corn Meal Cakes. 

One quart of meal, one pint of boiling milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a large spoonful of soda; set it to 
rise in a warm place; when risen add as much flour 
and corn meal as will make a stiff batter, then let it 
stand half an hour, then pour intothetins. Bake 
two hours. This requires beating until very light. 





To improve Tea. 
Mr. Soyer recommends housekeepers to place the 
teapot upon the hob for a little while before making. 
This plan certainly improves bott strength and flavor. 
Rain water, when pure, is the best for making all in- 
fusions—including tea, of course—since the solvent 
powers of water are great in proportion to its free- 
com of earthy salts. 


Preserves. 
To prevent jams, preserves, etc., from graining, a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar must be added to every 
gallon of the jams or preserves. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SILVER-SHOES. 


BY MISS JULIA VAN BRUNN, 


“ Now if you will only let me go, mother!” 1 said, 
coaxingly. 

“ You are too young,” she said. 

“I’m ten years old,” I persisted; “‘ Jane Shore 
went last week, and she’s only ten and a half.” 

* But you have been ill,” my mother objected, look- 
ing all the time as though she meant to let me go 
when I had coaxed long enough. 

“ And that’s the very reason why I want to go,” 
I said. ‘I want to be paid for having had the 
measles.” 

“What do you think, Tom?” asked my mother. 
Tom was my oldest brother, and we had to stand 
round for him. He was nearly as tall as my father, 
and felt a great deal taller. 

Tom looked at me, and for a moment my hopes 
faltered. Then he nodded, and said, “‘She might as 
well go, if she wants to.” 

You see, Tom pitied me on t of the les, 
that had left me the color of a rag, and as thin asa 
hatchet. So off [ flew to get ready. 

They were going, a dozen of them, to a meadow 
blueberrying. It was about four miles to the mead- 
ow, and we were toride. None of our family had 
been before, but some others of the party had, and 
they told great stories of the ground being blue with 
long bunches of blueberries, besides clumps of 
bushes, black with black huckleberries, and they 
said that we should get bushels. 

In a few minutes all was ready, and we packed in- 
to the wagons, with pails, and firkins, and boxes, 
tucked wherever we could find room. 

It was a warm still day, late in the summer, and 
the sun shone on us through the trees, as we rode 
through the pleasant country road, our wheels mak- 
ing just a soft roll on the moist clay. It wasn’t like 
rattling over pavements, I can tell you. In about an 
hour we reached the farm on the edge of the meadow, 
where we were to leave our horses and wagons, aud 
then we piled out with our baggage, and went down 
across a field, and there was the meadow. 

It was the first time I had ever seen a meadow, 
and I thought it looked like a gray-green pond, with 
islands in it. There were little clumps of trees here 
and there, dotting the grassy plain. 

** Now, Minnie, you keep close to us,” said Tom to 
me. “If you go wandering off by yourself, after your 
usual fashion, you’ll get lost. It is miles, let me tell 
you, across this meadow.” 

“Miles!” I said, looking. “‘Why, Tom, what a 
fib!” 

But it was miles, only I didn’t know; because one 
who isn’t used cannot calculate distanges on flat 
surfaces. 

We walked and walked through the soft, fine grass, 
till I began to be tired, and still the clump of trees 
towards which we went seemed as far away as ever. 
I thought that I should never be able to reach it. 

“‘Q, here are cranberries!” said Mag Manners; 
and, sure enough, there were little vines growing all 
about, and on them were small, speckled cranberries, 
that looked like tiny birds’ eggs. 

** Minnie and I will come after you,” Mag said. So 
the others went on, and we picked cranberries, walk- 
ing slowly atter. 

By-and-by we reached the clump of trees, and 
there they left their boxes, and firkins, and pails, and 
the dinner, and shawls, and, each one taking a pail 
or kettle, went in search of blueberries, all in differ- 
ens directions. 

“ At twelve o’clock we'll all come back here and 
have dinner,” Tom said. 

I was too tired to go far, and they said that I might 
play, so 1 just wandered about the grove, and gather- 
ed flowers. I tound a beautiful white flower, like 
wax, that grewin a long row of blossoms, on a stem 
that bent like a new moon. And I found another 
flower, not so beautiful, but more wonderful. It was 
a dull pink dower, that grew close to the ground, 
and i¢ was the shape of a pitcher, with a narrow neck 
and zo handle. When | looked into it, I saw that it 
was full of water. I broke the stem carefully, and, 
tipping this flower-pitcher, poured as much as a 
teaspoonful of water into my hand. 

While I was looking round and gathering these 
flowers, I saw something that made the ground look 





blue at a little distance. 1 went, and there was a) 


spot as dig as a dining-room floor that was solid blue 
with blueberries. I nearly screamed with delight, 
and began looking who I might call to pick them. 
But no one was near enough. At first I could see 
RO one, but after awhile I saw the top of Tom’s cap 
far away, and then another cap or asunbonnet would 
bob up and down, as its owner stooped. 

I couldn’t think of waiting till they should come to 
dinner, but went for a big firkin, and began to scrape 


gests 


hardly, but sitting quite at ease for twenty. minutes 
at a time. 

The tirkin kept growing fuller and fuller, and I 
worked like a good one, thinking what they would 
say when they came to see. The blue pile crept 
higher and higher, covering the little marks I made 
on the inside of the firkin to go by, and by-and-by it 
was near thetop. O, if I could only fill it before they 
should come! I kept throwing the berries in round the 
edge, piling them wp to make believe that the firkin 
was full, leaving a big hollowin the middle. Then I 
filled the hollow. 

Presently [ heard Tom shout, which was a sign 
that it was twelve o’clock and dinner-time. If I 
didn’t hurry! The firkin was nearly full, and the 
berries were all picked, except one little blue corner. 
Iscrabbled with both hands, and put the last in, 
rounding it full, when I saw Tom striding toward 
the grove, and the others straggling along. I hasti- 
ly covered some large leaves over the top of the fir- 
kin, and went back to the grove, trying to look as 
though nothing had happened. 

“What luck did you have, Tom?” 1 asked. 

“O, no great!” he answered, gathering sticks for a 
fire. ‘ I’ve got five or six quarts.” 

I said nothing till they had all come in, and some- 
body asked what had become of the firkin. 

“O, I had it!” I said; “and I left it just out there 
a little way. Tom, wont you get it?” 

“ What in the world did you carry it out there for?” 
said Tom, going after it. ‘‘ It might have been lost.” 

He searched a little, then found it, and threw the 
leaves off the top. When he saw, he looked up at 
me, and stared a minute. ° 

“ Whose are these?” he asked. 

“ They’re mine!” I said, my exultation breaking 
out; and then I told about them, the others gather- 
ing to exclaim and admire. 

“*You don’t mean to say that they’re blueberries 
all the way down!” says Tom. 

* Yes, they are.” 

“I don’t believe it! There’s grass at the bottom,” 
he said. ‘ You would’t have time to pick so many.” 

And he wouldn’t be satisfied till he had poured 
them off into another firkin, and found tLem all blue 
to the bottom. And then they all marvelled, and 
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went to look at the place where they grew, and then | 





“What makes you wear silver shoes?” I asked, 
after I had put the sugar where she directed. 

“O,” she said, “I wear them because the dew 
wont stainthem. I have to go out early every morn- 
ing to get the water that we catch in our pink pitch- 
ers, and Ishould get my slippers spoiled and my feet 
wet, if I wore anything else.” 

“O, then it was one of your water-pitchers that I 
broke off this morning!’ I said. “Excuse me! I 
didn’t know—” 

‘Don’t mention it!” she interposed, very politely. 
‘We have plenty. Would you like to see our palace, 
or are you too tired?” 

“*O, of all things!’ I exclaimed, getting up at once. 


She smiled, and took me by the finger, leading me i 


to a round, green knoll, hidden in the long grass. 
We both set down before it, and then she began sing- 
ing a sweet little song, singing fine, and low, and 
slow. ; 

As she sang, the knoll slowly grew, till it was high- 
er than our heads, and instead of grass, it looked to 
be of green marble, full of silver veins, and it was 
panelled, and presently a wide door swung slowly 
open to the singing. There were green marble steps 
inside, and Silver-Shoes, taking me by the hand, led 
me down them. 

We went down and down the stairs, that seemed 
as though they never would end, and all was green on 
either side. At length the walls widened away from 
us, and we stepped down into the loveliest saloon 
that ever was seen. The light on the stairway had 
been dim, but the room shone with hundreds of little 
golden lamps, that were placed in a row for a cornice, 
that hung in clusters from the ceiling that arched 
the doors, and stood out from the walls. Everything 
was as light as day, though there were no windows, 
and there was a sweet smell in the air. Such furni- 
ture, too! The chairs and sofas were entirely cush- 
ioned with flower petals which seemed to be unfad- 
ing, and the setting of them, as well as the tables, 
was of pure gold. The carpet was of grass-blades, 
woven, and when we stepped on it, a faint fragrance 
rose about our feet. 

“Come into our dormitory,” said Silver-Shoes, still 
leading me by the finger. We went into another 
room larger than the first, and with a purple curtain 
running all down the middle, dividing it in two. 


we haddinner. Tom made a tire, and Mag made | Then other curtains of the same, on silver shafts, 
coffee, and Jenny Strong got out piles and piles of | came out from the side walls, dividing the space into 


sandwiches, and my sister Julia opened a basket full | 


of cake and tarts, and another with knives and forks, 
and plates, and cups and saucers, and ‘Tom produced 
a basket of red apples, and my sister Lucy found a 
bottle of cream, and a paper of sugar. 

A nice dinner we had, and when we sat on the 
grass to eat it, Julia brought out another little bottle 
and a tiny glass mug. 

“ Here’s a drop of wine for Minnie,” she said. 
“Mother was afrafd she might feel faint; and she 
poured, and gave me to drink. 

Some way it choked me a little, though I felt glad. 
It always makes me feel like crying when anybody 
is so good to me as mother is. But then, nobody 
else is so good. 

Well, atter dinner, they spread shawls, and made 
a bed for me to lay on in the shade of the trees, for I 


was tired enough, and they took empty dishes, and | 


started out again. I lay there resting, and as happy 


as I could be. Everybody was good, and everything | 





little rooms, in the centre of each of which stood a bed 
all as white as snow. When I looked nearer, I saw 
that the bed-spreads were petals of pond-lilies, sewn 
together, and the purple curtains were made entirely 
of the petals of vivlets, which looked as fresh as 
though just plucked. 

“They do not fade here,” said Silver-Shoes. 
“ Nothing fades nor grows old here. Come, I want 
you to go into the dining-room, and we have so little 
time.” 

A door opened before us, and for an instant I was 
dazzled. It was a circular room with a vaulted ceil- 
ing, which was one mass of golden lamps, with pen- 
dants that glittered and tinkled, and reflected every 
color of the rainbow. Below, the room was flooded 
with this radiance, and everything was rosy and gold- 
color. There were mirrors and pictures on the walls, 
framed in gold and pearls, like brooches, and the 
buttons that knotted the rose-colored cushions of the 
chairs and sofas were all gems, diamonds, and emer- 


was beautiful, and I had picked fifteen quarts of | alds, and rubies, and opals, A table stood in the 
blueberries. The wind was softein the tree-tops, and | middle of the room, and on that, in jewelled dishes, 


a little gray bird rocked on a buugh, and talked to 


| was every delicacy. Wine-glasses cut out of rubies 
me, only I didn’t know what he was saying in that | 


little silver voice. Once in a while he would raise | 
his voice, as if he said, ‘‘ Don’t you think so?” and I | 


were clustered about glittering bottles, and the 
knives all had diamond edges. 
‘* Where did you get such splendid things?” I cried, 


would answer, “ Yes.” The soft, fine grass of the | fairly catching my breath. 
meadow waved and waved slowly, and 1 could hear | “O, we are gnomes,” Silver-Shoes said, “and we 
a whispering sound in it, and the little blue tlowers | can command all the riches that are in theearth. All 


that grew in it looked to me like little eyes that were 
astonished but not afraid. 

“ How do you do?” I said; and then they nodded 
their heads very prettily. 

Everything grew so soft and dreamy, and melted 
80 that I could not tell one thing from another, and 
1 was on the point of going to sleep, when I heard a 


sweet little voice close by me, say, ‘“ How do you | 


do?” A voice as sweet as the bird’s it was, and look- 
ing, I saw the loveliest little being. She wasn’t more 
than six inches high, and she had fair yellow curls 
hanging around her white and pink little face, and 
she had a short, green dress on, that showed her 
pretty ankles, and there were tiny silver shoes on her 
feet. 

When I looked at her, she took hold of her dress 
on both sides, as they do at dancing-school, and again 
asked me how I was, making a very nice curtsey. 

“*O gracious!” I exclaimed, rising on my elbow; 
“who are you?” , 

** My name is Silver-Shoes,” she answered, polite- 
ly. ‘It was I who put the blueberries there for you 
to get, because I saw that you were a little sick girl, 
who couldn’t go far.” 

** What a good lady you are!’ I said. “Iam much 
obliged to you. Iwish there was anything that I 





gold, and silver, and jewels, and minerals are ours. 
If you would like to stay and live with us, you shall 
bave as much as you like.” 

“Can my father and my mother, and my brothers 
and sisters, and Aunt Patty come too?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

“O no!” said Silver Shoes. ‘‘We can’t take so 
many. But you can come.” 

**Can my mother come, too?” I asked then. 

“No,” said Silver-Shoes. “ But you can.” 

“Let me go home!” I said. “I would not leave 
my motber for all your palace, and everything in it.” 

““O Minnie!” she cried, and her voice grew very 
loud. ‘Minnie! Minnie!” again, and she grew tall 
and taller, and she grasped me by the arm. 

“Let me go home!” I screamed, in affright. “O 
mother, mother!’ 

“ We're going home. Wake up!” said a voice, and 
some one gave mea little shake. 

Lopened my eyes, and there was Tom standing by 
me, and the others about. I rubbed my eyes. 

**You’ve been dreaming,” said Julia. ‘ Come, 
now, we’re going. Our dishes are all full. Did you 
have a nice nap?” 

1p an hour and a half we were at home, and there 
was my mother standing in the door, looking for us. 








] 7 Humors of the Day. | 


IN A HURRY TO GET MARRIED. 


A few days since, a man in his shirt-sleeves rush- 
| ed into the clerk’s office, at Rome, N. Y., and re- 
| quested a marriage license. The deputy informed 
him that he must apply to the probate judge. 

“Stranger,” said he, “if you’ll show me where 
that are, I'll give you a shillin’, and I’m in a deuced 
hurry.” 

When next heard of, he was with his intended be- 

| fore a justice, who inquired why he did not go home, 
| put on his coat, and be married like a gentleman. 
“ Shaw, squire!” said he; “ it don’t make the least 
| bit of difference, and if I go to the boat afier my 
coat, I may lose the gal. There’s two fellers wants 
her, and she don’t care which she has!” 

The “silken cord that bound two willing hearts ”’ 
was tied, the bride informing the squire that he 
needn’t have said the part about putting asunder, 
because there want no danger of that. 

The squire took his fee, and said: 

**T hope you have a good wife.” 

* Well, he has,” responded the bride. 

“And,” added the bridegroom, ‘‘I calculate I’m 
pooty well to do in the world. I’m captain of a coal 
boat, and she’s going to be head cook; and if you'll 
come aboard, squire, I'll astonish you with a warm 
meal.” 

Whether the squire ever got his ‘“‘ warm meal,” is 
uncertain. It is a positive fact, however, that the 
bridegroom completely astonished him. 





THE BAKER'S PARROT. 


Snake stories having become worn out, the editors 
are now exercising their ingenuity on “ parrot sto- 
ries,”—the latest escape valves for their irrepressible 
imagination. The following is a specimen purporting 
to be narrated by a Virginia negro: 

** You see,” said he, ‘dis parrot belonged to a baker 
in Richmond. Now each baker is ’lowed to make a 
certain number of loaves ebry day, and no more, 
*cause if dey do dey will be serving out stale bread to 
the customers. Well, this baker had baked more 
than his share one day, and hid de surplusum under 
the counter. De parrot was hangin’ in his cage, an’ 
seed it all. Bimeby in comes de inspector, and finds 
the bread all right, and is goin out agin satisfied, 
when de parrot cocks his eye at him, and sings out, 
* Dere’s more bread under de counter!’ So de inspec- 
tor grabs it, ’cordin’ to law, and carries it off. Well, 
den the baker goes to the parrot werry mad, and 
takes him by the head, and fotches him a twitch or 
two, and flings him in the gutter for dead, *longside 
ob a pig just dead ob de measles. Bimeby de parrot 
begins to crawl about, his feathers a sticking out, 
and his head lopped on one side, and den stops and 
looks at de pig werry pitiful, and said he, ‘Did you 
say anything ’bout de bread?’ ” 


+ > 





A TALE OV EMOSHUN. 


The nite waz klare without a fog, Jemima and I 
satonalog. Her eyez waz kast upon the ski, and 
her breast did hove with many a sigh. Her haire 
waz az black az a black tomcat, and her lips—Jeru- 
salem! hold my hat! Mi arm waz round her little 
waste, and I got ready hur lips tu taste; but when- 
ever I du a thing so chaste, I never am in much ova 
haste. 

*Tiz sade when yu kiss the Nu York girls, with 
pretty bloo eyez, and. hair that kurls, tha ask yu what 
yon are about, and giv you aslap rite on the snout. 
The Western gurls, tha make no bother; if yu kiss 
’em on wun cheek tha turn the other. But giv me a 
Maryland girl fur kissin’—tha beet all others clean 
tu nothin’. Whenever yu giv wun on ’em a smack, 
tha purse up their lips and kiss you back! 

But tu mi stori: My deerest reader, don’t git weari: 
for if I did git off mi track, I’ve now, without truble, 
found the wa back; and mi theme agin I'll never 
loze, az sure az this iz poetry—or proze. 

“T pressed Jemima’s form tu mine, and looked 
down in her eyez, and az I took her hand in mine, I 
kudent breethe fur size. Nearer, nearer, mi lips tu 
herz did sneek; I felt her warm breath on mi cheek; 
I giv her little hand asqueeze. Wien, rizing up her 
hed, she sed, “‘ Take kare, Snooks, till ] sneeze!” 





ZE NAME OF ZE STREET. 

A Frenchman, a stranger in Boston, stopped a lad 
in the street, and politely asked: 

* Mon fren, what’s ze name of zis street?” 

“ Well, who said it wasn’t?” replied the boy. 

“What you call zis street?” 

* Of course we do.” 

*“Pardonez! I have not ze name; what you call 
him?” 

“Yes. Watts, we call it.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AGATHA AND to 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, e 


GATHA stood by the wi 
dow, singing ina soft und: 
tone, hardly above | 
breath; but two lines of 
song, rounding out mell 
and sweet, caught my ea: 
“ When over the purple, sh 
ing sea 
My vessel of gold shall co: 
to me—"’ 

“T woullin’t wait for 
dear!” I said, gently. 
have knowr people 
spent the best part of a! 
time in such longing ex; 
tation, and had only bit) 
ness and disappointmen 

show for it at the last.” 











She turned, gave her head a little impatient | 
the quick blood leaping to her cheeks; a& petulan 




















ply sprang to the pouting lips—* You don’t k 
anything—” But the rest stopped there unuatt 
Then the wide, opal eyes sought the sea again, 
little by little, the old wok settled down into 
lovely young face-~lreamy, indifferent, defiant. 
As for me, I held my peace, and knit away wit 
my might. I don't mind confessing that Iv 
good deal disturbed; but Lhaven’t sat in this « 
nev-corner fifteen years, and knit up an infin 
sorrows and worries, and not learned how to m 
any little troublesome electrical currents. 
In the first place, what was the use of my fret 
Agatha must be herself, of course. She was 
man now, unique in her individuality, no To 
girl, with pink-and-white prettiness, a reperts 
smiles and a bead-roll of accomplishments to b 
gotten, but a beautiful, faulty, impetuous, k 
creature, who had managed to escape conven 
restraints, and grow upina wild, attractive + 
her own; a fine vein of nobility ran through « 
way wardness; curious contrary elements Jest lew 
other in her complex character; all life’s din 
was before her, and there was promise of @ 8) 
womanhood, when time and trials should have 
their work. But I had lost the child who has 
into my heart, jast when its desolation and lop 
were the hardest to bear—the girl who had 
my bosom, and whose sweet charms, maturing 
peace and sunshine of our quict home, bad m 
forget my own sad eyes, and fading hair, me * 
youth fast falling into the soberness of mild 














If it had not been for Agatha, I dare say I 
lave beer cross, and TmOrOKe, and disagreeal 
been as uncomfortable an old maid asthe u 
aggerated specimen of the conventional type 





for disappointment and pain are not any ple 
to me than to other people. But the touch 
baby bands softened and soothed; thone bab 
charme ‘land blessed me; that live aud care 




















“ Zis street?” “4 the void places in my heart and life. a 
the berries into it. They grew in long, light-blue | Could do for you. Wont you have some sugar?” And such a praising as I got fur my firkin of blue-| ‘ Watts street, old fellow; and don’t you go to t It was a short story, aud 4 —_— j wy ; 
bunches, that lay closely together on the ground,| She tasted of it, and then made a little exclamation | perries, make game of me.” Ss) | petted, pretty rister Luise tox ap " e . 
and they were as large and sweet as they could be. | Of pleasure. When mother went up with me to help me to bed, | ‘Sacre mon Dieu! I ask you one, two, three sev- “G| Doctor Jobin Rivers was nes — Bs ¥ 4 
I scraped and scraped as fast as 1 could, andI dare | ‘“‘ How sweet!” she said. “Itis sweeter than hon- | 7 tojd her my dream. . | eral times, often, will you tell me ze name of ze Ne I had nething to do but _— ae : i gee 
say that my eyes were shining like new spangles, if| €Y! May I carry a very little home to wy sisters?” “ And you wouidn’t leave your mother to go to such | street, eh?” J | thought sometimes since, that i nee 4 : 

I could only haveseen them. It seemed like asort of | ‘‘ You may have the whole,” 1 said, highly pleased. asplendid place?” she asked, smiling, but with tears | ‘ Watts street, I told you. You're drunk, aint ¥ | cold at the very first, I might bave beld m 

magic, these clustering blueberries. I had a fancy | “ Here is a cup full. Call your sisters tocome for it.” | jn per eyen. you?” (Yl his allegiance; but I bales a, shes xe: 0 

that some fairy had waited till all the othershad| ‘“ They are all away from home,” she said. “ They | No, indeed! I wouldn’t go for all that a thousand |“ Mon leetle fren, vere you live, eh?” m., | sinail an effort to keep the luvs ; ely va w 

gone, then planted them there, all ripe, for me. have different things todo, but I keep house. If you, Silver-Shoes would give!” I said. “In Vandam street.” a} | away from me. If it was so re rit 1 ie rie I 
** Much obliged to you, little ladies of the green!” | will put the sugar ina paper down by the root of this | And I ask any boy or girl who reads this story how | “Eb bine! You live in von dam street, and you is ‘ i | nursing, let itdie 4 oom = . 24g < led. 

I said, laughing, as I kept busily piling the berries | tree, when they come, we will carry it home. It is| many hundred bushels of gold they would take to | one dam ivol!” (@| faith inan qrymeen GRIPE. ; ron " and 

into the tirkin, not needing to stir from my tracks, | heavy for me to lift, or I wouldn’t trouble you.” | leave their mother, and never see her any more.* And they parted, entertaining a mutual dislike. aied. Al [ laughed, an’ s8hg ses 


Ye 





way as usual. Atm! they were all reas 


he pit 
and very wuch annoyed w find the pity 
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